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PREFACE, 


Tr is still a general complaint that comparatively 
little is known of the religious, moral, and social state 
of the Hindus. This ignorance of their actual con. 
dition results not so much from a want of research 
and observation, as from the limits imposed on in- 
quiries respecting the people of India, conducted by 
distinguished scholars on the one hand, and by popu- 
lar writers on the other. Their creed and customs 
are supposed’ by many to be not only of an immea- 
surable antiquity, but of a well-nigh unchangeable 
fixedness. The Orientalist, attracted by the singular 
philological and mythological curiosities which are 
discovered in the Vedas, the oldest of Sanskrit works, 
breathes so much their ancient spirit, and sympathizes 
so much with the pretensions ages ago urged in their 
bebalf, that he believes they must, to the present 
day, have no small share of their ancient authority 
and respect. The popular observer looks merely to 
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the surface of Hindu society, forgetful that the jea- 
lousy and seoresy of caste conceal to a great extent 
the mainspring and action of Hindu life. Even intel- 
ligent natives themselves look little beyond their own 
immediate sphere, having no care or interest in the 
affairs of their neighbours. Hinduism is consequently 
imagined to be very much an abiding and universal 
system of faith and manners, without reference to the 
great changes which it has undergone in the course of 
time, and’ the great diversity of the forms which it 
hag assumed over the wide extent of this great and 
diversified country. The fact is that, within a certain 
range, Hinduism has been ever on the move. The 
Vedik songs recognized, if not very clearly, the exis- 
tence of the great Creator and Governor of the 
Universe. They contained many fresh and beautiful 
allusions to the phenomena of nature, and many 
striking personifications of the forees and agencies 
intermediately regulating these phenomena. The 
lively spirit of these primitive songs had well-nigh 
entirely disappeared at the time of the composition of 
the Bréhmanas (or Brahmanical Directories), when 
reverential worship was to-a great extent laid aside for 
the art of the magician and conjurer, dealing with the 
gods through maniras, charms, and complicated cere- 
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monial manipulations. The Philosophical Schools, 
originating in the revolt of the inquiring mind of the 
country from the puerilities and inanities thus mani- 
fested, formed a ‘new era, in which atheistic and 
pantheistic speculation became predominant. These 
Schools prepared the way for the Buddhist Revolution, 
which gave social. and religious liberty to all its ad- 
herents, in opposition to the Caste system, which had 
begun to be fostered by the Brahmans shortly after 
the entrance of the Aryas into India; and which 
almost completely altered the national creed. The 
revival of Brahmanism by the craft of its partisans, 
and the persecution resorted to by its kingly adhe- 
rents, after a thousand years’ depression, was not 
effected in its pristine form. Its strength lay in its 
religious orders; and its great champions, such as 
Sankaréchérya, and his associates and successors, 
assumed an importance never before conceded to mere 
individuals of the priesthood. They became the ora- 
oles and pontifis of the country; but they did not 
long maintain an undivided sway among its various 
tribes. The people of India had their favourite gods 
in the extensive pantheon of Brahmanism, and, par- 
ticularly, in its now established triads.. The aggrega- 
tion of legends connected with individual gods, gave 
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scope to the popular choice; and the spirit of sec- 
tarianism became rampant among them. The devotees 
of the different gods were the leaders in this movo- 
ment, and everywhere they had 4 lerge following. 
‘One sect was for the supremacy of Vishnu; another 
for that of the deified king Krishna, set forth as an 
avatara of Vishnu; a third for that of Siva; and a 
fourth for that of his consort (the Devt, or goddess, 
emphatically so called), or of the female energies in 
general, 

In all these changes—for an elucidation of which 
in their main features the reader is referred to Pro- 
fessor H, H. Wilson’s valuable Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus—the moral restraints-of Hindu- 
ism, such as they were in its earlier days, have nearly 
perished. Krishna’s conversion into the god of love 
and lust, and the worship of the Suitis, or female 
energies, have introduced a moral plague into India, 
the ravages ef which are both appalling and astound- 
ing. The readers of this History of the Mahéraj er 
Yallabhachérya Sect, and .of the various documents 
ineluded in its Appendix, will find this assertion but 
too amply vindicated. It is put forth simply in the 
interests of truth and purity. Its author does not 
apologize for its revelations, which have all been 
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tested by the keen and impartial investigations of a 
Court presided over by British judges; but he ex- 
presses the hope that they will not be lost, either upon 
the European or Indian public. The lessons which 
they teach are so obvious, that is not necessary to 
draw them in this place. 
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HISTORY 


SECT OF MAHARAJAS, 


OR VALLABHACHARYAS, 


IN WESTERN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


‘Wx propose to give in the following chapters a history of 
a corrupt, degraded, and licentious sect in Western India, 
usually denominated the sect of Mahfrdjos, but also known 
as the sect of the Vallabhicharya, Rudra Sampradiya, or 
Pushti Mérga. To show how widely the tenets and practices 
of this sect vary from the doctrines which form a fundamental 
basis of the Hindu religion, it will be desirable to present a 
auceinct view of this religion in ita primitive condition. 

The primitive elements of the Hindu Religion are found in. 
the Vede. Professor Max Miiller observee—“ The key-note 
of all religion, natural as well as revealed, is present in the 
hymna of the Veda. ... There is the belief in God, the per- 
ception of the difference between good and evil, the convic- 
tion that God hates sin, end loves the righteous.”* Mr. H. 

© Miiller’s Anciont Sanskrit Literature, p. 588. 
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T. Colebrooke remarks—“The real doctrine of the whole 
“Indian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended.”* * 

The collective title of the Holy Books comprising the 
entire body of the primitive religion of the Hindus, both 
doctrinal and ceremonial is— Vedas. They consist of several 
divisions, each branching off into further sub-divisions, com- 
ments, and explanations, as follows :-— 





The Four Vedas. 
1, Rro-Vzpa. 3. SAata-Vepa. 
Yasun-Vena. 4. Arnanva-Vzpa. 
Siz Vedéngas. 
1. Stesxi. 4, Nisorra. 
2, Ommanpa, 5. SJyortana. 
8. Vykwarana. 6. Kaira. 
Four Vedopdngas. 
1, Murwinef. 8. Duanwa-Sisrna. 
Nrfra. 4. Pundyas. 
Four Upavedas, 
1. Axvnva. 3. Ganpaarva. 
2, Daanarva. 4, Antua-Sistzs, 


All of these have other sub-divisions, either explanatory, com- 
mentatorial, or in the shape of illustrative indexes. Having 
given the general view to assist in following out the descrip- 
tion of the several divisions, we will now proceed. 

The primary books, whence all the rest emanate, are the 
Vedas, which are seid “to have been revealed by Bramha, 
and to have been preserved by tradition until they were 
arranged in the present order by a sage who thence obtained 
the surname of Vydsa or Vedavydsa, that is, the compiler of 
the Vedas.”+ The word Veda means knowledge, and its 
root signifies light or fire. These Vedas ere written in 
Sanskrit, the ancient sacred language of the Brahmans, with 

© Colebrocke on the Hindu Religion, p. 68. + Ibid, pi. 
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the Devanagari character; and are supposed to have originally 
consisted of three, namely, the Rig-veda, the Yajur-veda, and 
the Sdma-veda. To these, the Atharva-veda, which is not 
considered of equal sanctity, and is of less authority than the 
others, was subsequently added. 

Each of these Vedas consists of two distinct parts: the 
Sanhitd, or collection of Mantras, and Bréhmana. The 
Sanhité is “the aggregate assemblage, in a single collection,” 
of the prayers and hymns; the Bréhmana is “a collection of 
rules for the application of the mantras, directions for the 
performance of particular rites, citations of the hymns,” illus- 
trations, and legendary narrations.* 

The Ric-vepa takes precedence of the rest; for, as Mr. 
Muir says, “the Tuittiriyas, or followers of the Black 
Yajur-veda, record that whatever sacrifical act is performed 
by means of the Sdma- and Yajur-veda is comparatively 
slender; whatever is done by means of the Rig-veda is 
strong :”+ and the Kaushitaki Bréhmana, which does not 
mention the Atkarva-veda, calls the Yajur- and Sdéma-veda 
“ the attendants of Rig-veda.” t The first of the four Vedo- 
péngas also, the Mimdnsd, makes mention only of the 
three first Vedas; and what still further establishes the 
priority of the Hig-veda is that some of the hymns of the 
Yoajur-veda and all those of the Sdma-veda are derived from 
those of the Rig-veda. 

It is probable that originally there was but one text of the 
four Vedas. Tradition says that “ Vydsa having compiled 
and arranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mythological 
poems, taught the several Vedas to as many disciples. These 
disciples instructed their respective pupils, who, becoming 
teachers in their turn, communicated the knowledge to their 
own disciples, until at length, in the progress of successive 


© Wilson’s Rig-voda Sanhith, i., Introduction, p. ix. and x, 
+ Muir's Orig. Sansk. Toxts, i. p. 86. ¢ Milller’s Anc. Sensk. Lit, p. 487: 
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instructions, eo great variations crept into the text, or into 
the manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no less 
sacred precepts for its use and epplication, that the eleven 
hundred different schools of scriptural knowledge arose.” * 

The Charanavyuha, which treats of these schools, mentions. 
several by name, and states that five, sixty-eight, a thousand, 
and nine, were the respective numbers of the Charanas, of 
the Rig-, Ydjur-, Sdma-, and Atharva-vedas. Had these 
original SékAds been extant in modern times they might, 
perhaps, have accounted for some of the superstitions of later 
days, said to be founded on, but not countenanced by, the 
present text of the Lig-veda Sanhitd. 

“All the verses of the Yajur-veda and all the verses of the 
Séma-veda are used in one sacrificial act or another, but this 
ig not the case with the verses of the Rig-veda, Many of the 
latter, indeed, are likewise indispensable for sacrificial pur- 
poses, as we are taught by the ritual books connected with 
this Veda; yet a large number remain, which stand quite 
aloof from any ceremony. This class bears purely a poetical 
or mystical character ; and it may be fairly inferred that even 
the strong tendency of later ages to impress an entirely 
sacrificial stamp on each of these Vedas, broke down before 
the natural and poetical power that had evidently called forth 
these songs, as it could not incorporate them amongst the 
liturgic hymns.”+ One of these we will give as an example 
of the class: it is from the tenth mandala, and is very in- 
teresting, as shewing the Hindu original and mystical notions 
of the origin of things. It runs thus :— 


“Then there was no entity nor nonentity; no world nor sky, nor 
anght above it; nothing anywhere in the happiness of any one, 
involving or involved; nor water deep and dangerous. Death was 
not; nor then was immortality, nor distinction of day or night. 
But Tzar breathed without afflation, single with (Swadhd) her who 


* Colebrooke on the Hinda Religion, p. 4. 
+ Goldsticker’s Paper on Vode~Cyclepesis, p. 677. 
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is within him. Other than him, nothing existed (which) since (has 
been). Darkness there was; (for) this universe was enveloped with 
darkness, and was undistinguishable (like fluids mixed in) waters; 
but that mass, which was covered by the husk, was (at length) 
produced by the power of contemplation. First, desire was formed 
in his mind, and that became the original productive seed; which 
the wise, recognising it by the intellect in their hearts, distinguish, 
in nonentity, as the bond of entity. Did the luminous ray of these 
(creative acts) expand in the middle? or above? or below? That 
productive sced at once became providence (or sentient souls) and 
matter (or the elements): she who is sustained within himself was 
inferior; and he, who heeds, was superior. Who knows exactly, 
and who shall in this world declare, whence and why the creation 
took place? The gods are subsequent to the production of this 
world; then who can know whence it proceeded? or whence thia 
varied world arose? or whether it upholds itself or not? He who 
in the highest heaven is the ruler of this universe, does indeed 
know; but not another can possess this knowledge.” 

This high-toned mysticism of the early Hindu religion 
became, as we shall sec, degraded to o debasing and anthropo- 
morphic superstition which converted this spirituality to a 
gross personification. ‘There is further evidence to show 
that the collection of the Rig-veda cannot have borne 
originally a ritual stamp. When songs are intended only 
for liturgic purposes they are sure to be arranged in con~ 
formity with the ritual acts to which they apply; when, on 
the contrary, they fiow from the poetical or pious longings of 
the soul, they may, in the course of time, be used at, and 
adapted for, religious rites; but they will never submit to 
that systematic arrangement which is inseparable from the 
class of liturgic songs. Now, such a systematic arrangement 
characterises the collection of the Yajur-veda and Séma-veda 
hymns : it is foreign to the Rig-veda Sanhité.”* 

To give a notion of the elaborate subdivision of the Vedas 
we may cite that of the Sanhité of the Rig-veda, which 
itself now exists only in the text of the Sakhala school. This 


© Goldatiicker’s Paper on Vede—-Cyclopesdis, p. 578. 
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Sanhité is divided, or arranged, on two methods. “According 
to the first it is divided into eight ashtékas, or eighths, each 
of which is again subdivided into adfydyas, or lectures, each 
adhydya consisting of a number of vargas, or sections, and a 
varga of a number of rich, or verses, usually five. According 
to the second method, the Sanhité is divided into ten man- 
dalas, or circles, aubdivided into eighty-five annavdhas, or 
lessons, which consist of one thousand and seventeen (or with 
eleven additional hymns, of one thousand and twenty-eight) 
saktas, or hymns; these again, containing ten thousand five 
hundred and eighty and a half rich, or verses. The first eight 
of these manda/as begin with hymns addressed to Agni, which 
are followed by hymns addressed to Zndra. After the latter 
come generally hymns addressed to the Viswa Devas, or the 
gods collectively, and then those which are devoted to other 
divinities. The ninth mandala is wholly addressed to the 
Soma-plant,” so distinguished in the sacrificial rites; “and 
the tenth mandala has chiefly served for the collection of the 
Atharva-veda hymns.” * 

The Yasur-vepa consists of two different Vedas, which 
have separately branched out into various Sakhis. They are 
termed Black and White Yajur-veda, or Taittiriya and Vdja- 
saneyi. The Taittiriye, or Black Yajur-veda, is more copious 
in regard to mantras than the White Yajur-veda. “Ite 
Sanhité, or collection of prayers, is arranged in seven books, 
containing from five to eight lectures, or chapters. Each 
chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sections (annavika), 
which are equally distributed in the third and sixth books, 
but unequally in the rest. The whole number exceeds six 
hundred and fifty.”"+ 

“The Vijasaneyi, or White Yajur-veda, is the shortest of 
the Vedas; so far as respects the first and principal part, 


* Goldstiicker’s Paper on Veda—Cyelopmdia, pp. §78- 
+ Golebrooke on the Hindu Religion, p43. 7 mee 
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which comprehends the mantras. The Sanhité, or vollection 
of prayers and invocations belonging to this Veda, is com- 
prised in forty lectures (adhy§ya), unequally subdivided into 
numerous short sections (kéndik4), each of which, in general, 
constitutes a prayer or mantra. It is also divided, like the 
Rig-veda, into annavékas, or chapters. The number of anna- 
vikas, aa they are stated at the close of the index to this 
‘Veda, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six: the number 
of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand.” * 

The Yajur-veda “has largely drawn on the Rig-veda 
hymns. But the first difference we observe is that its con- 
tents are not entirely taken from the principal Veda, and the 
second is marked by the circumstances that it often combines 
with verses, passages in prose, which are called Yajus (dit. 
‘that by which the sacrifice ia effected,’) and have given to 
Yajur-veda its name. Besides, the ceremonial for which this 
‘Veda was made up is much more diversified and elaborate than 
that of the Séma-veda; and the mystical and philosophical 
allusions, which now and then appear in the Rig-veda, 
probably in its latest portions, assume a more prominent 
place in the Yajur-veda. In one word, it is the sacrificial 
Veda, os its name indicates. Hence we understand why it 
was looked upon in that period of Hindu civilization which 
waa engrossed. by superstitions and rites, as the principal 
Veda, superior, in fact, to the Rig-veda, where there is no 
aystem of rites.” + 

Sita-vepa.—A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be 
attached, according to Indian notions, to the Séma-veda ; if 
reliance may be placed on the inference suggested by the 
etymology of its name, which indicates the efficacy of this 
part of the Vedas in removing sin. The prayers belonging 
to it are composed in metre and intended to be chanted, and 


© Colebrocks on the Hindu Religion, p. 31. 
+ Goldsticker's Peper on Veda-cOydypedia, p. 584, 
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their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this mode of 
uttering them.”* “The Sanhité (of the S4ma-veda) consists 
of two parts, the Archika and Staubhika. The Archike, as 
adapted to the special use of the priests, exists in two forms, 
called Gémas, or Song-books, the Veyagina and Aranya- 
gana. The Staubhike exists in the same manner as Uha- 
gina and Uhyagéna.”+ As regards the Bréhmanas of the 
Séma-veda, Sayana enumerates eight: of these the first two 
are the most important, and treat of the sacrifices which are 
performed with the juice of the Soma-plant. The third is 
Temarkuble on account of the incantatory ceremonies it 
describes.” + 
Tur Aruarva-vEepA.—< The Sanhité, or collection of 
prayers and invocations belonging to this Veda, is composed 
of twenty books (kandas), subdivided into sections, hymns, 
and verses.”§ “The Atharva-veda,” says Madhusidana, 
“is not used for tho sacrifice ; it only teaches how to appease, 
to bless, to curse,” etc. Its songs, as Professor Miiller observes, 
“formed probably an additional part of the sacrifice from a 
very early time. They were chiefly intended to counteract 
the influence of any untoward evont that might happen 
during the sacrifice. They also contained imprecations and 
blessings, and various formulas, such as popular superstition 
would be sure to sanction at all times and in all countries.’”!/ 
There are in the Vedic age, as Professor Max Miiller re- 
marks, “four distinct periods which can be established with 
sufficient evidence. They may be called the Chhandas period, 
Mantra period, Brakmana period, and Sttra period, accord- 
ing to the general form of the literary productions which 
give to each of them its peculiar historical character." Ac- 
cording to this, the Bréhmanas which form the sacrificial and 
. rw. onthe Pinte either Py ge ay + uit Kalas Ai Tits note 
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ceremonial portions of the Vedas were written in the third 
period of the Vedic age. With regard to the Sanhithe-col- 
lection of hymns and prayers those of the Rig-veda only be- 
long to the first period. The Sanhitis of other Vedas “were 
more likely the production of the Brahmana period.” * 

The hymn we have extracted in a former passage from 
the tenth mandala of the Rig-veda points to the fact that the 
Vaidik creed established but one God, or principle of crea: 
tion, and that the many gods which occur in the Vaidik 
hymns aro but poctical allegories of the One Great Soul. 
“The deities invoked,” as observed by Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, 
“appear on a cursory inspection of the Veda to be as various 
as the authors of the prayers addressed to them; but, accord- 
ing to the most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, 
those numerous names of persons and things are all resolvable 
into different titles of three deities, and, ultimately, of one 
God. The Mhdnti, or glossary of the Vedas, concludes with 
three lists of names of deities,—the first comprising such as 
are deemed synonymous with fire; the second, with air; and 
the third, with the sun. In the last part of the Nirukia, 
which entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted that 
there are but three gods: ‘ 7isra iva devatéh.’ The farther 
inference, that these intend but one deity, is supported by 
many passages in the Veda; and is very clearly and con- 
cisely etated in the beginning of the index to the Rig-veda, 
on the authority of the Nirukta and of the Veda itself.” + 

The chief deities addressed in many of the hymns of the 
Rig-veda are Agni and Indra; and there are besides Stirya, 
Vishnu, and Varuna, and Mitra of inferior distinction. Agni 
is the God of Fire as it exists on earth, in the fire of lightning 
and in the fire of the sun. Deities subordinate to him are 
the Marutas, or winds. dndra is the God of the Firmament. 
It is he who fixed the stars in their position, and raized the 
*® Miillor’s Anc, Sansk. Lit,, p.457, + Colebrooke'on the Hindu Religion, p. 12. 
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gun aloft; but he is peculiarly the conqueror of Vritra (the 
enveloper), the demon who hides the sun; and he pierces the 
clouds which threaten to withhold their waters from the 
earth with his thunderbolt, and the waters are let down. 
Vishnu is identified with the sun in its three stages of rising, 
culmination, and setting ; and Varuna is the all-embracing 
heaven, the orderer and ruler of the universe, who esta- 
blished the eternal laws which govern the movements of the 
world, and which neither immortal nor mortal may break: he 
regulates the seasons; appoints sun, moon, stars, and their 
courses; and gives to each creature that which is peculiarly 
characteristic. From his station in heaven he sees and hears 
everything; nothing can remain hidden from-him: he grante 
wealth, averts evil, and protects cattle. Mitra is the divinity 
that presides over the day, and is “a dispenser of water.”* 

“We must not,” says Professor Max Miiller, ‘‘ compare the 
Aryan and the Semitic races. Whereas, the Semitic nations 
relapsed from time to time into polytheism, the Aryans of 
India seem to have relapsed into monotheism. ... There ia a 
monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda; and, 
even in the invocations of their innumerable gods, the re- 
tmembrance of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the 
mist of an idolatrous phraseology, like the blue sky that is 
hidden by passing clouds.” + 

“Thus we read, ‘I know not what this is that I am like; 
turned inward I walk, chained in my mind. When the 
firstborn of tims comes near me,, then I obtain the portion 
of this speech.’ 

“In the 30th verse of the same hymn wo read : ‘ Breathing 
lies the quick-moving life, heaving, yet firm, in the midst of 
ita abodes. The living one walks through the powers of the 
dead ; the immortal is the brother of the mortal.’ Sometimes 
when these oracular sayings have been pronounced, the poet 

© Wilson's Big-veda, i, p. xxziv. + Miiller's Auc, Samak. Lit., p. 558-9, 
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claims his due. ‘One who had eyes,’ he says, ‘saw it; the 
blind will not understand it. A poet, who is a boy, he has 
perceived it; he who understands it will be the father of his 
father.’ 

“Tn the same hymn one verse occurs which boldly declares 
the existence of but one Divine Being though invoked under 
different names (R. V. i. 164, 46). 

“They call (him) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then he 
is the well-winged heavenly Garutmat; that which is One 
the wise call it many ways; they call it Agni, Yama, 
Miatariévan.’* 

“T add only one more hymn, in which the idea of one God 
is expressed with such power and decision, that it will make 
us hesitate before we deny to the Aryan nations an instinctive 
monotheism (R. V. x. 121). 


“<6In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light. He 
was the only born Lord of all that is. He stablished the earth, and 
this sky ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

“(tHe who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose blessing all 
the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immortality; whose shadow 
is death ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who through His power is the only king of the breathing 
and awakening world; He who governs all, man and beast ;—Who 
ig the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

“tHe whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river; He whose these regions are, aa it 
were, his two arms;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? : 

“He through whom the sky is bright, and the earth firm; He 
through whom the heaven was stablished—nay, the highest heaven ; 
‘He who measured out the light in the air;—Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

‘«¢ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look 
up, trembling inwardly; He over whom’ the rising sun shines 
forth ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

«Wherever the mighty water-clonds went, where they placed 
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the eced and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the only life of the 
bright gods ;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

(«He who by His might looked even over the water-clouds, the 
clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice; He who te God 
above all gods;—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

«May He not destroy us, He the creator of the earth; or He, 
the righteous, who created the heaven; He who also created the 
bright and mighty waters.—Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ?? 

‘We have shown the tendency of this Vaidik creed, that 
we may shortly display its application to the existing 
worship; and we now proceed to the further elucidation of 
the several divisions of the Sistras. In speaking of the 
Vedas, we should not feel justified in leaving unnoticed that 
class of works known by the name “ Upanishads,” which are 
80 intimately connected with them, and which were held by 
later generations in the same awe as the Vedas. They con- 
tain tho theological or theosophical writings which have 
sprang from the Brakmana. The word Upanishad signifies 
the science which destroys erroneous ideas or ignorance, or 
the entering into that which is hidden. Tho knowledge 
which the Upanishads intend to convey is chiefly that of the 
production and nature of the world, of the properties of a 
Supreme Divinity, and of the human soul, which they con- 
ceive to be part of it. They contain the highest authority on 
which the various systems of philosophy in India rest. “The 
old Upanishads did not pretend to give more than ‘ guesses 
at truth,’ and when, in course of time, they became invested 
with an inspired character, they allowed great latitude to 
those who professed to believe in them as revelation. Yot 
this was not sufficient for the rank growth of philosophical 
doctrines during the latter ages of Indian history.; and when 
none of the ancient Upanishads could be found to suit the 
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purpose, the founders of new sects had no scruple and no 
difficulty in composing new Upanishads of their own.” * 

The Vedéngas are called the Limbs of the Vedas, and dis- 
play the mode in which scientific research sprung from the 
sacred texts. The first Vedénga is Sikshd, which treats of 
the science of orthoepy, or proper pronunciation ; the second, 
called Chhandas, treats of prosody; the third, named Vyd- 
karana, treats of grammar. Upon this the celebrated Pdnint 
wrote a treatise which is considered as equal to the best 
grammatical works of any nation or age: it is in eight 
chapters, consisting of thirty-two sections aud three thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-six rules. So great was the 
renown of thia wonderful labour (of which we have an admir- 
able edition edited by Dr. Goldstiicker), that it was eupposed 
to have been inspired by the god Sioa himself, and it is still 
to the present day the standard of Sanskrit speech. The 
fourth Vedénga is Nirukia, which treats of etymology; the 
fifth is Jyotisha, which treats of astronomy; and the sixth 
Vedénga is the Kapa, or ceremonial, and constitutes the 
code of the Brahmanic rites. Two other classes of Sistras 
complete the code of these Kalpa works, and are the Grikya 
and the Sémaydchdrika Sitras; the former describes the 
domestic ceremonies as distinct from the great sacrificial 
acts, and consists of the marriage ceremonies, those per- 
formed on conception, at various periods before birth, at 
birth, on naming the child, of carrying him out to see the 
sun, of feeding him, of cutting his hair, and “of investing 
him as a student and handing him to a guru, under whose care 
he is to study the sacred writings. . . . It is only after he has 
served his apprenticeship end grown up to manhood that 
he is allowed to marry, to light the sacrificial fire for himself, 
to choose his priests, and to perform year after year the 
solemn sacrifices prescribed by Sruti and Smritt, The latter 

© Miller's Anc. Sansk. Lit, p, 817. 
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are described in later books of the Grihya-slfras, and the 
last book contains a full account of the funeral ceremonies 
and of the sacrifices offered tq the spirits of the departed.” * 
The Sémayéchérika Sutras regulate the relations of every 
day life, and in them we have to look for the originals of 
the metrical law books, such as Hanu, Ydjnavalkya, and the 
rest.t : 
The next class are the Vedopdngas, which are divided into 
four, viz.: first, the Mimdnsd, which explains portions of the 
Veda, both doctrinal and ceremonial; the second Nydya, 
which contains a refutation of atheism, by way of reasoning ; 
the third, Dharma Sdstra, containing the ordinations of 
anu, a complete code of morality, and a poetical account of 
God, spirits, and the origin of the world and man; and the 
fourth class are the Purdnas, which consist of eighteen, to 
which are appended as many Upapurdnas, or compilations 
and explanations. Taken collectively they are of mystical 
and philosophical contexture, cosmogonical, theogonical, and 
chronological; and contain extensive legendary narratives. 
We will briefly enumerate them, with their contents :— 

1. Vishnu Purdna, the history of Viehnu and his incarna- 
tions, in 23000 Slohas. 2. Néradya Purdna, the history of 
Nérad, as god of music, in 25000 Stohas. 3. Bhdgavata 
Purdna, the history of Krishna or Vishnu, in twelve books, 
11000 Stokas. 4. Garuda Purdna, in 19000 Stokas. 5, 
Padma Puréna, the history of Lakshmi, the Consort of 
Vishnu, in 55000 Slokas. 6. Vardha Purdna, the history 
of the third incarnation of Vishnu, in 24000 Siokas. 7. 
HMatsya Purdna, the history of the first incarnation of Vishnu, 
in 14000 Stokas. 8. Linga Purdna, the history of Siva, in 
11000 Siokas. 9. Siva Purdna, in 24000 Swohas. 10. 
Skanda Purdna, the history of Skanda, the son of Siva, in 
81000 Siokas. 11. Agneya Purdna, the abstract of all know- 

* Miiller’s Ane. Sansk. Lit., p. 204. + Toid, p. 200. 
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ledge, in 15500 Siokas. 12. Kurma Purdna, in 17000 
Stohas. 18. Brahménda Purdna, the history of Réma- 
chandra, in 12000 Siokas. J4. Brahma Vaieartta Purana, 
which is especially dedicated to Krishna as Govinda, and is 
principally occupied by him and his mistress Rédh&: it is 
also full on the subject of Prakriti, or personified nature, in 
18000 Siokas. 15. Markandeya Purdna, the history of 
Durgi, which contains the famous Chandi Pdtha, in 9000 
Siokas. 16, Bhavishya Purdna, in 14500 Siokas. 17. 
Vimana Purdna, in 10000 Slokas._ 18. Brakma Purdna, in 
10000 Siokds. = b}yke 2 

The four Upavedas comprise—1. Ayurea, which treats of 
surgery and physic. 2. Dhanarea, which treats of the art of 
war. 8. @andharva, which treats of music and dancing. 
And 4. Artha-Sdstra, which treats of political economy. 

Together with these canonical books may be classed the 
two ancient and excellent Epics—namely, the Ramdyana, 
the work of Vélmika, containing the history of Rama, king 
of Ayodhyé, the seventh avatér of Vishnu; and the Mahd- 
bharata, containing the war between Pandavas and Kauravas, 
the descendants of the ancient Indian king Bhdrata, in 
eighteen books and more than 100,000 Slokas, the celebrated 
episode of which, the Bhagavad Gitd, is well known. 


CHAPTER II. 
RELIGIOUS SECIS OF THE HINDUS. 


Iw the last chapter we took a brief and rapid review of the 
sacred writings of the Hindus. It was to be expected that 
many conflicting opinions would originate in such a mass of 
doctrine, commentary, and interpretation, the heterogeneous 
aubjects introduced, and tho errors and misconceptions inter- 
polated by transcribers in the lapse of centuries. These 
opinions led progressively to divergent views, strained some- 
times to excess by the subtle artifices of a crafty priesthood, 
prompted by the instigations of e paramount self-interest ; 
and sometimes by the enthusiam of the devotee, who, con- 
scientiously conceiving that he had, in his meditations, 
detected the true path, was anxious that his contemporaries 
and posterity should not be lost in intricate by-ways, and so 
promulgated his peculiar views, which ensured advocates and 
followers. Thus, in the thousand and one modes by which 
new opinions are disseminated and adherents found, the 
Hindu religion, like the other religions of the world, has 
generated sects and sectaries, and the number of those who 
are dissentient in their tenets and their ceremonies is multi- 
tudinous. 

“The worship of the populace, being addressed to different 
divinities, the followers of the several gods naturally separated 
into different associations, and the adorers of Brahma, Viehnu, 
and Siva, or other phantoms of their faith, become distinct 
and insulated bodies in the general aggregate. The conflict 
of opinion on subjects on which human reason has never yet 
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agreed, led to similar differences in the philosophical class, 
and resolved itself into the several Daréanas, or schools of 
philosophy.” * : 

“To the internal incongruities of the system, which did not 
affect ita integral existence, others were, in time, superadded 
that threatened to dissolve or destroy the whole. Of this 
nature was the exclusive adoration of the old deities, or of 
new forms of them; and even, it may be presumed, the intro- 
duction of new divinities. In all these respects, the Purdnas 
and Zuntras were especially instrumental ; and they not only 
taught their followers to assert the unapproachable superiority 
of the gods they worshipped, but inspired them with feelings 
of animosity towards those who presumed to dispute that 
supremacy. In this conflict the worship of Brakmd has 
disappeared, as well as, indeed, that of the whole pantheon, 
except Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, or their modifications. With 
respect to the two former, in fuct, the representatives have 
borne away the palm from the prototypes, and Krishna, 
Réma, or the Linga, are almost the only forms under which 
Vishnu and Siva are now adored in most parts of India, 

“The varieties of opinion kept pace with those of practice ; 
and six heretical schools of philosophy disputed the pre- 
eminence with their orthodox brethren. We have little or 
no knowledge of these systems, and even their names are not 
satisfactorily stated: they seem, however, to be the Saugata, 
or Bauddha; Arhata, or Jaina; and Varhaspatya, or atheist- 
ical, with their several subdiviaions. 

“Had the difference of doctrine taught in the heretical 
schools been confined to tenets of a merely speculative 
nature, they would, probably, have encountered little opposi- 
tion, and excited little enmity among the Brahmanical clase, 
of which latitude of opinion is a very common characteristic. 
Vrihaspati, the founder of the atheistical echool, however, 

* H. H. Wilson's Works, vol. i. p. 2. 
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attacks both the Vedas and the Brahmans, and asserts that 
the whole of the Hindu system is a contrivance of the 
priesthood, to secure s means of livelihood for themselves ; 
whilst the Bauddhas and Jainas, equally disregarding the 
Vedas and the Brahmans, the practice and opinions of the 
Hindus, invented a set of gods for themselves, and deposed 
the ancient pantheon. These aggressions provoked resent- 
ment: the writings of these sects are- alluded to with every 
epithet of anger and contempt, and they are all anathematised 
as heretical and atheistical. More active measures than 
anathemas, it may be presumed, were had recourse to. The 
followers of Vrihaspati, having no worship at all, easily 
eluded the storm; but the Bauddhas of Hindustan were 
annihilated by its fury, and the Jainas apparently evaded it 
with difficulty, although they have undoubtedly survived its 
terrors, and may now defy its force. 

“The varieties thus arising from innovations in practice 
and belief, have differed, it may be concluded, at different eras 
of the Hindu worship. To trace the character of those which 
have latterly disappeared, or to investigate the remote history 
of some which still remain and are apparently of ancient 
date, are tasks for which we are far from being yet prepared ; 
the enquiry is in itself so vast, and so little progress has been 
made in the studies necessary to its elucidation, that it must 
remain in the obscurity in which it has hitherto been 
enveloped.”* 

The adorers of these divinities, as Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, 
about nine centuries ago spread into a multitude of sects, a 
mere catalogue of the names of which, without the discrimi- 
nation of their creeds, would be an almost profitless labour ; 
for it would want the muscular flesh to give the skeleton 
form. The learned Brahman Sankara, did, indeed, about this 
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period endeavour, by great exertions, to suppress these dif- 
ferent secta, and to re-introduce the sole recognition and 
worship of Brahm’, Para Beahmé, the Supreme and sole 
ruler of the universe; but he saw no reason to distrust the 
faith of those who worshipped the personifications of Brahmé, 
Vishnu, and Siva, they not being competent to the abstruc- 
tion and elevation of mind requisite for the comprehension of 
the one Great First Cause and animating principle. For he 
observed : ‘In the present impure age, the bud of wisdom 
being blighted by iniquity, men are inadequate to the appre- 
hension of pure unity; they will be apt therefore again to 
follow the dictates of their own fancies, and it is necessary 
for the preservation of the world, and the maintenance of 
civil and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those modifi- 
cations of the Divine Spirit which are the works of the 
Supreme.” 

His success was not of permanent duration; for, in the 
course of time, other teachings were introduced, and ulti- 
mately and gradually resolved thenmelves into the present 
condition of the Hindu religion. The worshippers of this 
faith consist now of the Vaisknavas, Saivas and Séktas ; or 
the adorers of Vishnu, Sioa, and Sakti. 

Amongst these must not be enumerated the few learned 
Brahmans who may be found, and who consider themselves 
as the sole orthodox adorers, admitting the Vedas, the Law 
Books, the Purénas, and the Tantras as the only ritual they 
recognise ; although they even select some particular deity 
as their Ishta Devaté, or chosen god. A very remarkable 
feature of sectarianism in the present day is that the distine- 
tion of caste almost merges in the identity of schiam. The 
following list * enumerates, if not all, at least the chief of the 
sects into which the Hindu religion is now divided : 
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The Vaishnavas comprise the— ; 

. “Réménujas, or Sri Sampradéyis, or Sri Vaish- 
navas. ae 

2. Réménandis, or Rémévats. 

8, Kabir Panthis. 

4. Khakis. 

5. Maluk Dists. 

6 

7. 

8. 

9. 


» 


. Dada Panthis. 
, Réya Dials. 
. Sensis. 
. Vallabhacharis, or Rudra Sampradiyis. 
10. Miré Bais. 
11. Medhwicharis, or Brahm4 Sampradéyis. 
12. Nimévats, or Sanakidi Sampradéyis. 
18. Vaishnavas of Bengal. 
14. R&dh& Vallabhis. 
15. Sékhi Bhévas. 
16, Charan Disis. 
17. Hariéchandis. 
18. Sadhné Panthis. 
19. Madhavis. 


20. Sannyfisis, Vairégis, and Négés. 


The Saivas comprise the— 
1. Dandis and Dasnimis. 


2. Jogis. 

3. Jangams. 

4. Peramahansas. 

5. Urddhabéhis, Ak4s Mukhis, and Nakhis. 
6. Gidharas. 
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The Sékias comprise the— 
1. Dakahinis. 
2. Vémis. . 
3, Kénchalyés. 
4, Karéris. 


There is a further miscellaneous class which cannot be 
arranged with the above, whose tenets again differ, and some 
of which, even amongst themselves, admit of further sub- 
division, as they deviate in their belief from their own 
branch. 

These Miscellaneous Sects are the 


1. Génapatyés. 
2, Saurapates, Surya-Upashakas. 
8. Nanek Shéhis, of which there are seven classes, viz. 

a, Udésis. 

6. Ganjbakhshis. 

c. Rémrayis. 

d. Suthra Shéhis. 

e. Govind Sinhis. 

J. Nirmalas, 

g- Nagas. 
4. Jainas, of two principal orders : 

a, Digambaras. 

6. Swotémbaras. 
5. Babé Lalis. 
6 Pr, 
%. Sadhs. 
8. Satnimis 
9. Sis » 
10. Binyavédis. 


This long enumeration might be still further lengthened 
did: we introduce the many sub-secta and affiliated oommu- 
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nitiea which adopt modifications of the doctrine and care- 
monial of the sects from which they have seceded; and it 
may be well considered that the multitude of these heresies 
make the Hindu religion a maze of confusion, the inter- 
minable intricacies of which cannot be threaded for want of a 
clue, 

‘We shall now briefly notice a few of the sects given in the 
preceding list, in order to shew the leading features of their 
doctrines. 

VAISHAVAS. 

The Vaishnavas are usually distinguished into four prin- 
cipal Sampraddyas, or sects, viz.: Réménuja, Vishnu Syami, 
Médhevéchérya, and Nimbérka; of these, the most ancient 
and respectable ia the first, called also the St Sempraddya, 
founded by the Vaishnava reformer Ramdnuja, about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 


RAMANUJAS, 

“The worship of the followers of Rémdnuja is addressed to 
Vishnu and to Lakshmi, and their respective incarnations, 
either singly or conjointly ; and the Sri Vaishnavas, which by 
general name the sect is known, consist of corresponding sub- 
divisions, as Nérdyana or Lakshmi, or Lakshmi Narayana, or 
Rdma or Sitd, or Sttd Réma or Kriskna, or Rukminl, or 
any other modifications of Vishnu, or his consort, is the pre- 
ferential object of the veneration of the votary.”* 

“The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this 
seot are the individual preparetion and scrupulous privacy of 
their meals: they must not eat in cotton garments, but 
having bathed, must put on woollen or silk: the teachera 
allow their select pupils to assist them, but, in general, all 
the Rdménujas cook for themselves; and should the meal 
daring this process, or whilst they are eating, attract even 
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the looks of a stranger, the operation is instantly stopped, 
and the viands buried in the ground. A similar delicacy, in 
this respect, prevails amongst some other classes of Hindus, 
especially: the Rdjaput families; but it is not carried to #0 
preposterous an extent. 

“The chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu sect is the 
communication, by the teacher to the disciple, of the Mantra, 
which generally consists of the name of some deity, or a short 
address to him : it is communicated in a whisper, and never 
lightly made known by the sdept to profane eara. The 
Mantra of the Rémdnuja sect is said to be the six syllable 
Mantra, or Om Rémdya namah ; or Om, salutation to Rama. 

“ Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a civil 
character, is the term or terms with which the religious 
members salute each other when they meet, or in which 
they are addressed by the lay members. This amongst the 
Réménujas is the phrase Ddso’smi, or Daso’ham, I am (your) 
alave; accompanied with the Prapim, or slight inclination of 
the head, and the application of the joined hands to the fore- 
head. To the Acddryas, or supreme teachers of this sect, the 
rest perform the Askiinga Dandawat, or prostration of the 
body, with the application of eight parts—the forehead, 
breast, hands, knees, and insteps of the feet, to the ground.”* 

“The chief religious tenet of the Raményjas is the asser- 
tion that Véshnu is Brakmé; that he was before all worlds, 
and was the cause and the creator of all. Although they 
maintain that Visinw and the Universe are one, yet, in 
opposition to the Veddnta doctrines, they deny thet the 
deity is void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed 
with all good qualities, and with a two-fold form: the 
supreme spirit, Paramdtmd, or cause, and the gross one, the 
effect, the universe or matter. The doctrine is hence called 
the Visishthadwaita, or doctrine of unity with attributes. In 

© HB. H, Wilson's Works, vol. i, p. 39 and 40. 
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these assertions they are followed by most of the Vaishnaca 
sects.”.* The Réménujas are decidedly hostile to the Saiva 
sect, and are not on very fritadly terms with the modern 
votaries of Krishna, although they recognise that deity as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

RAMARANDES. 

“The followers of R&mfnand are much better known than 
those of Réménuja in Upper Hindustan: they are usually 
considered ea a branch of the Réménuja eect, and address 
their devotions peculiarly to Ramachandra, and the divine 
manifestations connected with Vishnu in that incarnation, as 
Sttd, Lakskmana, and Hanumdin.”t 

“The especial object of the worship of Rdémdnanda’s fol- 
lowers is Vishnu, as Ramachandra: they, of course, reverence 
all the other incarnations of Vishnu, but they maintain the 
superiority of Rdma, in the present or Kali Yug: hence 
they are known collectively es Hdmdoats, although the same 
variety prevails amongst them as amongst the Rémdnujas es 
to the exclusive or collective worship of the male and female 

members of this incarnation, or of dma and Stid singly or 
jointly, or Std Réma. Individuals of them also pay parti= 
cular veneration to some of the other forms of Vishnu ; and 
they hold in like estimation, as the Rémdnujas and every 
Vaishnava sect, the Sdlagrém stone and Tulasi plant. Their 
forms of worship correspond with those of the Hindus _ 
generally ; but some of the mendicant memibers of the sect, 
who are very numerous, and are usually known as Vairdgts, 
or Viraktas, consider all forms of adoration superfluous, 
beyond the incessant invocation of the name of Krishna and 

Réma." 

KABIR PANTHIS. 

“Amongst the twelve disciples of Rdmdnand, the most 

celebrated of all, and one who seams to have produced 
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directly or indirectly a greater effect on the state of popular 
belief than any other, was Kabir. With an unprecedented 
boldness he assailed the wholé system of idolatrous worship, 
and ridiculed the learning of the Pandits and doctrines of the 
Séstras, in a style peculiarly well suited to the genius of 
his countrymen to whom he addressed himself; whilst he also 
directed his compositions to the Musalmén, as well as to the 
Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the Mulia and 
Kordn. The effect of his lessons, as confined to his own 
immediate followers, will be shown to have been considerable, 
but their indirect effect has been still greater ; several of the 
popular sects being little more than ramifications from his 
stock, whilst Nanak Shah, the only Hindu reformer who has 
established a national faith, appears to have been chiefly 
indebted for his religious notions to his predecessor Kabir.”* 
“The moral code of the Kabir Panthts is short, but, if 
‘observed faithfully, is of a rather favourable tendency. Life 
is the gift of God, and must not therefore be violated by his 
ereatures. Humanity is consequently a cardinal virtue, and 
the shedding of blood, whether of man or animal, a heinous 
crime. Truth ia the other great principle of their code, as" 
sal] the ills of the world, and ignorance of God, are attributable 
to original falsehood. Retirement from the world is desirable, 
‘because the passions and desires, the hepes and fears, which 
the social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity and 
purity of spirit, and prevent that undisturbed meditation on 
aan and God which is necessary to their.comprehension.” t 


DABU PANTHIS. 


“This class is one of the indirect ramifications of the 
Rdménandi stock, and is always included amongst the Vaish- 
nava schisms: its founder is said to have been.e pupil of one 
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of the Kabir Panthé teachers and to be the fifth in descent 
from Rdémdnand, according to the following geneology : 


1. Kabir, * 4. Vimdl. 
2. Kamdi. 5. Buddham, 
3. Jamdi. 6. Dadi. 


The worship is addressed to Rdma, but it is restricted to the 
Japa, or repetition of his name, and the Réma intended is the 
deity, as negatively described in the Veddnta theology: 
temples and images are prohibited.”* 

MADHWACHARIB. 

“The institution of this sect is posterior to that of the Sri 
Vaishnavas, or Rémanujas.”+ “The essential dogma of this 
sect, like that of the Vaishnavas in general, is the identifica- 
tion of Vishnu with the Supreme Spirit as the pre-existent 
cause of the universe, from whose substance the world was 
made. This primeval Visknu they also affirm to be endowed 
with real attributes, most excellent, although indefinable and 
independent. As there is one independent, however, there 
is also one dependent, and this doctrine is the characteristic 
dogma of the sect, distinguishing its professors from the 
followers of Rémdnuja, as well as Sankara, or those who 
maintain the qualified or absolute unity of the deity. The 
creed of the Mddhaws is Dwaita, or duality. It is not, 
however, that they discriminate between the principles of 
good and evil, or even the difference between spirit and 
matter, which is the duality known to other sects of the 
Hindus. Their distinction is of a more subtle character, and 
separates the Jivdtmd from the Paramdtmd, or the principle 
of life from the Supreme Being. Life, they. say, is one and 
eternal, dependent upon the Supreme, and indissolubly con- 
nected with, but not the same with him, An important 
consequence of this doctrine is the denial of Moksha, in ite 

© HL HL. Wilson's Works, vol, i p. 103, + Thid, p. 139. 
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more generally received sense, or that of absorption into the 
universal spirit, and loss of independent existence after 


death.””* ‘o : 
RIMBARKA, OR NIMAVATS. 


“This division of the Vaishnava faith is one of the four 
primary ones, and appears to be of considerable antiquity : 
it is one also of some popularity and extent, although it seems 
to possess but few characteristic peculiarities beyond the name 
of the founder, and the sectarial mark. WNimbdditya is said 
to have been a Vaishnava ascetic, originally named Bhaskar 
Acharya, and to have been, in fact, an incarnation of the 
sun, for the suppression of the heretical doctrines then 
prevalent.” + 

The Nindvats are distinguished by a circular black mark 
in the centre of the ordinary double streak of white earth, or 

* Goptchandan: they use the necklece and rosary of the stem 
of the Zudast: the objects of their worship are Arishna and 
Radhd conjointly : their chief authority is the Bhdgavat, and 
there is said to be a Bhdshya qn the Vedas by Nimbarka: 
the sect, however, is not possessed of any books peculiar to 
the members, which want they attribute to the destruction of 
their works at Mathurd, in the time of Aurengzeb.” ¢ 

SATVAS. 

The worship of Siva “appears to be the most prevalent 
and popular of ail the modes of adoration, to judge by the 
number of shrines dedicated to the only form under which 
five is reverenced, that of the Linga.”§ “Sambhu is de- 
clared by Manu to be the presiding deity of the Brahmanical 
order, and the greater number of them, particularly those 
who practice the rites of the Vedas, or who profess the study 
of the Sastras, receive Sing as their tutelary deity, wear his 
insignia, and worship the Linga, either in temples, in their 
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houses, or on the aide of a sacred stream, providing, in the 
latter case, extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or 
clay of the river’s bed.”* * 

“There are no teachers of ancient repute except Senkar- 
dchdrya, and. his doctrines are too philosophical and specula- 
tive to have made him popular.” t 

DANDIS. 

“The Dandi is distinguished by carrying a small Dard, or 
wand, with several processes pr projections from it, and a 
piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in which the Brahmanical 
cord is supposed to be enshrined, attached to it: he shaves 
his hair and beard, wears only 2 cloth round his lois, and 
subsists upon food obtained ready-dressed from the houses of 
the Brahmans once a day only, which he deposits in the 
small clay pot that he carries always with him. The Dandi 
has no particular time or mode of worship, but spends his 
time in meditation, or in practices corresponding with those 
of the Yoga, and in the study of the Veddnta works, especially 
according to the comments of Sankardchérya.” + 


YOGIS, OB JOGXS, 

“The term Jogt, or Yogi, is properly applicable to the 
followers of the Yoga or Pdtanjala school of philosophy, 
which, amongst other tenets, maintained the practicability 
of acquiring, even in life, entire command over elementary 
matter by means of certain ascetic practices.” § 

“According to standard authorities, the perfect fulfilment 
of the rites which the Yogi has to accomplish requires a 
protracted existence and repeated births, and it is declared to 
be unattainable in the present, or Kali, age. The attempt is 
therefore prohibited, and the Yoga is proscribed in modern 
times. This inhibition is, however, disregarded, and the 

3 BE Nisers Works, vol tp. tat, ‘ {Rie 190. 
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individuals who are the subjects of our enquiry, endeavour to 
attain the superhuman powers which the performance of 
the Yoga is supposed to confers They especially practise the 
various gesticulations and postures of which it consists, and 
Jabour assiduously to suppress their breath and fix their 
thoughts until the effect does somewhat realise expectation, 
and the brain, in a state of over-wrought excitement, bodies 
forth a host of crude and wild conceptions, and ‘gives to airy 
nothings a local habitation and aname.’” “Some who have 
commenced their career in this line have carried the prac- 
tice to several hours’ duration, at which time they have 
described themselves as becoming perfectly exhausted, with 
strange objects passing before them, and sparks of fire 
flashing in their eyes.”* 
JANGAMS, 


“One of the forms in which the Linga worship appears is 
that of the Lingdyats, Lingavants, or Jangamas, the essential 
characteristic of which is wearing the emblem on some part 
of the dress or person. The type is of a small size, made of 
copper or silver, and is commonty worn suspended in a case 
round the neck, or sometimes tied in the turban. In com- 
mon with the Saivas generally, the Jangamas emear their 
foreheads with vib/iiti or ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry 
rosaries, made of the Rudrdksha seed. The clerical members 
of the sect usually stain their garments with red ochre.” + 


PARAMAHANSAS. 

“The Paramahansa is the ascetic who is solely occupied with 
the investigation of Brakmd, or spirit, and who is equally 
indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible of heat or cold, and 
incapable of satiety or want. Agreeably to thie definition, 
individuals are sometimes met with who pretend to have 
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attained such a degree of perfection ; in proof of which they 
go naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any 
natural want: what is brought to them as alms or food, by 
any person, is received by the attendants, whom their sup- 
posed sanctity, or a confederation of interest, attaches to 
them; and by these attendants they are fed and served on 
ail occasions, as if they were as helpless as infants.” * 
Sixras. 

“The worshippers of the Saéti, the power or energy of the 
divine nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst 
all classes of Hindus. This active energy is, agreeably to the 
spirit of the mythological system, personified, and the form 
with which it is invested, considered as the especial object of 
veneration, depends upon the bias entertained by the indivi- 
duala towards the adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the former 
case the personified Sakti is termed Lakshmi or Méhd Lakshmt, 
and in the latter, Pdrvatt, Bhavdni, or Durgé. Even Saras- 
vatt enjoys some portion of homage, much more than her 
lord, Brakmd ; whilst a vast variety of inferior beings of 
malevolent character and formidable aspect receive the 
worship of the multitude.”t “The worship of the female 
principle, as distinct from the divinity, appears to have 
originated in the literal interpretation of the metaphorical 
language of the Vedas, in which the wid! or purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the creator, 
and co-existent with him as his bride, and part of himself.” + 

“Another set of notions of some antiquity which con- 
tributed to form the character of the Sakti, whether general 
or particular, were derived from the Sénkhya philosophy. 
In this system, nature, Prakriti, or Mila Prakriti, is defined 
to be of eternal existence and independent origin, distinct 
from the supreme spirit, productive though no production, 
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and the plastic origin of all things, including even the gods. 
Hence Prakriti has come to be regarded as the mother of 
gods and men, whilst, as one with matter, the source of error, 
it is agein identified with Mdyd, or delusion; and as co- 
existent with the supreme as his Sakti, his personified 
energy, or his bride.”* “These mythological fancies have 
been principally disseminated by the Purdnas, in all which 
Prakriti, or Mdyd, bears a prominent part. The aggregate 
of the whole is given in the Brakma Vaivartta Purdna,”’t 


DAKSHINYS. 

“When the worship of any goddess is performed in a 
public manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or Purdnic 
ritual, it does not comprehend the impure practices which 
are attributed to a different division of the adorers of Sakti, 
and which are particularly prescribed to the followers of this 
system. In this form it is termed the Dakshina, or right- 
hand form of worship. The only observance that can be 
supposed to form an exception to the general character of 
this mode is the Bali, an offering of blood, in which rite a 
number of helpless animals, usually kids, are annually de- 
capitated. In some cases life is offered without shedding 
blood, when the more barbarous practice is adopted of pum- 
melling with the fists the poor animal to death: at other 
times blood only is offered without injury to life.” + 

YVAMIB. 

“The Vémis mean the left-hand worshippers, or those who 
adopt @ ritual contrary to that which is usual, and to what 
indeed they dare publicly avow.” “The worship of the Vémd- 
chéris is derived from a portion of the Zuntras.” .“The 
object of the worship is, by the reverence of Devt or Sakti, 
who ia one with Siva, to obtain supernatural powers in this 
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life, and to be identified after death with Sioa and Sakti. 
According to the immediate object of the worshipper is the 
particular form of worship; byt all the forms require the use 
of some or all of the five Makdras, Mdnsa, Matsya, Madya, 
Maithuna, and Mudré, flesh, fish, wine, women, and certain 
mystical gesticulations.”* “In this, and many of the ob- 
servances practised, solitude is enjoined ; but all the principal 
ceremonies comprehend the worship of Sakti, and require for 
that purpose the presence of a female as the living representa- 
tive and the type of the goddess. This worship is mostly cele- 
brated in a mixed society, the men of which represent Bhairaras 
or Viras, and the women Bhairavis and Néyikds. The Sakti 
is personated by a naked female, to whom meat and wine are 
offered, and then distributed amongst the assistants, the 

* yecitation of various Mantras and texts, and the performance 
of the Mudrd, or gesticulations with the fingers, accompanying 
the different stages of the ceremony; and it is terminated 
with the most scandalous orgies amongst the votaries. The 
ceremony is entitled the Sri Chakra, or Pirndbhisheka, the 
Ring, or Full Initistion.”+ “The occurrence of these im- 
purities is certainly countenanced by the texts, which the 
sects regard as authorities, and by a very general belief of 
their occurrence. The membera of the sect are enjoined 
secrecy, which, indeed, it might be supposed they would 
observe on their own account; and consequently, will not 
acknowledge their participation in such scenes.” ¢ 

KANCHALYAS. 

“The worship is that of Safti, and the practices are similar 
to those of the Kaudas or Vimdchdris. It is said to be dis- 
tinguished by one peculiar rite, the object of which is to 
eonfound all the ties of female alliance, and to enforce not 
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only 8 community of women amongst the votaries, but dis- 
regard even to natural restraints. On occasions of worship, 
the female voteries are said tq deposit their upper vests in a 
box in charge of the Guru. At the close of the usual rites, 
the male worshippers take each a vest fiom the box, and the 
female to whom the garment appertains, be she ever ao nearly 
of kin to him, is the partner for the time of his licentious 
pleasures.”** * 
© H. H. Wilson's Works, p. 263. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ORIGIN OF THE SECT OF MAHARAJAS. 


Tue Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu, are, as we 
have seen, sub-divided into a multiplicity of sects, some of 
which are absolute ascetics, and others of a bold and inquir-" 
ing spirit; but the opulent, the luxurious, and the indolent, 
in the large mass of society, and especially females, attach 
themselves to the worship of Krishne, adored under this 
“name, and his mistress Rédbi, oither conjointly or singly, 
by the names of Vishnu and Lakshmi, But there is « still 
more popular form of the worship of the divinity than this, 
although its legends are much interwoven with those of the 
others. Thisis the worship 
of the Bila Gopila, or Bala 
Krishna, the infant Krish- 
na, a worship widely dif- 
fused throughout all ranks 
of Indian society, and 
which was first promul- 

ie. gated by the founder of 

E: ; the sect under the name 

(wa = of Rudre Sampradiya. 

—_ “= = The name of the instituter 

Bible Keeton: of this eect was Vallabhé- 

chirya, whose history we shall proceed to relate, remarking 

merely that the heresy itself is possibly better known from 

the title of its teachers, as the religion of the Gokulastha 
Goséins. 
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In tracing it, however, te its spring-head and source, 
we shall find that the first teacher of the philosophical 
tenets upon which the present doctrines of the sect arc 
founded was Vishnu Sv4mi, who was a commentator on the 
texts of the Vedas. He was followed in his teaching by 
Dnéna Deva, who was succeeded by KeSévicharya, and he 
by Hirélél, who had six sons, the most distinguished of whom 
was Sridhar, who, after a time, was succecded by Bilava 
Mangala, who strengthened the sect. .Bilava Mangala wus 
succeeded, but how soon is not known, by Vallabhacharyn, 
who was the second son of Lakshman Bhatt, a Tailings 
Brahman. This Lakshman Bhatt was descended from a 
Brahman named Nérdyan Bhatt, dwelling in a village called 
Kénkrava, and was the fourth in direct descent from him. He 
lived somewhere about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, but the particulars of the exact period are not 
preserved. He promulgated the idea, which the people in 
“their monstrous credulity and ignorance put entire faith in, 
that he had been promised by Krishna that he should have 
three sons, and that his second son should succeed him as the 
incarnation of himself, the god. His wife’s name was Elmégér, 
and the first son of the marriage was Rama Krishna. 

After the birth of this child, Lakshman Bhatt, taking his 
family with him, went on a pilgrimage by the route of 
Alléhabéd to Benares, where, after dwelling some time, a 
violent dispute took place between the Mussulmans and the 
Sannyésis, which resulted in a bloody conflict. Lakshman 
Bhatt, apprehensive for the safety of his family, fled away 
with them. In the course of their flight through the country 
they eventually arrived at a wild spot called Champéranya. 
The terror of the flight, combined with the wild savageness 
of the country through which they were fleeing, had the 
effect upon the intimidated Elmégér of accelerating labour, 
she being at the time pregnant with her second child; and in 
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the wilderness of this entangled forest she gave birth to an 
eight-months’ child, on Sunday, the 11th of Vaisékh Vddya, 
Samvat 1535 (a.v. 1479). . 

In a work called Nijvrté, it is stated that when Vallabha 
wes born in Champéranya, a palace of gold sprung up on the 
spot, and the gods from the heavens showered down flowers, 
the houties danced around, and the Gandharvas (heavenly 
songaters) sang: divine music filled the air, and gods de- 
ascended in vim4n (celestial cars) to see the prodigy. Whe- 
ther, embarrassed by the encumbrance of this offspring, or 
prompted hy confidence in the promise of Krishna that this 
infant should be his incarnation, and so trusting to his pro- 
vidential intervention to protect it, they forthwith abandoned ° 
it, placing it gently upon leaves in the shade of a wide- 
branched tree. Still pursuing their flight, they at length 
arrived at a place called Chowdé-nagar, where, after residing 
some time, intelligence at length reached them that quiet 
was completely restored at Benares, upon which they set out, 
to return to that place, and taking purposely the route by 
which they had come, they speedily reached the spot where 
they had deserted their helpless infant. 

Here they found their faith in the promise of Krishna 
verified, for they beheld the little creature alive and well, 
and playing in the midst of a flame of sacrificial fire, in a pit 
gunk on the spot. This miracle exalted their hopes, and, 
after some short repose and refreshment they resumed their 
journey, taking it with them to Benares which they eventually 
reached. The name they gave the child was Vadtrabha, but 
who was afterwards called Vallabha, and acquired celebrity 
ag the founder of a widely prevailing sect in Western India, 
but whose divergent corruptions which derogate from the 
doctrines on which he founded his teaching, he had not the 
prophetical inspiration to foresee. In the course of time, 
prompted by their zeal and love, his followers erected a 
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temple upon the spot of his birth, which is still in existence. 
His younger brother’s name was Keéava. 

When Vallabha had reached the age of six or seven years 
he was placed for instruction under the tuition of Néréyan 
Bhatt; and the legend of his life, written in Brijabhéshé, 
asserts that the rapidity of his apprehension was so great and. 
miraculous, that in the short space of four months he suc- 
ceeded in learning the whole of the four Vedas, the six 
Béstras (schools of philosophy), and the eighteen Purdénas— 
an accomplishment which a mature scholar cannot hope 
thoroughly to acquire by the prolonged labour of a whole 
life. But, of course, the supernatural attended him through- 
out, and the incarnation of Krishna would receive by intuition, 
and momentarily, what would be hopeless to the laborious 
application of the uncanonized throughout any time. Valla- 
bha on attaining his eleventh year lost his father. The 
following year he took leave of his mother, and bidding 
farewell ta Gokul, the village of his residence, on the left 
bank of the Jamun&, a skort distance from Mathur&, he 
started on his pilgrimage through India 

On arriving at a certain town in the South of India, he 
became acquainted with the son of a rich and important man 
of the place, whose name was Dimodardis, and who by the 
force of his arguments, or the plausibility of his roasoning, 
was made a proselyte to his doctrines. For it is to be under- 
stood that Vallabhe had already framed his tenets and 
scheme of tuition, end, with a view to their promulgation, 
had undertaken his pilgrimage. They then both proceeded 
together onward and arrived at the city of Vijayanagar, 
where the maternal perents of Vallabha resided. Krishna 
Deva was the king of this place, to whose court he was 
introduced. Here be was invited to a religious disputation 
with the Saivista, the followers of Siva, st the court of this 
king, who was so pleased with Vallabha for the ability he 
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displayed, that he bestowed upon him rich presents of gold 
and silver. A portion of these he devoted to the manufacture 
of a handsome golden waist-ornament with which to decorate 
the image of the deity in a temple of that city, and another 
portion he appropriated to the discharge of debts incurred 
by his father and left unpaid at his death. The fourth only 
of the presents did he reserve to himself to meet the, possi- 
bility of his needs. 

It was his success in this disputation with the Smérté 
Bréhmans which caused him to he elected by the Vaishnavas 
as their chief, with the title of Achérya, and thence dates 
the rise of his great influence. “He travelled to Ujayin, 
and took up his sbode under e pipal tree, on the banks of 
the Bipra, which is said still to exist and is designated as his 
baithak, or station. Besides this we find traces of him in 
other places. There is a baithak of his amongst the ghéts of 
Muttré; and about two miles from the fort of Chandr is a 
place called his well, Ackdrj Kiidn, comprising a temple and 
math, in the court-yard of which is the well in question. The 
saint is said to have resided here sometime.”* He then pro- 
eoeded onwards to Allahabéd, and thence to Benares, where he 
remained to complete his studies, preparatory to inculcating the 
doctrines he had been always meditating. His pilgrimage stil) 
continued, and he went to Badri-kedér and thence to Haridwér. 

He travelled for nine years throughout different parts of 
Tndia, considered by the Hindus as exclusively comprising 
the world, twice circling this world, and in his peregrination 
passing over a space of twelve thousand miles. Qn his re- 
turn to Brind&yan, as a reward for his fatigues and for his 
faith, he was honoured by a visit from the god Krishya in 
person, who then enjoined him to introduce the worship of 
Bale Gopél or Béla Krishna, the infant Krishna, and found 
his faith, which became widely diffused throughout Western 

* H. H, Wilson's Works, vol. i, p. 120. 
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India, under the sectarian name of Rudra Sampradfye. 
Owing, however, to the fearful corruptions which subse- 
quently, and by degrees, crept in, through the perverted 
sensuality of his descendants, this worship is now declining, 
and it is hoped, for the sake of degraded humanity, spproach- 
ing extinction, unless healthy reforms be introduced to restore 
it to comparative purity. 

Vallabhéch4rya ultimately settled at Benares, and it was 
whilst dwelling there, either at first, or subsequently, or 
during his previous travels, that he is said to have composed 
the works which bear his name, and in the composition of 
which he is reported to have had the assistance of certain 
learned Bréhmans, paid by him as his amanuenses. Some 
of these are, however, reputed to be suppositious. The works 
thus written are chiefly the following, which, although styled 
works, consist in some cases of but a few pages, or even 
merely a few lines. They are— 


wre Gy ae Vyfs Stitra Bhéshys. 
Sfenit gu are Jaimini Sitra Bhéshya. 
we oo fra Tattva Dipa Nibandi. 
arraa drt gift — Bhagavata Tiké Subodhini. 
fawia qereet Siddhénta Muktévalt. 
‘Ufe ware aeret Pushti Pravéha Maryddé. 
fowin we Siddhéntea Rabasya. 

Wr ace ara Antah-karana Prabhodha. 
wart Nava Ratna. 

fates Grier Viveka Dhsirééraya. 
wareg Krishnaéraya, 

afin anit Bhakti Vardhent. 
watz Jalabhoda, 

werra fad Sannyse Nirnaya. 

foe ee Nirodha lakshan. 

aaae + Sevéphala. 


gue. TENT Purushottam Sahasranéma. 
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‘The fourth of these worke, the Bhégavata Tiké Subodhin{, 
is the commentary of Vallabhéchérya upon the Bhigavata, 
the chief source of the dootrinés of the sect, and to which wo 
shall have occasion subseqtently to refer. But the most 
popular writings current in the sect, and which is also at- 
tributed to Vallabhe, are the Vishnu padas, stanzas written 
in Brijebhishya in praise of Vishnu. It was at Benares, 
after the composition of several of these works, that Vallabha 
married a Bréhman girl of the nameof Méh Lakshmi, shortly 
after which he went to Vraja, where he established an image 
of Sri N&thji, in Samvat 1576, corresponding to a.v. 1520, on 
a sacred hill called Govardhan Parvata,* which had been 
removed by the Muhammadans. 

It was at one of the former visits of Vallabhdéchérya to 
Benares that he is stated to have posted on the walls of the 
temple the challenge to a disputation, such as frequently took 
place in the universities of Europe during the middle ages, 
immediately after the invention of printing, and in which the 
learned men of the day or place participated. This invitation 
was responded to especially by the followers of Sankaréchérya, 
the great Hindu philosopher, whose comment on the Vedas is 
held in such high esteem; and the books of the Mahérdjas 
narrate that they were all defeated. It is evident that 
Vallabhéchérya derived considerable repute from this occur- 
rence; and it is"most likely that a man of such disputatious 
renown, and so prominent and esteemed for his sanctity and 
Imowledge, would have frequently to enter into these dis- 
cussions upon his arrival at any celebrated city, or.seminary. 

In Samvat 1567 (4.n, 1511) Vallabhéchérya’s first son was 
born, and was named Gopindétha. His second son, named 
Vithalnéthji, was born in Samvat 1572 (a.p. 1516), in the 

. agi it fabled havo been rendered sacred by the circumstance that on 


fain and tht he, to prot ees ae ee Tih ie companions, it bg 
7 iat he, tect who i 
GD ‘up on one of ha Little fagens as au Secbrelie eos Che, Creatas 
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village of Parp&t, and it was to this son only that the incar- 
nation of the parent descended. Vallabbhéchérya himself 
educated both his sons, thus ditting them for their progress 
through life, after which he withdrew from his family to 
Benaree, where he became Sannyési, which implies absolute 
asceticism, or total abstinence from all intercourse with the 
world and all participation in its doings. He dwelt at the 
place only forty-two days, when he died, as it is said, on a 
hill called Hanumén Ghéta, in the vicinity; but his followers 
asserted that he had been translated to Lilé, which means 
amorous sport. Another report gives a different aecount of 
the miracle in which he disappeared. It’ states that he 
“finally settled at Jethan Bér, at Benares, near which a 
math still subsists; but at length having accomplished his 
mission, he entered the Ganges at Hanuman Ghita, and, when 
stooping into the water, passed out of sight: a brilliant flame 
arose from the spot, and in the presence of a host of speotators 
he ascended to heaven, and was lost in the firmament.” 

From the time Vallabhéchérya began to inculcate his new 
oreed, which he called Pushti Marga, or the est-and-drink 
doctrine, up to the day of his death, he had made eighty-four 
devoted proselytes. The record of the lives of these disciples 
is contained in a large volume entitled the Stories of Chorési 
Vaishnavas, and written in Brijabhéshé. At the period of 
his quitting the earth Vallabhéchérya waefifty-two years and 
thirty-seven deys old. On his death it is said a dispute 
ensued between his sons relative to the succession to his gadi, 
which literally means “his seat,” but implies his position as 
a teacher. This dispute, it appears, was decided by the 
intervention of the late king of Delhi in favour of the eldest 
son, Gopinéthe, who dying, together with his son, Vithalnath 
became the sole representative of Vallabhéchérya. 

Vithalnath is represented as an able successor of his father, 
having made two hundred and fifty-two devoted proselytes 
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to the new creed, whose history is also narrated in a thick 
book. He likewise made long journeys, visiting Mathuré and 
Gokul, towns in the province of Agra which possessed a 
traditional celebrity, being renowned as the birthplace of 
Krishna. He resorted also to Dw4rké, a place situated in 
Gujarét, sacred in the annals of Hindu superstition. The 
original Dwérké is said to have been swallowed up by the 
ocean, and the spot where it is supposed to have stood lies 
about thirty miles south of Porabandar. From Dwérké he 
progressed to Cutch, and thence proceeding to the centre of 
India, he conveyed his doctrines to Malwa and Mewér, 
making proselytes everywhere. He thence turned southward 
and visited Pandarpura, in the province of Bijaptr. This 
was another sacred locality, where he propagated his doctrines 
very extensively, his conversions taking a wide range. He 
made proselytes among the Baniés, or bankers; the Bhéttids, 
the Kanbis, or cultivators; the Sutéras or carpenters; and the 
Low4re, or blacksmiths: a few Brahmans became alao his 
followers, as well as some Musalmins. It is a circumstance 
of a remarkable character that these sectaries, who belonged 
to different castes, were permitted to cat and drink on the 
same table, which is a complete violation of the system 
of caste. These privileges have, however, long been re- 
acinded. 

Vithalnéthji, who is also known by the name of Gusiinji, 
went in Samvat 1621 (a.p. 1565) to Gokul, the birthplace of 
Krishna, with the full determination of passing the reat of 
his days there. After residing at this place for come time 
he was induced to alter his intention, prompted by a cause 
which does not eppear, and he accordingly removed to 
Mathuré. Vithalnéthji evidently had very strong locomotive 
propensities, for he is said to have visited Gujarét six times 
during his life, and he even now seeme to have been con- 
siderably unsettled, or he had accomplished the sectarian 
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object which induced him to visit Mathuré; for we find 
him, in Samvat 1629 (a.p. 1573), eight years afterwards, 
agein at Gokul It was ine consequence of his ultimate 
permanent residence in this sacred city that he acquired the 
name of Gokul Guséinji, which is perpetuated in all his male 
descendants. 

He appears to have written several works of repute, and. 
especially commentaries upon older treaties. In one of these 
works, Vidvanmandan, he has severely criticised and abun- 
dantly abused the sect and works of Sankaréchérya. 

At the ripe age of seventy years and twenty-nine days, in 
Samvat 1649 (a.p. 1583), Vithalnéthji quitted the earth on the 
sacred hill of Govardhan Parvata, where the image was set up 
by his father. He was twice married, the name of his first 
wife being Rukmini, and that of the second Padmévat{, 
By these wives he had seven sons and four daughters. The 
name of the first son, born in Samvat 1597, was Girdharji; 
that of the second, born in Samvat 1599, Govinda Réy; the 
third was Bélkrishnaji, born in Samvat 1606; the fourth, 
Gokuln&thji, born in Samvat 1608; the fifth, Ragunéthji, 
born in Samyat 1611; the sixth, Jadun4thji, born in Samvat 
1618; and the seventh, Ghanashyamji, born in Samvat 1618. 
His daughters’ names were Sobhé, Jamuné, Kamalé, and 
Devaké. 

All these seven sons, upon the death of Vithalnéthji, esta- 
blished each his own gadi, or seat, assuming to be the 
incarnation of Krishna, and they dispersed throughout India 
to diffuse their doctrines and make proselytes. 

It was the fourth son, Gokulnéthji, who became the moat 
celebrated. of all the descendants of Vithalnéthji. He is dis- 
tinguished for having written a commentary on the Siddhéata 
Rahasya, and others. It is the vitality which he infused into 
the tenets of his particular community that has given it its 
persistency ; for even to the present day the followers of his 
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descendants keep themselves separate from all the com- 
munities of his brothers, considering their own Goséins as 
the only legitimate teachers of the faith. Tho followers of 
the other sons of Vithalnéthji have an equal degree of 
veneration for all the communities of the descendants of 
Vithalndthji, whilst restricting their exclusive preference to 
their own particular division. 

Tt was about the period of this dispersion of the sons of 
Vithalnéthji, that it is presumed they first acquired the title 
of Mahéréj, which effectually conveys in its significance the 
full force of their wide sway and influence. They have many 
distinctive titles; they are called, for instance, Mahéréj 
Gushinji, Gusdinji Mah4r4j, Vallabha Kula, Agni Kula, 
Agni Svarupa, Achérya, Guru, Méh Prabhu, etc.; but the 
name for which they have the greatest respect appears to be 
that of Gausvdmi, which signifies Lord of Cows, applicable 
also to Krishna. 

The heads of this division of the sect are usually called 
Gokul Goséins, or Gokulastha Goshins. The worshippers of 
this eect are also widely diffused throughout Bombay, Outch, 
Kattywér, and central India, and especially the province of 
Malwé. In all these places they are numerous and opulent, 
comprising the most wealthy merchants and bankers, and 
consisting chiefly of bhattids, baniés, and lowanas. They 
have many establishments throughout India, especially at 
Mathur4 and Brindfivan, which letter place contains aome 
hundreds, amongst whom are three persons of great opulence. 
In Benares the sect has two temples of great repute and 
wealth. The city of Jagann&th, in the east, as one of the 
great centres of Hindu worship, is particularly venerated by 
them ; and the city of Dw&rka, in the extreme west, at the 
extremity of the peninsula of Gujarat, which completes the 
zone of India, has equal respect paid to it. 

There are at present about sixty or seventy Mabirijas 
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dispersed throughout India. In Bombay there are sight or 
ten, fifteen or sixteen at Gokul, and one or two at each of the 
following places, namely, Surat, Ahmedabéd, Nagar, Cutch, 
Porabandar, Amreli, Jodapur, Bundi, Koti, etc. Of these 
sixty or seventy Mahérdjas, there are only two or three who 
have any knowledge of Sanskrit : the rest are grossly ignorant 
and indulge merely in sensuality and luxury. They, how- 
ever, fear no desertion, owing to the infatuation of their 
followers, and never take the trouble to preach, but give as 
an equivalent public exhibitions in their temples to divert 
attention. ‘“‘Vallabhich4rya taught that privation formed 
no part of sanctity, and that it was the duty of the teacher 
and his disciples to worship their deity not in nudity and 
hunger, but in costly apparel and choice food; not in solitude 
and mortification, but in the pleasures of society and the 
enjoyment of the world. .... In accordance with these 
precepts the gosdins, or teachers, are always eloghed in the 
best raiment, and fed with the daintiest viands, by their 
followers, over whom they have unlimited influence... . . 
These gosdins are often largely engaged in maintaining con- 
nection amongst commercial establishments in remote parts of 
the country: they are constantly travelling over India under 
pretence of pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of the sect; and 
on these occasions they notoriously reconcile the profits of 
trade with the benefits of devotion. As religious travellers, 
however, this union of objects renders them more respectable 
than the vagrants of any other eect.” Priestly craft is ever 
alert to obtain by fair means, or foul, the wealth needful to 
the éustentation of its power and self-indulgence. This is a 
vice not limited in its operations to India, or to the chiefs of the 
sects of the Hindu religion: it pervades all human society, 
with greater or lesser energy. The scheme is supported 
by very plausible and just reasoning, for it is but right that 
those whose function is exercised for the behoof of society at 
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large, and who are precluded from obtaining the means of 
livelihood from those sources common to the majority, should 
be supported by that majority for whom their labours are 
performed ; and it is only when urged to excess, for culpable 
purposes, that this becomes reprehensible. The Mahérdjas, 
consequently, as teachers of a doctrine and priests of a 
religion, when duly restricting themselves within their pro- 
vince, are thoroughly entitled to the means of living at the 
hands of those whom they teach. It is merely perversion 
and excess that can be complained of. The source of the 
permanent revenue of theso priests is a fixed /dgd, or tax, 
upon every article of consumption which is sold, This tax, 
although but trifling in each individual case, amounts to a 
considerable sum upon the innumerable commercial trans- 
actions that take place, and is always multiplied in each case 
where articles pass from hand to hand for a consideration. 
There seems to exist an unlimited power on the part of the 
several Mabérdjas to imposo thie tax and to add lagé upon 
légd. When, therefore, we consider the swarming popula- 
tion, the great consumption and consequently the thriving 
business which is carried on, and the fact that the fixed 
revenue is often greatly augmented by the presenta and 
votive offeringa which are made by their followers from 
affection, or fear—the wealth, indolence, and luxury of the 
Mshéréjas follow as a matter of course, and the corruption of 
society ensues as the result of their dissolute and effeminate 
teaching. 

It is not necessary that we should further particularise the 
branches of the genealogical tree springing from the rott of - 
Vallabhichérya: it suffices that, like the deadly upas, they 
overshadow eociety with their malignant influences,in Western 
India especially; and it is with a view to counteract this 
blighting tendency that the present work has been undertaken, 
in the hope that the exposure of their acta and doctrines may 
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eventually bring their converts to reflect upon the depravity 
of their practices and the utter incompatibility of such vicious 
doings with a pure faith. The original teachers may have 
been well disposed men, but their descendants have widely 
diverged from their courses. The infatuation of the Vaish- 
navas is eo great, that all the descendants of the Mahéréjas 
are held from infancy in extreme veneration, and are nur- 
tured in ignorance, indolence, and self-indulgence: they are 
empowered by their votaries to gratify through. life every 
vicious propensity; and, when, exhausted by vice, they pass 
away in premature old age, they are held by their votaries 
to be translated to the regions of perfect and ecstatic blisa ; 
for, as remarked by Mr. H. H. Wilson, it is a peculiarly 
remarkable feature in this sect that the veneration paid 
to their gosfins is paid solely to thcir deacent, without 
any reference to their individual sanctity or learning: and, 
although totally destitute of every pretension to even per- 
sonal respectability, they nevertheless enjoy the unlimited 
homage of their followers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CHIEF AUTHORITY OF THE SECT. 


Ix treating generally of the sacred writings of the Hindus, 
we have briefly noticed the eighteen Pur&nas, which are 
evidently the productions of the later or nonvedic period. 
The Bhdgavata Purana is the chief authority of the sect of 
Mahfrajas, or Vallabhéchérya. It consists of twelve books, 
in the tenth of which the history of Krishns,” as the eighth 
incarnation of Vishnu, is given in ninety chapters. This 
tenth book has been translated from the Sanskrit into Brija- 
bhfshé, under the name of “Prem Sfgar, or the Ocean of 
Lovo ;” and it was this that Vallabhéch4rya selected, on 
which to found doctrines he designed to teach. To this work 
we must look as the source whence the Mahéréjas deduced 
originally the ideas which they have gradually expanded into 
the desecrating libertinism which they practise. 

We shall commence by quoting those portions of the “Prem 
Ségar” which we conceive have most directly led, by the force 
of example and possibly by infatuation, to the practices at 
present followed in the temples of the Mahérijes. Vyésa 
(believed to be the metamorphosed Vishnu) is the reputed 
author of this work, and it is therefore held as a revelation 
from the deity himself, is considered of the highest authority, 
__ The worship of deified heroes is no pert of the Vedic eystem; nor are the 
incarnations ofthe deities suggested im any other portion of thd tet which 1 have. 
EEata religion, the worship of ime and rivine by the Venhpnvan’ and of 

igion, the worship na by the Vaishnavas, and of 
Mahddevs sud Bhavdni by Saivas and S'éktes, has ly introduced 
sinee the persecution of the Beuddhas and Jaina. The institutions of the Vedae: 


are anterior to Banddha, whose t seems to have been borrowed from the 
ayvtera of Kapila. —Calebrooke on the Hindu Religion, p. 67, 88. : 
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and is received with profound respect. Doubtless its true 
character is symbolical or allegorical, whereas the Mahéréjas, 
by interpreting it literally, hsve thus converted its abtruse 
significations into a code of vicious immorality,—not merely 
sanctioning, but inculcating the most hideous sensuality. 

The following are extracts from the “Prem Ségar,” 
describing the amorous sports of Krishna with Gopis, or 
female cowherdesscs (known as the Hid of Krishna), from 
Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s English version of the work : 


“‘As soon as the Autumnal Season departed, Winter came on 
(November and December), and excessive cold and frost com- 
menced. At that time the young women of Braj began to say, one 
to the other, ‘Listen, companions! from bathing in the month 
Aghan (the 8th Hindd month) the sins of every successive birth 
are removed, and the wish of the heart is attained. Thus we have 
heard it said by aged people.’ Having heard this, it entered inte 
the minds of all to bathe in Aghan, in order that they might surely 
obtain the divine Krishn as a bridegroom. 

«With theso reflections all the youthful women of Braj rose at 
early morn, and having put on their clothes and ornaments, came 
to the Yamuné to bathe. Having made their ablutions, and offered 
an oblation of eight ingredients to the Sun, they came forth from 
the water, made an earthen image of Gaur (a name of the goddess 
Parvati), offered to it sandal wood, unbroken grains of rice, 
flowers and fruits; and setting before it incense, lamps, and 
conrecrated food, performed their worship, and with joined 
hands and bent heads, having propitiated Gaur, said, “O god- 
dess! repeatedly we ask this boon of you, that the divine Krishn 
may be our husband.’ In this manner the cowherdesses continually 
bathed, and fusting the whole day, at evening, having eaten curda 
and rice, slept on the earth, in order that the fruit of their religions 
abstinence might quickly be obtained. 

“One day all the young women of Braj went together to an 
unfrequented place, furnished with steps to descend to the river, 
and on arriving there took off their clothes, and, having laid them 

_on the bank, entered naked into the stream, and began singing the 
praises of Hari, and to sport in the water. At that time the divine 
Krishn, ozo seated in the shade of an Indian fig-tree, was tending 
the herds. It chanced that, having heard the sound of their songs, 
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he also silently approached, and began from his concealed position, 
to look on. At last, as he gazed, a thonght entered into his mind, 
whereupon, having stolen all the clothes, he ascended into a Kadam 
tree, and having tied them in a*bundle, placed them before him. 
Meanwhile, when the cowherdesses looked, the clothes were not on 
the bank; then, being confounded, they began to stretch forth their 
necks and look in all directions, and to say one to the other, ‘Just 
now not even a sparrow has come here; sister, who has carried off 
our clothes?’ Meanwhile, one cowherdess observed that, ‘with a 
diadem on his head, a staff in his hand, an ornamental mark on his 
» forehead made with saffron, wearing a necklace of wild flowers, 
clothed in yellow silk, having the clothes tied up in 2 bundle, and 
maintaining profound silence, the divine Krishn, mounted on 4 
Kadam tree, is seated concealed.’ She, on beholding him, cried out, 
‘Companions! see him, the stealer of our hearts, the stealer of our 
elothes, holding the bundle, is seated, enjoying himself in the 
Kadam tree.’ Having heard these words, all the other young 
females of Braj beholding Krishn, were abashed, and, plunging into 
the water, with joined hands and bent heads, said, in a supplicating, 

coaxing manner, 
«Friend of the poor !—gricf-lispeller !—dear one! ploase, Mohon! give us 

+ back our clothes.’ 
Hearing this, Kanhaf suid, ‘Thus wilt I not give them, I swear by Nand; 
One by one come forth, then receive yo back your clothes.’ 


“The girls of Braj angrily replied, “A goodly losson this which 
you have learned, to bid us come forth naked! now, if we go and 
tell our fathers and our brothers, then they will come and seize you, 
raising the cry of “Thief!” and if we tell Jasodé and Nand, they 
will teach you a pretty lesson. We have some modesty; you have 
done away with all respect.’ 7 

“As soon as he heard these words, Krishn, enraged, said, 
‘Now you shall get back your clothes when you send and fetch 
them; and if. not, not.’ Hearing this, the cowherdesses said, 
alarmed, ‘Kind to the poor! thou who carest for us, thou truly art 
the protector of our husbands. Whom shall we bring? For your 
sake it is that, fasting, we bathe in the month of Magashir.’ 
Krishn said, ‘If you are bathing in the month Aghan for me, giving 
me your affection, then lay aside your bashfulness and evasion, and 
come and take your clothes.” When the divine Krishn Chand 
spake thus, then all the cowherdesses, having consulted with one 
another, began to say, ‘Come on, companions! what Mohan says, 
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that alone is to be attended to; since he knows all the secrets of our 
minds and bodies, what place for bashfulness with him?’ Thus 
having determined amongst thepselves, and obeying the words of 
Krishn, hiding with their hands their breasts and the parts which 
modesty conceals, the young women all issued from the water, and, 
having bent their heads, stood before him on the bank. Then 
Krishn, laughing, said, ‘Now let each join her hands and advance, 
then I will give the clothes.’ The cowherdesses said, 


“Why does Nand’s darling act deceitfully to us, simple maidens of Braj ? 
He has tricked us; our consciousness and sense are gone, such pranks have- 
you played, O Hari! 
Taking courage, wo have done what we are ashamed to do; now, O lord of 
‘Braj ! perform your part.’ 

“When the cowherdesses, having spoken these words, joined 
their hands, then the divine Krishn Chand gave them their clothes, 
and approaching them, said, ‘Do not take this matter ill; this isa 
lesson which I have taught you, for in the water is the habitation 
of the god Varan. Whoever, therefore, bathes in the water naked, 
all his moral and religious qualities pass away. Seeing the affection 
of your mind I was pleased, and have revealed this secret to you. 
Now go to your houses, and, returning in the month of Kétik (the 
second Hindi month), dance with me the circular dance.’” 

“One woman of Mathurd, whose husband would not suffer her 
to go, fixed her thoughts on Krishn, and, quitting her body, went, 
and, before them all, was united with him, as water goes and unites 
itself with water; and, after her, all the others, proceeding on, 
arrived there, where the divine Krishn Chand, together with the 
cowherds, was standing, undor the shade of a tree, leaning with his 
hand on the shoulder of a comrade, with a triple bend in his body, 
and holding in his band a lotus-flower. Soon as they arrived, they 
placed before him the plates, and making their obeisance, and gazing 
in the face of Hari, began to say to one another, ‘Sister! this is he, 
the son of Nand, whose name we have heard from time to time, and 
on whom we have fixed our thoughts. Now, beholding his moon- 
like countenance, gratify your eyes, and enjoy the fruition of life.’ 
Thus having spoken, and having joined their hands, with humble 
supplication they began to say to the divine Krishn, ‘Compassionate 
Lord! without thy favour, where is a sight of thee accorded to any 
one? Happy is our fate this day, that we have obtained a sight 
of you, and become free from the ains of each successive birth. 
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the foolish, sori and prond Brihman, whose mind is soiled by riches, 
pride, and avarice, 
Regards the Deity as man : blind with this world's illusions, how should he 


recognize the truth ? 
For whose sako you perform invocation, penance, and sacrifico; on him 
wherefare not bestow food * 


Siro! that riches, those relations, and that shame, is worthy of 
praise, which is useful to you, and that alone is pennnco, invocation, 
and knowledge, into which thy name enters.’ Having heard these 
words, the divine Krishn Chand, having inquired after their welfare, 
» began to say, 
«+ Mako no reverential salutation to me! Iam but the blue boy of the chieftain 
Nand, 
Do thoy who cause the wives of Brikmans to pay homage to them, 
obtain high estimation in the world? You, deeming us hungry, 
showed kindnesa to us, and, coming into the forest, took thought 
for us. Now what hospitality can we show you here? 


“Brindiiben, our home, is far away ; how can we show you courtesy ? 


‘Had we been there, we would have brought some flowers and fruits 
and offered them. You, for our sake, undergoing trouble, have 
come into the jungle, and here wo ure quite unable to perform 
fhe duties of hospitality, and our chagrin on this account will 
always continue.’ Thus courteously having spoken, again he said, 
‘It is long since you came; now depart to your homes, because the 
Brahmans, your husbands, will be expecting your return, since, 
when wives ere absent, the oblation is not attended with happy 
results.’ Having heard these words from Krishn, the Bréhman 
women, having joined their hands, said, ‘Sire! we have attached 
ourselves to your celestial feet, and have abandoned all regard for 
our family, and, hence, how can we return to the house of those 
whose words we have disobeyed, in hastening hither? It is better, 
therefore, that we should remain under your protection, and, Lord ! 
one woman of our company, having formed the desire of meeting 
you, was coming, when her husband etopped her; upon which that 
woman, being afflicted, surrendered her spirit.’ Soon as he heard, 
the divine Krishn Chand smiled, and showed her, who, having 
abandoned her body, had come to him. ‘Attend!’ he eaid, ‘He 
who shows affection to Hari, shall never suffer death ;—this woman 
eame and joined me before you all.’” 

Thus far having recited, the saintly Shukadev said, Sire! sopa 
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as they beheld her, ell were, for the moment, astonished. Afler- 
wards their understanding returned, and then they began to sing 
the praises of Hari. Meanwhile the divine Krishn Chand, having 
eaten food, said to them, ‘Now “depart to your own abodes; your 
husbands will not rebuke you.” 


‘When the divine Krishn carried off their clothes, he then gave 
this promise to the cowherdesses, that in the month Katik, he 
would dance with them the circular dance. From that time the 
cowherdesses, cherishing the hope of this dance, remained solicitous 
in mind, and continually, when they rose up, used to propitiate 
especially the month Kéatik. It happened that as they persevered 
in their propitiations, the pleasure-giving Autumnal Season arrived. 


“ Brom the time when the month Kétik commenced, an end was put to fierce 
heat, cold, snd raiu, 
The lnkes were full of pellacid water, and the expanding lotus was freshly 
blooming. 
The night-flowering lotus und the Bartavclle, like lover and mistress, gazed, 
rejoicing, on the moon at night. 
"The ay goo with the lotus droop, who ever regard the sano» thar 
end. 


“(One day the divine Krishn Chand, issued from the house on 
the night of the full moon in the month Kétik, and beheld the 
stars sprinkled in tho clear sky, and the moonbeams spread in the 
teu quarters, A cool and gentle breeze, fraught with odours, con- 
tinued blowing, and on one sido the appearance of the thick forest 
imparted oxceeding beauty to the scenc, On seeing such a acene, it 
occurred to the mind of Krishn, that he had promised to the cow- 
herdesses, that in the Autumnal Season he would dance with them 
the circular dance, and that the promise must be fulfilled. Having 
thus reflected, the divine Krishn entered the woods, and played on 
the flute. Having heard the sound of the Bambi, all the young 
women of Braj, who were inflamed with desire, through separation 
(from Krishn) were greatly agitated. At last, abandoning all regard 
for their relations, dashing from them the modesty belonging to the 
well-born, and forsaking their household duties, in great confusion, 
with their ornaments put on at random, they arose and hastened. 
One cowherdess, who, when she arose from beside her husband, to 
go, was stopped on the road by her husband, led back to the house, 
and not permitted to depart, fixed her thoughts on Hari, and, 
quitting her body, went and joined him before all the rest. 
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Beholding the affection of her mind, the divine Krisha Chand 
immediately conferred on her beatitude.” 

Thus far having heard, king Parfkehit inquired of the saintly 
Bhukadey as follows, “Gracious Lofi ! the cowherdesses not knowing 
the divine Krishn to be God, did not regard him as such; they only 
looked upon him as a sensual object. How had that woman salva- 
tion conferred on her? This explain to me and tell, that the doubt 
of my mind may depart.” The saintly Muni Shukedev said, 
“Yocarnation of Justice! they who even ignorantly sing the praises 
of the greatrioss of the divine Krishn Chand, they too undoubtedly 
obtain the reward of faith and final beatitude. Just as if any one, 
without knowing what it was, should drink nectar, he also be- 
coming immortal wouid live (for ever); and, if he drank it with 
knowledge of its propertics, it would affect him in the same way. 
This all know, that the quality of a thing and its fruit cannot but 
result; and just such is the powerful efficacy of worship paid to 
Hari; whoever worships him, with whatever disposition of mind, 
obtains beatitude. It is said, 

“«Tavocation, the rosary, the denominational and sectarial marks,® all of them 

are useless. 

“<The vain-minded man plays bis antics (i, dances) to no purpose ; the true 

only please Ram.’ 


“And, attend! I will now relate to you the different persons, and 
their different feelings towards the divine Krishn, who obtained 
Deatitude from him. Nand and Jasodé looked on him as their son, 
the cowherdesses as their lover ; Kans worshipped him through fear ; 
the cowherds, regarding him as their friend, repeated his name ; 
the Péndavs as their darling; Sisupdl respected him as an enemy ; 
the family of Yadu held him to be one of their own members; and 
Jogie, Jatis, and Munis, knowing him to be the Supreme Being, 
fixed their meditations upon him: but in the end all, without 
exception, obtained beatification. If, therefore, one cowherdess, by 
fixing her thoughts on the Deity, passed the ocean of existence, 
what marvel is it ?”’ 

Having heard this, Parikehit said to the saintly Muni Shukadev, 
“Gracious Lord! the doubt of my mind has departed; now be 
gracious enough to continue the history.” The saintly Shukadev 
said, ‘Sire, when all the cowherdesses, each in her own different 
company, ran and joined the Light of the World, the Ocean of 


¥i an 7 cad pier a” ete., made on the body or forehead of worshippora of 
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Beauty, the divine Krishn Chand, as, during the four rainy months, 
the rivers run violently and mingle with the ocean, then the scene 
was such that Bihari Lal has no ower to express the beauty of that 
adornment, for Hari, decked out with ornaments, and dressed as a 
juggler, appeared eo heart-delighting, beautiful, and charming, that 
the young women of Braj, beholding him, remained amazed. Then 
Mohan, after inquiring after their welfare, assumed a peevish tone, 
and said, ‘Tell me how, at this time of night—the hour of goblins 
and ghosts—you have passed this dread road, and come into the 
vast forest, with your clothes and ornaments cast on at random, in 
a state of extreme agitation, and having abandoned the regard due 
to your family? It behoves not women to act so boldly. It is 
said, that “should a woman have a husband, who is a coward, 
vicious, stupid, deceitful, ugly, leprous, blind of one eye or of both, 
lame of hand or foot, poor, or aught else, even then she ought to 
serve him, and from this alone her welfare and estimation in the 
world arise.” It is the duty of a well-born and chaste lady not to 
leave her husband, even for a moment, and that wife who, quitting 
her own spouse, goes to another man, finds, in successive births, 
hell as her habitation.” Thus having spoken, he added, ‘ Hearken ! 
you have come, have scen the dense forest, the clear moonlight, and 
the beauty of Yamuni’s bank; now return home, and, with earnest- 
ness of purpose, wait on your husbands. By this your welfare will 
‘be in every way consulted.’ Soon as they heard these words from 
the mouth of the divine Krishn, all the cowherdesses were for a 
time indoed, bereft of sense, and buried in a boundless ocean of 
thought ;—afterwards, 
“With downcast looks they drow deep sighs, and stood scratching the ground ” 
with the nails of their feet ; 
From thoir eyes a stream of tears descended, liko a broken necklace of pearls! 
“At length, being deeply agitated by griof, they. begun with sobs 
to say, ‘Ah, Krishn! you are a great deceiver! At first, indeed, by 
playing on the flute, you stole away our judgment, thoughts, mind, 
and all that we possessed ; and now, turning pitiless, and practising 
deceit, you desire, by your cruel words, to deprive us of life.’ Thus 
having spoken, they added, 
46Folk, Kinsmen, house, and husband, we have left; neglectod, too, the re- 
proach of people, to which wo are exposed. 
‘We ato defonceless, there are none to sid us; give us protection, Lord of 
Braj! ‘ 
And those people who attend on thy celestial footsteps, they care 
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not for wealth, corporeal things, character, or greatness; of them, 
indeed, you are the husband, from birth to birth, O Deity! O soulis 
Beauty! . 

“Where shall we go and make our‘abode? our spirits are bound up in affeo- 

tion for you? : 

“On hearing these words, the divine Krishn Chand smiled, and 
called all the cowherdesses to him, and said, ‘If you are imbued 
with this affection, then dance the circular dance with me.’ Having 
heard these words, the cowherdesses Inid aside their grief, and gladly 
assembled on all sides, and, continually gazing on the face of Hari, 
began to reap the enjoyment of their eyes. 

“The dark-blue Krishn, with body of the huo of clouds, stood in the midst; 

and such was the beauty of the fair ones, as they sported, 
That they resembled golden creepers, growing from beneath a bluo mountain, 

“Then the divine Krishn gave this command to hia Ilusive 
Power, ‘We will engage in the circular dance, wherefore do thou 
prepare a fair place, and remain standing here, and whoever shall 
ask for anything, whatover it may be, do thou bring and give it.’ 
Sire! the Iusive Power, on hearing this, went to the bank of the 
Yamund, and prepared a large circular terrace of pure gold, and 
having studded it with pearls and diamonds, fixed on all sides 
plaintain trees with young shoots, for pillars, fastened on them gay 
festoons of various kinds of flowers, and, returning to the divine 
Krishn Chand, told him. On hearing it, Krishn was pleasod, and, 
taking with him all the young women of Braj, went to the bank of 
the Yamuné. Having arrived there, thoy saw that the brilliance of 
the circular terrace erected for the circular dance, was four times 
more beautiful than that of the moon’s orb, and on all sides of it 
the sand was spread out like the moonbeams. A cool, sweet, 
fragrant breeze, continued blowing, and on one side the verdure of 
the dense forest derived increased loveliness from the night. 

“On beholding this scene, all the cowherdesses were much de- 
lighted. Near that spot was a lake named Man Sarowar, to the 
banks of which they went and put on clean robes and ornaments, 
euch as their minds desired, and having adorned themeclyes from 
head to foot, returned, playing in harmony on fine instruments, such 
as the lute and timbrel. Then, intoxicated with love, they laid 
aside all care and diffidence, and, in company with the divine 
Krishn, began to play on instruments, to sing and dance. At that 
time the divine Govind, in the midst of the circle of the cowherd- 
eases, appeared as beautiful as the moon in a circlet of stars.” 
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Thus far having related, the saintly Shukadev ssid, ‘‘ Hearken, 
Sire! when the cowherdesses, having abandoned, in the dance, 
judgment and discernment, mentally regarded Hari as their natural 
husband, and thought him wtterly*under their influence; then the 
divine Krishn Chand reflected in his heart as follows: 


“These now imagine mo subjected to them; they mentally regard me as a 
natural husband ; 

Their judgment ia gone; modesty has left their persous; they twine them- 
solves around mo, and-with fond affection embrace me, as their beloved 
one. 

‘They have forgotten knowlodgo and rotlection ; I will go and leave them, 
sinee their pride has increased.’ 

“Let us see what they will do in the forest without me, and 
what will be their condition?’ Thus having reflected, the divine 
Krishn Chand, taking with him the divine Rédhiké, disappeared 
from sight.” 

The saintly Muni Shukadev enid, “Sire! upon the sudden dis 
appearance of the divine Krishn Chand, it became dark before the 
eyes af the cowherdesser, and being much afflicted, they were as 
distressed as a snake that has lost its crest-gem. Hereupon one of 
them began to say, 


6Tell me sister! whore is Mohan departed, having left us ? 
But lately he clasped my neck with his arm, and embraced me. 


Just now, in truth, closely united with us, he was dancing and re- 
joicing. In these short moments where has he departed? Did no 
one among you see him as he Jeft us?’ Having heard these words, 
all the cowherdesses, deeply dejected at separation from their be- 
loved one, said, drawing deep sighs, 
«Whither shall wo go, what shall wo do? To whom shall wo call aloud and 
tell {our Joss) ? 
Do not you know at all where ho is? How shall we rejoin Murari?’ 
“Thus having spoken, being intoxicated with the love of Hari, 
all the cowherdesses began, as they searched, and sang the praises 
of Krishn, to exclaim, lamenting, thus: 
‘CWhy have you left us, Lord of Braj? We havo bestowed all we possess 
‘upon you.’ 
“When they found him not, then all, as they went on, said 
amongst themselves, ‘Sister! here, indeed, we see no one; of 
whom shall we sek the road which Hari has taken!’ Thus having 
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heard, one of the cowherdesses said, ‘Hearken, Sister! an idea has 
occurred to me, that all the beasts and birds and trees which are in 
this forest, are Rishis and Munis, which have descended on earth to 
behold the sports of Krishn: ask ye them! These standing here 
are spectators. They will point out to you the direction which 
Hari hes taken.’ On hearing these words, all the cowherdesses, 
distressed at their separation (from Krishn), began to question each 
individual thing, both inanimate and animate : 

(650 fig-trees of various kinds! you have obteined your lofty stature by your 

meritorious acts ! 

‘You, most of all, have beon beneficent to others, i in that you havo takon on 
Earth the form of trees. 

You have endurod the pain infictod by heat, eold, and rain, and for the sake 
of others you have remained standing. 

O bark ! blossoms! roots! fiuit! and branches! with which (yo treos) 
advantage others! 

Nand’a darling has bereft us all of mind and proporty; say, kind boings! 
has he passed this way ? 

© Kadam! mango! and Kachnér! have you seen Muriri going in any 
direction ? 

© Asoka, Champaca, and oleander! have you scon Balbir passing by ? 

O blooming Tulsi, vory dear to Hari! ‘Thou whom he never separates from 
his person, 

‘Has Hari to-day come and met you? Who will tell us? who will point out 
the way? 

Dear jasmine Tubf, Malti! did the youthful Kanh&{ come in this direction ?” 

To the Antelopes the women of Braj called aloud, ‘ Have you secn the forester 
(Krishn) passing here?’ 

Thus far having recited, the saintly Shukadev said, “Sire! in 
this manner all the cowherdesses, continually inquiring of beasts, 
birds, and creeping shrubs, and filled with (thoughts of) Krishn, 
began, in childish sport, to imitate the slaughter of Pitané, and all 
the other exploits of the divine Krisha, and, at the same time, to 
search on. At last, as they continually searched, after procoeding 
Some distance, they saw the footsteps of the celestial feet of the 
divine Krishn Chand, together with the lotus, barley, banner, and 
iron goad (imprinted) on the send, continue glittering. Soon as 
they saw this, the women of Braj, having made a reverential obeis- 
ance to the dust, which -gods, men, and Munis search for,-placed it 
on their heads, and, resuming a confident hope of mecting Hari, 
proceeded on. Then they beheld that near the traces of those celes. 
tial feet the footstep of a female also was ever imprinted. Beholding 
this, surprised, they went forward, and saw that ‘in one place there 
had fallen, upon a bed of soft leaves, a fair and jewelled mirror. Of 
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it they began to ask, but when, filled with the pangs of separation, 
it also was silent, then they began to inquire of one another, ‘Tell, 
me, Sister! why did he take this with him?’ Then one, who knew 
woll the feelings of lover and belovél one, made answer, ‘Friend! 
when the lover sate down to wreathe the long back hair of his 
mistresa, and his lovely form was hid from sight, at that time the 
fair one took the mirror in her hand, and showed it to him she 
loved, and then the image of his divine face appeared before her.’ 
Having heard these words, the cowherdesses felt no resentment, but 
began to say, ‘Well must she have worshipped Shiva and Parvati, 
aud great must have been the penance sho performed, that alone she 
is privileged to sport securely with the soul’s Lord.’ 

“Sire! all the cowherdesses indeed in this direction were wander- 
ing about in search (of Krishn) bewildered with the emotions caused 
by separation from him, prattling and talking, and in the other 
direction the divine Rédhiké, enjoying excessive delight in the 
society of Hari, supposed her lover was entirely under her influence, 
deomed herself the principal person of all, and admitting pride into 
her mind, said, ‘Dear onc! I am now unable to proceed further, 
take me on your shoulders and so go on with me.’ Immediately on 
hearing these words the divine Krishn Chand, the destroyer of pride 
and searcher of hearts, sat down smiling and said, ‘Come! be pleased 
to mount upon my shoulders.’ When having stretched forth her 
hand she was about to mount, then the divine Khrishn vanished 
from sight and she (Ridhiké) remained standing with extended arm 
as (at first) she put forth her hand, just as having parted from the 
cloud the lightning would remain separate, or as the moonbeams at 
variance with the moon (might appear) when left behind by it. 
And the dazzling brightaoess cast from her white body shadowed 
upon the earth was beautiful, like a lovely woman standing on a 
golden ground. From her eyes a stream of water continued flow- 
ing, and she was unable even to drive away the black bees which, 
attracted by the sweet perfume, came perpetually and settled on her 
mouth. Thus uttering deep sobs, she remained alone in the forest, 
weeping through the pangs of separation in such a manner that, 
hearing the sound of her lamentation, all beasts and birds, trees and. 
ereoping things, were weeping, and she continued exclaiming thue— 


“Alas, Lord! chief of benefactors! Whither, O capricious Bibéri, hast thou gone? 
Tam thy suppliant at thy fect, thy slave! Ocean of meroy! recall me to thy 
thoughts. . 


+ Mesnwhile all the cowherdesses also searching on, arrived beside 
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her, and continually embracing her, all of them, as they in ‘turn 
same up, received such gratification as he does who, having lost 
great riches, finds moderate treasure, or half of that he lost. 

“At length, all the cowherdesscs perceiving her deep distress, 
took her with them, and penetrated into the great forest, and as far 
a8 they could see the moonlight, so far the cowherdesses sought for 
the divine Krishn in the forest. When in the darkness of the dense 
forest they could not find their way, then they all roturned thence, 
and, taking courage, and assuring themselves of rejoining Krishn, 
ceme and sat down on that same bank of the Yamun4, where the 
divine Krishn Chand had conferrod much delight upon them.” 

The saintly Shukadev said, “Sire! all the cowherdesses seated on 
the banks of the Yamuné, intoxicated with love, bogan to sing the 
exploits and virtues of Huri, saying, ‘Beloved one! sinco you came 
to Braj, ever since that time, having come here, you have diffused 
new joys. Lakshmi, placing her confidence on your celestial feet, 
has come and fixed here her perpetual abode. We cowherdesses 
are your handmaids, shew compassion and quickly direct your 
thoughts to us, Since we beheld your dark, comely, and piquant 
figure, we have become your slaves without purchase. The arrows 
of your eyes have smitten our hearts, and therefore, dear one! 
wherefore should not they be accounted your own? Our lives are 
departing; now, then, compassionate us. Lay cruelty aside, and 
quickly return to our sight. If it was really your purpose to slay 
us, then wherefore did you save us from tho venomous serpent, fire 
and water, and why suffered you not us then to die? You are not 
merely the son of Jasod4; Brahm, Rudr, Indr, and the other gods, 
by their humble sapplications, have brought you for tho protection _ 
of the world. 

“O souls’ Lord! at one thing we greatly marvel, that, if yon will 
slay those who are your own, whom will you defend? Beloved 
one! you are the searcher of hearts, why do you not remove our 
distress, and fulfil the hope of our minds? What, is it against weak 
women that you will display your valour? © dearest! when wo 
recall your gentle smiling glances, full of love, and the arch of your 
eyebrow, and your coquettish eyes, the bend of your neck, and your 
gay discourse, then what pangs are there which we do not suffor ! 
And when you wero going into the forest to pasture the cows, at 
that time from fixing our thoughts on your celestial feet, the gravel 
and thorns of the forest came thence and were rankling in our 
hearts. Departing at dawn, you were returning at eve, yet still 
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those four watches appeared to us four ages. When seated before 
you wo were gazing on your} handsome form, then wa used to think 
in our minds that ‘Brahmé is an utter dolt to have made the eye- 
lid, as it were, to impede our steadfast gaze.’ 

Thus far having recited, the saintly Shukadev said, “ Sire! during 
this same night, all the cowherdesses, afflicted with the pangs of 
separation, sang on in many various ways the virtues end exploite 
of the divine Krishn Chand till they were exhausted, but still 
Bibdrf came not. Then truly being very dejected, yet still cherieh- 
ing a hope of union (by death) they abandoned all confidence of 
surviving him, and through extreme impatience, became insensible, 
and falling down, so wept and exclaimed that, on hearing them, 
animate ond inanimate things also were oppressed with heavy 
affliction,” 

The saintly Shukedev said, “Sire! when the divine Krishn Chand, 
searcher of hearts, perceived that the cowherdesses could not survive 
without him, 

Thon amongst them appeared Nand’s son, just as 

A juggler cludes the sight, tics hid, and again displays himeclf. 
‘Whon they saw Hari returned, ull started up to consciousness, 

As when life is infused into a corpso, the scascless members revive. 
Deprived of seeing him, the minds of ail had become agitated, 

‘As though a mind-agitating make had bitten all and departed. 
‘Their lover, knowing their grief to be unfeigned, came arriving, 

He watered the creepers with nectar, and revived them all. 

As the Lotus dejected at night, so were the fair ones of Braj ; 
Having seen the beauty of the sun’s orb, their large eyes expanded.’” 

Thus far having recited, the saintly Shukadev suid, “Sire! on 
beholding the divine Krishn Chand, the root of joy, all the cow- 
herdesses having suddenly emerged from the ocean of painful sepa- 
ration, approached him, and were as delighted as one who, drown- 
ing ih an unfathomable sea, rejoices on finding a ford. And being 
collected on all sides they stood. Then the divine Krishn, taking 
them with him, came where he had first indulged in the circular 
dance, and other delights. On arriving a cowherdees took off her 
mantle and spread it for Krishn to sit down on. When he sat on 
it, some of the cowherdesses, incensed, said, ‘Great sir! you are 
very deceitful, and know how to take away the minds and wealth 
of others, but you never acknowledge the favours of any one.’ Thus 
having spoken, they begau to say among themselves, ‘Good qualities 
he forsales, and takes the bad, deceit continues pleasing to his mind. 
Seo, sister! and reflect, how shall we deal with him effectually ?? 
Having heard this, one among them said, ‘Companion! do you 
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stand aside, since from our own words we derive no advantage. 
Lo! I will make Krishn himself avow it.’ Thus having spoken, 
she asked the divine Krishn with a smile, ‘Sire! One person confor. 
favours (or is grateful) withbut having received any; a aecond 
Teciprocates a benefit; a third, in return for benefits, gives back the 
teverse; 9 fourth does not so much as even admit into his mind the 
sense of having received a favour at all; of these four, which is the 
good, and which is the bad man—this do you explain to us and tell.’ 
The divine Krishn Chand said, ‘Attend, all of you and listen! I 
will point out to you the good and the bad. The best, then, is he 
who confers kind offices without receiving them, as the father loves 
his son; and to do good for good done is not meritorious, as in the 
case of the cow which yields-milk for the food given her. As for 
the man who looks on a benefit as an injury, know him to be an 
enemy who does that. The worst of all is the ungrateful man, who 
obliterates all sense of obligation.’ 

«When, on hearing these words, the cowherdesses, looking in 
one another’s faces, began to laugh, then, indced, the divine Krishn 
being confused, said, ‘ Attend! I am not to be reckoned among theso 
four, as you suppose, and are, therefore, laughing; but my way is 
this, that whoever desires anything of me, whatever it may be, I 
falfil the desire of his mind. Perhaps you will say, if this be your 
custom, then why did you thus forsake us in the forest? The 
reason of that is this, I put your affection to the proof; do not take 
thia matter ill, but consider what I say to be true.” Thus having 
spoken, he added, 

«Now I have made trial of you; you persevered in romembrance, and thought 

of me. 

‘You have inercased your affection for me, like a poor man who has obtainod 
wealth, 

Thus you came for my sake, and cast away regard for popular report, and 
respect for the Vedas. 

‘As the Bairfgi (an ascetic) abandons his dwelling, and with entire purpose of 
mind, fixes his affection on Hari. 

How can 1 give you exaltation? (though I recompense you) the obligation 
I owe you will not receive its equivalent. 

‘Though we should live a hundred years of Brahm&, yet the debt I owe you 
‘will not be discharged.” 

The saintly Muni Shukadev said, ‘‘ King, when the divine Krishn 
Chand had thus fondly spoken, then, indeed, all the cowherdesses, 
laying aside their anger, were pleased; and, having risen, enjoyed 
various delights in the society of Hari; and, filled with emotions of 
joy, began to indulge in sports. At this time, . 
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Krishn used the Jogi’s illusive power,—the particles of his body became 
many different bodies, 

To all he gave pleasure to the full of their desire, sporting with perfect 
affection. 


As many cowherdesses as there were, just so many bodies did the 
divine Krishn Chand assume, and, taking all with him to that same 
terrace of the circular dance, he again commenced dancing and 
delight. 





Rés Mandala, or Circular Dance. 


‘The cowherdesses joined hands two snd two, between each two was Hari, 
their companion ; 

Bach thought him beside her—so thought all ; none peronived his other forms ; 

Each put her fingers into the fingers of another, and danced gaily, circling 
round, taking Heri with them; 

Here, intermediate, (danced) a cowherdcss, there, intermediate, the son of 
Nand, like donse clouds on all sides, and between them the flashing 
lightning, — 

Krishn, of the dark blue hue, and the fair girls of Braj—like a nocklace of 
gold beads end sapphires. 
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Sire! in this manner the cowherdesses and Krishn, standing up, 
began to blend the tunes of various kinds of instruments, and 
Tanning over in prelude the notes of very diffloult airs, to play and 
ting, and, selecting tunes in a*high key, pleasing and full of oon- 
trast, and others raised half « tone higher, or a whole tone, or two 
tones, and others which they extemporised while they sang them, 
+ represented, by the dance, the emotions they were intended to con- 
vey. And their joy was so exuberant that they retained no longer 
their consciousness, corporeal or mental. In one place, the breasts 
of some of them were uncovered; in another, their diadems fell off. 
Here, necklaces of pearls, snapping asunder, were falling down; 
there, wreaths of forest flowers. The drops of perspiration on their 
foreheads glittered like strings of pearls; and the ringlets on the 
fair faces of the cowherdesses were, in their dishevelled state, like 
young snakes, which, through desire of nectar, had flown up and 
fastened themselves on the Moon. At one time, a cowherdess, 
blending her voice with the sound of Krishn’s flute, was singing in 
a treble key; at another, one of them sang, unaccompanied. And 
when a cowherdess, having stopped the sound of the flute, was 
bringing from her throat its entire note with exact agrecment, then 
Hari remained fascinated with delight, just as a child, beholding its 
image in a glass, stands riveted. 

“Tn this manner, singing, and dancing, and displaying various 
kinds of emotions, and blandishments, and coquetry, they were 
giving and imparting delight; and mutually pleased, and laughing 
gaily, they were embracing, and making a propitiatory offering of 
their clothes and ornaments. At that time, Brahm4, Rudr, Indr, 
and ali the other deities and celestial musicians, seated on their 
cars, together with their wives, beholding the bliss of the circular 
dance, were, through joy, raining down flowers, and their wives, 
beholding those pleasures, and filled with desire, wero saying in 
their hearts, ‘Had we been born in Braj, we also should have 
enjoyed the circular dance, and other delights, with Hari.’ Such 
was the concert of musical modes {the Rags of which there are ix), 
and airs (the Ragin{s of which are thirty), that, hearing them, even 
the winds and waters ceased to move, and the moon, with the circle 
‘of stars, being fascinated, was pouring down nectar with its rays. 
Meanwhile, the night advanced, and six months passed away, and no 
one was aware of it, and from that time the name of that night hea 
been—the night of Bruhmd.” : 

Thus far having related, the saintly Shukedev ssid, ‘‘ Earth’s 
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Lord! sporting on’in- dances and diversions, s fancy entered into 
the mind of the divine Krishn Chand; whereupon, taking the cow- 
herdesses with him, he went to the bank of the Yamund, and, 
having plunged into the water, arf sported ther, lie dispelled his 
fatigue, and came forth, and thus, having accomplished the wishes 
of all, he said, ‘Now, four gharis (about one hour and a half) of the 
night remain; do you all depart to your own homes.’ Having 
heard these words, the cowherdesses, being dejected, said, ‘Lord! 
how can we go home, quitting your celestial lotus-feet? Our greedy 
hearts listen no whit to this direction.’ The divine Krishn said, 
“Liston | as Jogis fix their thoughts on me, so too do you abstract 
and fix your minds: wherever ye may be there will I remain with 
you.’ On hearing this, all were pleased, and taking leave, departed 
to their own houses; and none of the inmates knew of this secret, 
that the women had been away.” 


Krishna speaks to his father. 


‘Liston, father! Kans has sent for us; our uncle AkrGr has brought these tidings. 
Take milk, sheep, and goats; it ix the sucrifico of the how; there offer them. 
Lot all necompany you: the king has said it; the case admits not of delay. 


When the divine Krishn Chand, with such explanations and advice, 
had addressed Nand, then that chiefiain, at that very time, having 
summoned eriers, cuused a proclamation to be made throughout the 
city to this effect, ‘To-morrow, at carly davwn, all will together pro- 
ceed to Mathurd: the king hus summoned us.” On hearing this 
intelligence, all the inhabitants of Braj, as soon as it dawned, eame, 
bringing presents; and Nand also, taking with him milk, curds, 
butter, sheep, goats, and buffidocs, having caused the cattle in his 
earts to be yoked, went with them. Krishn and Baladev also, tak- 


ing with them the cowherd youths, their companions, mounted on 
their cars,— 





In front were Nand and Upanand ; in rear of ali, Haldhar and Govind.” 


‘The saintly Shukadev suid, “Lord of the carth! all of a sudden, 
haying heard of the departure of the divine Krishn Chand, all the 
cowherdesses of Braj, much agitated and distressed, loft their homes, 
and aroso and hastened in confusion, and lamenting end talking 
incoherently, stumbling and falling, came where the divine Krishn 
Chand was seated in his car. On coming up, they stood around the 
car, and, joining their hands, began to say with humility, ‘Why, O 
Lord of Braj! do you forsake us? we have given all we possessed to 
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you. The affection of the good never suffers decrease: it ever re- 
mains, like the writing in the lines of the hand; but the regard of 
the fool is not lasting, but resembles a wall of sand. What such 
crime have we committed againat you that you are departing and 
tuming your back upon us?’ Having thus addressed the divine 
Krishn Chand, the cowherdesses, having turned their eyes towards 
Akrir, added,— 
‘This AkrGr® is very cruel; he is altogether ignorant of our pain. 
That heing—to be deprived of whose company for a single moment renders 
‘us desolato~him he takes away along with him. 
Ho in deceitful, cruel, and stern of heart. Who vainly gave him the name 
of Akrar? 
O AkrGr! cruel, and void of understanding, ‘Wherefore do you injure weak, 
dependent woman ?? 
Using such harsh words, and abandoning all consideration and re- 
serve, they laid hold of the car of Hari, and began to say among 
themselves, ‘The women of Mathuré are very wanton, artful, 
beautiful, and accomplished; Bibfri, having formed an attachment 
for them, and being overcome by their good qualities and taste, will 
take up his abode entirely there. Then how will he remember us? 
Great is their good fortune, indeed, that they will remain with theix 
beloved one. What such fault has occurred in our invocation and 
penance from which the divine Krishn Chand forsakes us?’ Thus 
having spoken among themselves, they aguin addressed Hari, ‘Your 
name truly is the Lord of Cowherdesses; wherefore do you not take 
ve along with you? 
‘How will each moment pass without you? If you are absent for an instant 
our bosoms burst with sorrow. 
After shewing ua affection, why separate from us? relentless, pitiless, you feel 
no attachment.’ 
Thus the fair ones uttered their supplicationa there, snd were thoughtful 
plunged in a sea of grief: 
They romained stodfastly gazing in the direction of Hari,—like a fascinated 
antelope, or the Chakor looking at the moon; 
The tears fell dropping from their eyes; and their curls, falling loose, were 
spread over their faces. 


‘The saintly Muni Shukadev said, “King! at that time this indeed 
was the state of the cowherdesses, which I have described to you; 
and the lady Jasodé—with the tenderness of a mother—embraced 
her son, and, weeping, was saying, with intenso affection, ‘Son ! 


© ‘There is an eguivogue here, A-krér signifies “not cruel,” though it is here 
proper name. 
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take with you, as you go, provisions sufficient for the number of 
days (which will elapse) till you return thence. And when you 
have arrived there, place your affections on none; but quickly re- 
turn, and present yourself to the sight of her who gave you birth.” 
Hearing these words, the divine Krishn, having dismounted from 
his car, and having comforted and admonished all, took leave of his 
mother, and, having made his obeisance, and received her blessing, 
again mounted his car and departed. At this time, in the one direc- 
tion, Jasod4, with the cowherdesses, in great emotion and sobbing, 
were calling out ‘Krishn! Krishn!’ and, in the other direction, the 
divine Krishn, standing yp in his car, and calling out, was saying, 
as he departed, ‘Do you go home, and have no anxiety; I will 
return in four or five days at most.’”” 

“Sire! these cowherdesses, distracted by separation from the 
divine Krishn, and singing his praises alone, in their several com- 
panies, with their thoughts fixed on their beloved one, began on 
their way to sing of the exploits of the Supreme Being. 


Ono said, ‘Kanhft mst me ;” another, ‘He bes ran off and hidden himself. 

From behind he seized my arm; there stands he, Hari, in the shade of the 
Indian fig.” 

One says, ‘I saw him milking ;’ another, ‘I beheld bim at early dawn.” 

One avers that, ‘He ia pasturing the cattle ; listen ! given ear, he plays the flute 

By this road, sister, we will not go; the youth Kanbit will demand alms of us; 

He will broak our water-pots, and untie the knots {of the cords on which we 
carry them), and, having surveyed us a little (i.e. with a mere glance), will 
steal away our senses ; 

‘He is concealed somewhere, and will come running; then how shall we be able 
to escape ?? 

‘Thus speaking, tho women of Braj departed, their frames being greatly agitated 
through separation from Krishn.”” 


. 


The saintly Muni Shukedev said, “Lord of the Earth! when 
Udho “had finished repeating his whispered invocationa, then, 
having issued from the river, having put on his clothes and orna- 
ments, and taken his seat in his car, when he took hie way from the 
bank of the Kalind{ towards the house of Nand, then the cowherd- 
esses, who had gone forth to fill water, beheld his car on the road, 
coming from a distance. On beholding it, they began to say among 
themeelves, ‘ Whose is this car which is coming towards us? Let 
us take @ survey of this, then let us advance.’ Hearing this, one: 
cowherdess among them said, ‘Sister! it may be, perhaps, that the 
deceitful Akrir may have come, who led the divine Krishn Chand 
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to Mathur, and caused him to dwell there, and brought about the 

death of Kans.’ Having heard this, another of them said, ‘For 

what has this betrayer of confidence come? on one occasion, indeed, 

he has carried off the root of olir life; now will he take our life 

iteelf?’ Sire! having spoken many such things among themselves, 

The women of Braj remained standing there; they set down their water-pots, 
having lifted them from their hoads. 


Meanwhile, when the chariot drew near, then the cowherdesses, 
having seen U'dho from a small distance, began to say among thom- 
selves, ‘Sister! this truly is some one of a dark-blue colour, with 
lotus eyes, and a diadem on his head, wearing a garland of wild 
flowers, dressed in ycllow silk, and with a silken scarf of the same 
colour, who, seated in the car of the divine Krishn Chand, comes 
looking towards us.’ Then one cowherdess from among them said, 
‘Sister! this person has, since yesterday, come to the house of Nand, 
and his name is Udho, and the divine Krishn Chand has, through 
him, sent some message.’ 

“On hearing these words, the cowherdesses, secing that it was a 
solitary place, abandoned reserve and modesty, and ran up and 
approached U’dho, and, knowing him to be 2 friend of Hari, made 
obeisance to him, and, having inquired after his welfare, joined thei? 
hands, and stood surrounding the chariot on all sides. Having seen 
their affection, Udho also descended from his cat. Then all the 
cowherdesses, having caused him to sit down under the shade of a 
tree, themselves also took their seats, surrounding him on all sides, 
and, with rouch tenderness, began to address him : 


‘Well have you donc, Udho, in coming; you havo brought ws tidings of 
‘Médho (Krishn) ; 
You have always remained near Krishn; give us the mossago which he 
delivered to you. 
You were sent only for the sake of his mother and futher; he takes thought 
for no one else; 
‘We have given all we possessed into his hands; our souls are entangled in 
his feet. Li 
‘He pursues only his own objects; he has now afflicted all, without exception, 
in departing. 
And as the bird deserts the tree which is destitute of fruit, just a0 
Hari has abandoned us; we have bestowed on him our all; but still 
he has not become ours.’ Sire! when the cowherdesses, inspired 
with love, had in this manner spoken many such words, then [7dho, 
having beheld the firmness of their affection, when he was about to 
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rise with the intention of making his obeisance to them, then, im- 
mediately, a cowherdess, having seen a black bee sitting upon e 
flower, under pretence of addressing it, said to Udho,— 

“0 honeymaker! thou has drunk the juice of the lotus-fect of 
Madhav ; hence hast thou the name of Madhukar (the honeymaker), 
and thon art the friend of a deceitful one; for this very reason he. 
has made thee his messenger, and sent thee; touch not thou our feet, 
for we know that all of a dark-blue hue are deceitful; such as thou 
art, just such is Krishn; wherefore, do not thon salute us. Just as 
thou wanderest about, drinking the juice of various flowers, and be~ 
longing to none, just so Krishn also makes love, yet is constant to 
none.’ Tho cowherdess was thus speaking, when another black bee 
came, seeing which, a cowherdess, named Lalita, said,— 

0 bee! do you remain apart from us, and go and tell this in the city of Madhu, 


Where the divine Krishn Chand and his humpbacked consort dwell 
at ease; for why should we speak of onc birth? this very custom is 
yours through successive births. King Bali gave you all he pos- 
sessed; him you sent to Pétal, and a virtuous wife like Sita, you, 
innocent as she was, expelled from your house. When you brought 
this condition on even her, then what great loss have we suffered?’ 
Thus having spoken, all the cowhcerdesses together joined their 
hands, and began to say to Udho, ‘Illustrious Udho! we, deprived 
of the divine Krishn, are widowed; do you take us with you.’” 

The saintly Shukadev said, “Sire! on those words proceeding 
from the mouth of the cowherdesses, Udho said, ‘The message 
which the divine Krishan Chand sent, that I will explain to you and 
tell—do you listen with attention. It is written, “Do you abandon 
the hope of sexual delight and practise devotion, I will never sepa- 
rate from you;” and Krishn says, “ Night and day you fix your 
thoughts on me, and for this same reason I hold none so dear as 
yourselves.” 

“Thus having spoken Udho added, ‘He who is the First Male, 
the imperishable One, Hari, on him you have always fixed your 
affection, and whom all extol as the Invisible, the Uneeen, the 
Impenetrable, him you regard as your husband; and as earth, wind, 
water, fire, and air dwell in the body, so the Supreme Being dwells 
im you, but by the quality of illusion appears separate. Continue 
to fix your reeollection and your thoughts on him; he always 
remains accessilve to his votaries, and from contiguity, perception 
and meditation are destroyed; on this account, Hari has gone toa 
distance and fixed his habitation, and the divine Kriehn Chand 
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explained this also to me and said, that, playing on the flute he 
called you to the woods, and when he saw your love and the pain 
you felt at separation evinced, then he danced together with you 
the circular dance. . 


‘When you forgot his divinity, the chief of Yadu vanished from sight, 


* « ¢ Again, when recovering your perception, you mentally fixed 
your thoughts upon Hari, then forthwith, knowing the devotion of 
your hearts, the Supreme Being came and appeared to you.’ Sire! 
soon a8 these words issued from the mouth of Udho, 


Then said the cowherdesses, incensed, ‘Wo have heard your words, now 
remain epart from us ; 

You have told us of kvowlodge, devotion, wisdom; you tell us to abandon 
meditation, and point out to us tho sky,— 

On whose sports our mind is fixed; him you call Nériyan. 

‘Te who, from his childhood, bestowed pleasure upon us, how has he become 
Tnvisible—the Unseen ? 

‘He who is possessed of all good qualities, and giftod with all beauties of 
form, how can he be quality-less and form-less ; 

beat re dear body our souls are wrapped up, who will give ear to your 

” 

Ono of the company arose, and, after reflection, aaid, ‘ Concitiate Uadho. 

Say nothing to him, sisters! but hear his words, and continue gazing on his 
countenance.” 

Ono said, ‘tis not his fault ; he cumo sent by Kubja. 

‘Row, as Kubje bas instructed hin, that very strain be sings. 

Krishn would never speak thus, as, since his arrival im Braj, he haa spoken. 

By hearing euch words, sister ! thorns pierce us—we cannot endure to hear, 

‘He tolls us to abandon sexual delight and practize devotion; how can Madho 
(Krisbn) have spoken thus ? 

Inaudible repetition of the Divine name, penance, abstinence, vows, and 
roligious observances; all these are the (befitting) practices of widows. 

May the youth Kani live on through successive ages; ho who bestows 
happiness on our heads, 

‘While one’s husband survives, who makes uso of the ashes of cowdung ? tell 
‘us where this custom is observed ! 

For us vows, devotion, fasting are in this, to regard with unceasing affection 
the feet of the son of Nand. 

‘Who will impute blame to you, Udho? Kubjé has led us all this dance. 





Thus far having related, the saintly Muni Shukadev said, “ Sire! 
when Udho heard from the mouths of the cowherdesses words such 
as these, imbued with affection, he then mentally regretted that he 
had spoken to them of penance, and with a feeling of shame he 
‘preserved silence and remained with bent-down head. Then a cow- 
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herdess said, ‘Say, is Balbhadr well? and does he, too, thinking on 
the affection of his childhood, ever recall us to his mind or not?’ 

«Having heard this, another cowherdess from among them said, 
in answer, ‘Companions! you, indeed, are but rustic cowherds’ 
wives, and the women of Mathura, are fair to see; captivated by 
them, Hari indulges in delight; why should he now take thonght of 
us? Since he went and dwelt there, O companions! from that 
time he bas become the spouse of others.” Had we known this at 
first, how would we have suffered him to depart? Now, we gain 
nothing by our regrets, whence it is better to abandon all grief, and 
remain with hopes fixed on the stipulated time. For just as during 
eight months the earth, the forests, and the mountains, in expecta- 
tion of the rainy clouds, endure the heat of the sun, and when the 
rain comes it cools them, so Hari also will come and visit us.’ 


“ One said, ‘Hari has effected his purpose, has slain hia foes, and assumed the 

government, 

‘Wherefore should he come to Brindéban? Why should he abandon empire 
to food cows? 

Abandon, 0 companio 
it has become d 

One woman said, disquiéted, ‘Wherefore should we abandon hope of (seeing) 
Krishn ? 


«¢Tn the forest, hill, and on the bank of the Yamund, wheresoever 
the divine Krishan and Balarém had sported, beholding these same 


places, recollection truly returns of our souls’ Lord Hari.’ Thus 
having spoken, she added, 





hope of the promised return ! anzicty is gone, for 





“This Broj has become a sea of grief, his namo is a boat in the midst of a 
stream ; 
‘Those who are sinking in the water of the pangs of separation ; when will 
‘Krishn bring them ecross ? 
‘How has the recollection that he was the Lord of Cowherdeases departed ? 
‘Does he not feel some sense of shame on sccount of bis name?” 


“Having heard these words, Udho, having reflected in his inmost 
heart, began to say, ‘All praise to these cowherdesses, and to their 
firmness! that they have abandoned all they possessed, and remained 
immersed in contemplation of the divine Krishn Chand.’ Sire! 
Vodho, indeed, haviug beheld their affection, was just then applaud- 
jing them in his heart of hearts, when, at that moment, all the 
cowherdesses arose and etood up, and conducted Udho, with much 
ceremony to his house. - Having perceived their affection, he also, 
having arrived there, and having taken his food and reposed him- 
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self, spoke to them of the divine Krishn, and bestowed on them 
extreme gratification. Then all the cowherdesses, having shewn 
their veneration for Udho, and placed before him many offerings, 
joined their hands, and said, ‘with much humility, ‘Illustrious 
Vdho! go you and say to Hari: Lord! formerly, indeed, you were 
shewing us much favour; you took us by tho hand, and Jed us with 
you in your wanderings; now you hare gained royal power, and, 
at the bidding of a woman of the city, Kubja, you have sent a letter 
to us (advising) penance. We, weak women, uninstracted in holy 
rites, havo not so much as learnt of our spiritual preceptor tho 
initiatory mystical prayer to be addressed to the patron Deity; 
whence, then, should we have spiritual discernment ? 
To him (Hari) our childhood’s love was given; what have we known of the 
rites of penuneo ? 
‘Why did not Hari himself allot our penance as he depurtod? This is not 
fit subject for a message, 
Uedho! do you oxplain and say to him, our lives are departing ; let him come 
and preserve them,’ 
Sire! thus having spoken, all the cowherdesses, indeed, fixing their 
thoughts on Hari, continued glad, and Udho, having made his 
obeisance to them, arose thence, and, seated on his car, came to 
Gobardhan. There he abode a few days, and, when he again set 
out thence, then, wherever the divine Krishn Chand had sported, 
there Udho came, and continued in each place two or four days. 
“At length, after some days, he returned again to Brindaban, 
and, having gone to Nand and Jasodé, joined his hands, and said, 
‘Seeing your kindness, I have remained so many days in Braj; now, 
with your permission, I will proceed to Mathura.’ 


The saintly Shukadev said, “Sire! on a time, the divine Krishn 
Chand, the Root of Joy, and Balarém, the Abode of Pleasure, were 
sitting in a palace studded with jewels, when Baladev snid to the 
Supreme Being, ‘Brother! when Kans sent fo call us from Brind4- 
ban, and we went to Mathuré, then I and you gave this promise to 
the cowherdesses, and Nand and Jasoda, that we would quickly come 
and visit them; whereas we have not been there, but have come 
and fixed our abode in Dwériké. They will be thinking of us, and 
if you will give me permission, then I will go and visit my birth- 
place, and, after having comforted them, will return.’ The Supreme 
Being said, ‘Very well!’ On hearing these words, Balarém took 
leave of all, and, taking his ploughshare and club, mouuted his 
shariot and departed. . 
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Balarém reached Gokul, where he saw Nand and Jasodé, 
who inquired after the welfare of Krishna. 


“When Jasodé, being afflicted, ‘began to weep, thon Balarim 
entered into. many explanations with her, and, having consoled 
and comforted her, restored her confidence. Afterwards, having 
taken refreshment, and eaten betel, he went forth from the house, 
when, what does he behold ?—that all the young women of Braj, 
with wasted frames and dejected minds, dishevelled hair and squalid 
appearance, desponding, and oblivious of their household duties, 
deeply imbued with love, intoxicated with tho emotions of youth, 
and singing the praises of Hari, are wandering in various direc- 
tions, agitated with the pangs of separation, and inebriated with 
desire, Sire! on beholding Balardw, all were much pleased, and 
ran up hastily, and, having made obeisance, joined their hands, 
and, standing on all sides of him, began to ask him questions 
and to say, ‘Tell us, Balarém, Abode of Happiness! now where 
dwells tho beautiful Syém,* our Life? does Bihéri ever think of 
us? or, having obtained a kingly throne, has he forgotten all his 
former love? Since he departed henco he has but once, by the 
hand of Udho, sent us a message, and that enjoining penance! after 
that he has taken no thought of any of us; and now he has gone 
and fixed his habitation in the sea; wherefore, then, should he 
inquire after any of us?’ On hearing these words, a cowherdeas 
exclaimed, ‘Sister! who would make trial of the love of Hari, after 
seeing the manner in which he has treated us all? 

He belonge to none, and loves none; he who has tarned his back on his 
father and mother. 
He could uot remain an hour without Radha, and that, forsooth, is what 
causes him to stop away. 
Again, what fruit have we, who, abandoning our households, neglect- 
ing our family honour, and the respect of the world, have left our 
children and husbands to form an intimacy with Hari? At length, 
having caused us to embark on the veseel of love, he has abandoned 
us amid the sea of separation. Now we hear that Krishn hos gone 
to Dwé&rika, and contracted many marringes, and that he has brought 
and wedded the sixteen thousand and one hundred princesses whom 
Bhaumésur had confined; and now sons and grandsons have been 
borne to him by these wives, wherefore then should he leave them 
and come here?’ Having heard thia speech, another cowherdess 


# Syam, 2. dark-biue ; » name of Krishn, 
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said, ‘Sister! do not you entertain regret for the words of Hari, for 
Vaho, indeed, when he came, cansed us to hear all his qualities.’ 
Having said thus much, she added, ‘Friend! now listen to my 
advice, 
‘Let us now touch the foct of Balarim, and continue to sing his good qualities, 
Ho is fair of body, not dark; he will not speak deceitfully.’ 
Bankarshan ® heard and replied, ‘For your sakes I have made this journey. 
‘Whon I departed, I told you I would come, and for this Kriehn sent mo to Braj. 
I will stay two months, and dance the cirealar dance; I will fulfil all your desires’ 
“Sire! Balardm, after saying thus much, gave orders to all the 
young women of Braj, saying, ‘‘To-night is the full moon of the 
month Chaitr, do you put on your ornaments and come into the 
woods, Iwill dance with you the circular dance. Having said this, 
Balardm departed at evening time to the wood; after him came all 
the young women of Braj also, having dressed themselves in fair 
garments and ornaments, and adorned themselves from head to foot, 
They came and joined Baladev. 
All stood with their heads bent down; the beauty of Haldhar cannot be 
described. 
Of the colour of gold, he was robed in blue; his moon-like countenance and 
lotus-cyes fascinated all hearts. 
In one car, an earring diffused its radiant beauty, as though the gun and 
moon Were united. 
‘The other ear had drunk of the flavour of the celebrity of Hari; his ears had 
not a socond earring. 
On all parts of his body were many ornaments, whose beauty cannot be 
described. 
Thus epeaking, the fair oncs fell at his feet, “Engage in sports and the 
eestatic circular dance with us.’ 


“Sire! on hearing these words, Balarém uttered the (mysticul 
sound) Hin! On his pronouncing this word, all the things re- 
quisite for the circular dance came and were present. Then, indeed, 
all the cowherdesses abandoning reserve and diffidence, giving them- 
selves up to the passion of love, took lutes, tabours, cymbals, pipes, 
fiutes, and other musical instruments, and began to play and sing, 
and making a merry sound, to gratify the Supreme Being, by danc- 
ing and gesticulation. Hearing and seeing their playing, singing, 
and dances, Baladev, also, much pleased, after drinking some 
spirituous liquors, joined them in the song and dance, and indulg- 
ing in a variety of sportive blandishments, began to impart and 
receive pleasure. At that time, divinities, heavenly musicians and 


© A name of Belaram. 
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choristers, and gnomes, came, with their wives; and, seated on their 
cars, and singing the praises of the Supreme Being, were raining 
down flowers from mid-air, The moon, with its circle of stara, be- 
holding the delight of the circular dance, was showering down 
ambrosia with its rays; and wind and water, also, were stilled.” 

Having related thus much of the history, the saintly Shukadev 
said, “ Sire! in this same manner, Balardm, remaining in Braj dur- 
ing the two months of Chaitr and Baisékh, at night, indeed, engaged 
in the circular dance and other delights with the young women of 
Braj, and in the day-time gratified Nand and Jasodé, by talking to 
them of Hari. In this state, one day, at night-time, as they danced 
the circular dance, Balarém went, 


‘And having reposod on the river's bank, Rim said there angrily, 
*Yamuni,, do thou come and flow hero; lave me with thy thousand streams, 
If thou dost not obey my words, thy waters shall bo divided piece by piece,’ 


“Sire! when the Yamuné, through pride, heard the words of 
Balarém, as though it heard them not, then, indeed, Balarim, being 
incensed, dragged it with his plough, and brought it to him and 
Dathed. From that same day the Yamuné is still crooked ‘there. 
Afterwards, having bathed, Bularém, having bestowed pleasure on 
all the cowhcrdesses, took them with him, and departing from the 
wood, came to the city. There, 


‘The cowherdessos said, ‘ Listen, Lord of Braj! take us too along with you.” 


Having heard this speech, Balarim consoled and comforted the cow- 
herdesses, and having inspired them with confidence, took leave of 
them, and went to Nund and Jasodé to bid them farewell. After- 
wards, having talked to and exhorted them also, and inspirited them, 
ho remained there some days, took leave and departed to Dwariké, 
and in a few days arrived there.” 

The saintly Shukadey said, ‘Sire! the divine Krishn Chand 
always abode in the city of Dwérikd; increase and prosperity shone 
always in every house of the descendants of Yadu ; men end women 
were always finding some new attire in dress and ornaments; they 
rubbed their bodies with sandal and fragrant paste, and perfumed 
themselves; the merchants, having cleansed and swept the shops, 
roads, and crossways, caused them to be sprinkled, aril there traders 
of various countries brought various articles for sale; in different 
places Bréhmana recited the Vedes; in every house people heard or 
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narrated stories and Purdnas; good and holy men sang the praises 
of Hari during the eight watches; charioteers, yoking continually 
chariots aud cars, brought them,to the royal gate; demigods, heroos, 
champions, and warriors of the race of Yadu, mounted on cars, 
chariots, elephants, and horses, came to salute the king ; skilful 
persons amused him by dancing, singing, aud playing; panegyrists 
and bards, chanting eulogiams, received elephants, horses, clothes, 
‘weapons, grain, moncy, and ornaments of gold, studded with 
jewels.” 

Having related thus much of the history, the saintly Shukadev 
said to the king, ‘Sire! in that direction indced, in the royal city 
of king Ugroscn, in this manner, various kinds of amusomont were 
going on, and in this direction the divine Krishn Chand, the Root 
of Joy, with his sixteen thousand one hundred and eight youthful 
wivea ever indulged in sports. At times, the youthful ladies, over- 
powered by their love, dressed themselves in the guise of their Lord ; 
at times, the enamoured Hari adorned his wives. And the sports 
and pastimes which they mutually practised excecd description; I 
cannot describe them, that could only be done by a spectator.” 

Having said this much, Shukadev said, “Sire! one night the 
divine Krish Chand was diverting himself with all his youthful 
wives., and beholding the various actions of the Supreme Being, 
celestial choristers and musicians, playing on lutes, timbrels, pipes, 
and kettle-drums, were singing the excellences (of the Deity), and 
there was a harmonious concert, when, as they sported, a thought 
entered the mind of tho Supreme Being, whereupon, taking all with 
him, he went to the bank of a luke, and, entering the water, began 
to sport therein. Then, as they played in the water, all the women, 
being filled with blissful love for the divine Krishn Chand, lost their 
corporeal and mental consciousness, and seeing the male and female 
Anas Cassrca seated on opposite sides of the luke, and calling to each 
other, they said, 


£0 ruddy goose! why dost thow call out mournfully ? why sleepest thou not 
at night from separation from thy lover ? 
Deeply agitated, thou callest over for thy husband; to us thou ever dis- 
coursest of thy spouse. 
‘We, indeed, are become the slave-girle of Krishn ;* thus having spoken, 
they went on. 


“Again they began to address the ocean, saying, ‘O Sea! thou 
who drawest deep sighs, and wakest night and day, art thou then 
seperated from any oue, or grievest thou for the fourteen gems thou 
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hast lost?’ Having spoken thus again, beholding the moon, they 
said, ‘O Moon! why remainest thon with wasted body and sad 
mind; what, hast thou consumption, that thy frame daily wanes 
and increases; or whilst thou beboNest the divine Krishn Chand, 
art thou fascinated in body and mind as we are?’ 

Having related thus much of the history, the saintly Shukedey 
said to tho king, “Sire! in this same manner, alf the youthful 
‘women addressed many words to the wind, the clouds, the cuckoo, 
the mountains, rivers, and swans, which you can imagine. After- 
wards, all the women sported wtth tho divine Krishn Chand, and 
ever continued in his service, and in singing tho praises of the 
Supreme Being, and derived enjoyment such as their minds desired ; 
while Krishn discharged his dutics, as a householder, as became 
him. Sire! to the sixteen thousand ono hundred and eight queens 
of the divine Krishn Chand, whom I have before mentioned, to each 
of them was born ten sons and one daughter, and their offspring 
was pumberless; I cannot describe it. But I know thus much, 
that there were thirty millions, cighty-cight thousand, and one 
hundred schools, for teaching the offspring of the divine Krishn, 
and aa many teachers. Moreover, among ull the sons and grandsons 
of the divine Krishn Chand, not one was deficient in beauty, 
strength, prowess, wealth, or picty; covery one was superior to the 
othor ; I am unable to describe them.” 

Having said thus much, the Rishi said, “Sire! I have sung of 
tho sports of Braj and of Dwiériké, which give pleasure to all. 
‘Whoever recites them with affection shall, without doubt, obtain 
supreme beatitude, Whatever advantage results from performing 
penance, sacrifice, alms, and religious vows, or bathing at places of 
pilgrimage, the same results from hearing tho history of Hari.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 
RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES OF THE SECT. 


Vartasticnarya, his son Vithalnéthji, and all his de 
scendanta, are known as the incarnations of the god Krishna. 
The object of their incarnation has been stated in Nijvarté. 
According to this authority, the residence of Krishna is 
denominated Gouloka, a place far above the three worlds, 
and having, at five hundred millions of yojans below it, the 
separate regions of Vishnu and Siva. The region of Krishna 
Gouloka is indestructible, whilst all the rest is subject to 
annihilation. In the centre of it abides Krishna, of the colour 
of a dark cloud, in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raiment, 
splendidly adorned with celestial gems, and holding a flute, 
He ia in the full and eternal enjoyment of his wife Radhé 
and three hundred millions of gopis or female companions, 
each gopi having a separate palace of her own, with three 
millions of female attendants. Two of these gopis, named 
Priy4 and Chandrévati, once quarrelled about Krishna. Priy& 
sent for Krishna to spend a night with her; and as Krishna 
was, according to engagement, going to her palace, he un- 
fortunutely met Chandr4vati, who, knowing his intention, 
contrived to seduce him to her own palace, telling Krishna 
that she saw Varshabhénu, Priydé’s father, going along the 
road. Krishna, fearing the anger of Priyé’s father, went 
with Chandravati. When this came to the knowledge of 
Priyé, the two gopis quarrelled, and cursed each other, their 
imprecations being to the effect that they should fall from 
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heaven to the earth with all their retinue and everything 
belonging to them. Upon this Krishne, out of affection to 
. both of them, promised that he would descend as a man to 
work out their salvation, and restore them to their original 
abode in the highest of heavens. Priy&, who was the 
first to fall from heaven, appeared on the earth as a new 
porn babe at a spot called Champfranya. The fall of 
Chandrévati followed, and she made herself known as a child 
at Charanédiri, Krishna followed them both, and appeared 
first incarnate in the person of Vallabhfchérya, at Cham- 
péranya, and at the moment of his birth effected salvation for, 
Priyé. In his second incarnation, in the person of Vithal- 
n&thji, Vallabh&ch4rye’s son, at Charanidiri, he effected 
salvation for the second gopi, and thus restored them both to 
their former stato of bliss in the highest of heavens. Each 
of the gopis had, previous to their descent to the earth, three 
millions of attendants in the heavens, some of whom accom- 
panied their mistresses at the time of their fall; while, of 
those who remained behind, multitudes are daily descending, 
one after the other, in the persons of the followers of the sect, 
to secure whose recovery to the heavenly abode the succeasive 
generations of Vallabhichérya are born as incarnations of the 
god Krishna. They redeem their followers by sending them 
to Gouloka, where the disciple, if a male, is changed into a 
female, who obtains the everlasting happiness of living in 
sexual intercourse with Krishna in the heavens. 

‘We now come to the doctrines promulgated by Vallabhé- 
ehérya, and which constitute his claim to be the founder of 
the sect. He condensed his teachings into the compact form 
of the Pushti Marga, or the way of enjoyment, a sort of creed 
for the convenience of those of his votaries who had neither 
leisure, education, nor inclination to study his doctrines in 
detail, and who were satisfied to adopt the faith in which they 
had been brought up. 
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According to Dwrkesh, there are ten principles of the 
Pushti Marga, or the sect of Vallabhéchérya. They are 
known as Das Marams, megning ten principles or ten sects, 
and are as follows :-— 

(.) To sccuro the firm support of Vallabhichérya. 

(2.) To cxercise chiefly the worship of Krishna. 

(8.) To forsake the sense of public or Vaidik opinion, and be 

supplicant to Gopisha (Krishna), 

(4.) To sing praises with foclings of humility. 

(5.) To believe that I am a gopi* of Vraj. 

(6.) To swell the heart with the name of Krishna. 

(7.) To forsake not his commands for a moment. 

(8.} To put faith in his words and doings. 

(9.) To adopt the society of the good, knowing them divine, 

(10.) Fo see not the fifults, but speak the truth. 

Whether the Siddhénta Rahasya be intended as a commen- 
tary upon this Pushti Marga or not, it is evidently an 
amplification of some of the tencts of the sect; Vallabhé- 
chérya gives it as a direct revelation with which he was 
inspired. The text and the translation of if arc as follows :— 


aaTETAs Ut CMTRT wefaiq | area 
AUK Swan MEANT aT Sete: | assy 
wfngfafe ret: wafer: qa: a Ra AEM Seat 
wiatefrefear: 1 aetrer: Mrs a ATA: BTN 3 
warn wigraral 9 faqia: aeea i waaftarget wea: 
gdwarat na 0 fatiete: aatls ad gerieia fafa: 1 
wei Pate arferyferarday iy u eTATS has TeTY- 
TTT |S aT TTT TAT A SHS ET: Ew Tartare 
are fe rman are | Seavert er AAS ereTETT: whey. 
favo wer ard catia seat wea aa: | ETA Vas raat 


* Female companion of Radhs, one of Krishpa’a wives. 
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feneu: 


. 

‘At midnight on Ziddashi, in the month of Shrawan-shud, God 
visibly uttered the (following) words which are here repeated word 
for word: 

“By entering into relation with Brana, all persons’ sina of body 
and mind are washed away. Theae sins are said to be of five kinds, 
viz., those which are congenital; those which owe their origin to time 
and place; those described in profane works and in the Vedas; those 
which are results of intimate association, and euch as are produced by 
contact. These sins are not, and are never believed in, (after the above 
relation has been established). Otherwise (that is when such a rela- 
tion has not been contracted) expiation of sins never takes place. 
That which has not been in the first instance dedicated should not 
be accepted. Offerers, after making thcir offerings, should do with 
them what they like; such is the rule. That offering which has (in 
the first instance) been enjoyed by its owner is not acceptable by the 
God of gods. Therefore in the first instance, in all doings, all things 
should be dedicated. That that which is given should not be taken, 
because the whole comes to belong to Hari, is the doctrine of other 
sects. (With us) the relation which subsists in the world between 
{a master and his) servants holds good; and everything should be 
done accordingly; that is, after dedicating, it should be enjoyed: 
hence it is that the Brahmatva, or the quality of Bama, is ob- 
tained. As when all merits and demerits obtain the quality of 
Gangé,* all of them promiscuously have the quality of Gang&; 
90 now such is the case here. Thus is concluded, in Siddhduta 
Bahaaya, composed by Vallabhéchérya,"” 


Here we have the doctrine of the origin of sin, and its mode 
of expiation or absolution ; and here is the first insinuation of 
the paramount importance of the Gosdinji, or Guru, as the 
direct mediator. 

In the next extract we give will be found the punishments 
awarded. by the doctrines of this sect to those who neglect due 
respect to their spiritual teachers, which is enforced as a para- 
mount duty, the neglect of which involves fearful consequences. 


* ‘The sacred river (Ganges). 
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The extracts given are translations of some of the articles of a 
work in Brijabhéshé, written by Harirdysji, the work itself 
being entitled “ _ sixty-seven sins and atonements, and 
their consequences.” 

82. Whoever holds (his) spiritual guide, and Sri Thékorji (or 
god) to be different and distinct, shall be born a Sichdnd.* 

84, Whoever disobeys the orders of (his) spiritual guide, shall go 
to Asipdtrat and other dreadful hells, and lose all his religious 
merits, 

37. Whoever divulges the secrets of (his) spiritual guide, or of 
Sri Thékurji, shall for three births be born a dog. 

89. Whoever, before his spiritual guide, or Sri Thékurji, sits in 
the posture called Padmdsan, shall be born a serpent. 

64, Whoever displays (his) learning before his spiritual guide, 
shall for three births be dumb, For three births he shall be a dog 
(or) an ass. 

55. Whoever displays activity before his spiritual guide shall be 
born a yarakha. 

56. Whoever, without paying his respects to his spiritual guide, 
performs worship, (his worship) shall become entircly fruitless, 

59. Whoever shows the soles of his feet to his spiritual guide, or 
fo Gri Thakurji, shall be born a serpent for ten ycars. 


The next extract we shall give is a sort of commentary upon 
the Pushti Mérga, enforcing its tenets, with the penalties 
attached to the neglect of them. It is written by the cele- 
brated Sri Gokulnéthji, the fourth gon of Vithalndthji, whose 
followers are so exclusive as to avoid all intercourse with 
other sectaries. The work is written in Brijabhdshé, and is 
entitled “Vachnémrat (Precept as sweet as nectar) of the 
Pushti Marga.” 

“He'who, getting angry in his heart, maligns (his) Gura, and 
utters harsh terms towards his Guru, becomes dumb, ond after that 
he becomes a serpent. He is then born a creature of the region of 
the vegetable kingdom, and after that he is born a creature of the 
region of the dead (or ghost). As he (Vaishnava) remembers Sti 
Bhagv&n (god), in the same way he remembers and repeats in his 


* A kind of bird, t The name of » dreadful hell, 
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mind the name of his Gurn. One having become a Vaishnava 
should nat see faults of (or in) others. He should not hear them 
with his ears. Even if he should sep them with his eyes and hear 
them with his ears, still he should not consider anything of them in 
(his) mind, Ho understands or (says to himself) as follows :—I, 
who having fallen into this avidya (ignorance) in the form of m&y& 
(delusion) seo nothing but the faults; (but) there is not a particle of 
fault therein. . . . . . He does not consider himself happy 
by the acquisition of anything. By hearing the Sistras of the duties 
of Grahasta doctrines from any one, he does not allow himeelf to be 
absorbed into the Lowkik and Vaidik. The moral precepts of the 
Béstras connected with the Pushti Marge should be freely heard and 
related. All other Séstras cause one to swerve from*the Pushti 
Mérga. This should be firmly believed in one’s own mind.” 

Horein the Guru is assimilated to Sri Bhagvén, and severe 
punishment threatened for evil acts towards the teacher. 

The next extrect is a leudation of Sri Gosdinji or Vithal- 
n&thji, the son of Vallabhichdrya. It is fulsome in its com- 
parison, and is extracted from a manuscript in Brijabhdshé, 
entitled Ast&kshar Tiké. Its evident object is distinctly to 
enhance the supremacy of the Mahérdjes, by the commenda- 
tion of their ancestors, whose qualities it is here insinuated 
they inherit. It runs thus: 

“ Behold! how is Sri Go: .* He is totally without desires; 
he is without wants; he is with desires fulfilled; he desires all 
virtues; he is possessed of all virtues; he is the very personifica- 
tion of the most excellent being (God); he is all incarnations; he 
is a8 beautiful os a million of Kandevas;* he is possessed of the six 
virtues; he is the head of all those who appreciate sensual or in- 
tellectual pleasure, or poetry ; ke is desirous of fulfilling the wishes 
of his devotees. Such is Sri Goséinji. Why should he want any- 
thing? He is himself the creator of the endless crores of worlds 
wherein his glory has diffused all over. He is the inspirer (or pro- 
pelller) of the souls of all animated beings, He is praised by Brahma, 
Siva, Indra, end other gods. Such is Sri Gosdinji.”” 

We next take a passage from a commentary, in Brija- 
bhfshé, on a work called the “Chaturilocki Bhégvat,” the 


© Vithalnéthji, son of Vallabhicharya, + Kandeva is god of love. 
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object of which is to exhibit the paramount importance of the 
Guru. 

«Therefore in Kali Yuga there is no means of selvation similar 
to worship. Therefore when a man seeks protection of Sri Achér- 
yaji* alone, all his wishes are fulfilled. We should regard our 
Gura as God, nay, even greater than God; for if God gets angry, 
the Guru-deva is able to save (one from the effects of God's anger); 
whereas if Guru is displeased nobody is able to save (one from the 
effects of the Guru's displeasurs).”” 

The next extract also makes the Guru superior to Hari (god) 
himself, in, his power of salvation, and ordains offerings and 
promulgates the idea of the Mahéréjas being the manifest 
incarnation of tho deity. It is from a work in Brijabhéshé, 
entitled “ Guru Seva, or Guru Worship.” 

“When Hari (god) is displeased (with any one) the Guru saves 
him (from the effects of Hari’s displeasure). But when Guru is 
displeased with any one no one can save him (from the effects of the 
Guru's displeasure). Therefore a Vaishnava should serve the Guru 
with his body and money, and please the Guru. 

“ But the principai Gurus are Sti Achéryaji and Sri Gosdinji and 
the whole family called the Vallabha family. They aro all Gurus 
aa is mentioncd in the Sarvottamji. 

“Therefore God and the Guru art necessarily to be worshipped. 
Ifa man worships God ho goes to Vydpi Vaikunthat But, by the 
worship of God, he goes to Vy4pi Vaikuntha only when ho worships 
the Guru. The worship of the Guru is to be performed in the same 
way as the worship of God. 

“Qfferings are to be made to the Guru. There is no particular 
quantity of offerings (ordained). You are to make such an offering 
as you feel inclined to make. But you are to reflect thus: ‘In this 
world there are many kinds of creatures: of them all we are most 
fortunute that we have sought the protection of the illustrious 
Vallabh&chéryaji, Sri Gosdinji, and their descendants, who are 
manifestly (incarnations of) God the excellent Being himself.” 


Here we have the manifestation of the Mahérdjas in their 
extreme cupidity, In order that the offerings to them should 
be as unlimited as possible, it is not prescribed what they are 

© Vallebhicharya. + The highest of heavens, Goulcks, 
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to be. It is also ordained that they should be worshipped, 
sod the’ promised reward for this is the highest heaven, 
whereas the mere worship of God entitles only to an inferior 
paradise. 

We come now to a most important series of extracts, which 
fully develope the entire doctrine of adulterine intercourse. 
Thesa are evidently inculcated to satisfy the lewd propensities 
of a libidinous priesthood, who, under the shield of religion, 
avert the avenging hand of outraged manhood, which suffera 
the chastity of its females to be openly violated, and the 
sacred purity of home defiled. They may well ask, “are 
these my children?” when the first form of adjuration that 
their religion demands is the Samarpan, the consecration of 
tan, man, ond dhan, viz., “of body, organs of sense, life, 
heart, and other faculties, and wife, house, family, property, 
and self,” to Krishna, or his representative, the Mah4réj. 
The term tan implies the body in all its relations; man is 
the mind, with all its faculties and qualities; and dhan, as 
explained by the Mahfrdjas, signifies that the sectaries should 
place at their disposal sons, wives, daughters, and everything 
else before applying them to their own use. 

The first passage we shall cite is from a commentary by 
Gokuln4thji (in Sanskrit, called “ Virchita Bhakti Siddhénta 
Vivruti”) upon his grandfather’s work called “ Siddhénta 
Rehasya.” 


“Therefore in the beginning, even before ourselves enjoying, 
wives, sous, etc., chould be made over; because of the expression, 
“Sarvavastu” (i.¢. all things). After marriage, even hefore our 
selves using her, [her (the wife's) offering should be made with. the 
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view that she may become useful to ourselves. So likewise, even 
after the birth of son, sons, etc., should also be made over}, On 
all occasions, and on account of all occasions, the thing to be used on 
that occasion should be made over. After making the things over, 
the different acts should be done.” 

This commentary thus enjoins on the sectaries total abne- 
gation of self in-behoof of the Mahéraj. Tho next extract 
designates the Mahérdj by the character which he is s0 
ambitious to sustain among his deluded and outraged vota- 
ries. In Vithalesha-ratnavivarana : 

“<The Achérya is called ‘ Shrishd,’ which is rendered by the com- 
mentator to mean the ‘ Priya,’ or husband of many women. Hoe is 
also described as ‘the ocean of the Rds iid,’ and as one whose sole 
aim is the Rds Kid, which means amorous sports with many 
women.” 

A confirmation of this is found in a manuscript copy, in 
Brijabhésh4, of Pushti Pravaba Mary&da Tiké, by Harardiji. 

“Tt is stated in Pushti Marga that God abides in the houses of 
the Vaishyavas by the adulterine love which (1) now desoribe: as 
when we bring another's son to our house, and (or) when we keep 
another's husband in our house by any mode whatsoever, he is won 
over by excessive affection. If wo serve by our body, mind, wealth, 
or by any other mode, then another’s son or husband will remain 
with us. In the same way does God ever abide in our house in 
anion,” 

‘We may ask how should God abide in these houses but by 
his conceptions in the progeny of the Vaishnava, through the 
medium of the Mah&raj. 

Tt would seem that the fatuity of the sect of the Vaishnavas 
has attained its culmination; for in the next extract, which ia 
rather long, and of modern date, being published in Oct. 1860, 
by the Vaishnava Dharma Praséraka Mandali (Society for the 
diffusion of the Vaishnava Religion), in a book printed in 
Grjarati, called “Swadharma Vardhak and SanehayaChhedak,” 
that ia to say, “Promoter of our religion and destroyer of 
doubt,” the spology or explanation of “ adulterine love” was 
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attempted. It was clearly understood by these sectaries that 
society was aroused, and that it was necessary to do something 
to allay the ferment. The extrait commences at page 27 of 
No. 2, vol. i., and runs thus :— 


“Tn tho above chapter it is stated that God himself has become, 
by parts, all the forms: consequently this whole universe is his 
spirit; consequently he is at play with his own spirit. With God, 
therefore, (the relation of) my-own-and-another’s does not exist, 
All is his own. Consequently the sin of adultery does not affect 
Him, The sin of enjoying other people's things affects this world. 
‘With God nothing whatever is alien, God has therefore ordained 
the sin of adultery for this world. Now the ignorant say this: 
‘Should « daughter or a son propose to (her or his) father to become 
his wife, what sin and immorality are contained therein. How 
sinful, therefore, are those who entertain towards God the sdulterine 
love.’ Thus have they argued. Now the intelligent should con- 
sider this matter as follows: The gopis made the adulterine love 
with Sti Krishna, (is it to be maintained that) therefore they com- 
mitted sin? Further, Mab&devaji and Ramachandraji married women 
of this world, namely, Parvatiji and Sitaji; and Sri Krishna married 
eixteen thousand princesses; (now) it would follow from the argu- 
ment of these fools that they too acted improperly. If, aa between 
God and this world, there has existed only the relation of father and 
children (as maintained by them), then Sri Krishna would not have 
married these maidens. But in God all relations abide. Both man 
and woman have sprung from God. Wherefore, with God, the two 
species of man and woman do not exist. Both these are the spirit 
of God. Consequently he is at play with his own spirit, In that 
no ein is incurred either by God or by (this) world. If any sin be 
committed (by such conduct) Sti Krishna would not have married 
the daughters of the kings, Thus (you) see how much contrary to 
the Siistras have they represented the subject, and confounded the 
ignorant. 

“Tf there be any sin committed in entertaining the adulterine 
love towards God, then the most excellent Being would never have 
granted to the Vedas their request to entertain the adulterine love. 
The story is related by Brahmaji to Bhrigu Rishf in Brah4d Vaman 
Purép, which we now recount for the information of the people. 

“Having heard the long offered prayers of the Vedas, the Lord 
spoke in a-heavenly voice: ‘Oh! you Traditions, I am pleased with 
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you; wherefore ask such favours as you may desire.’ When Sti 
Krishna so spoke, the Traditions said: ‘Oh Lord, we-regard all thy 
forms, such as Néréyan and otpers, as Brahmé4, invested with attri- 
utes, in regard to which our belief is not full. And as to that 
which we call (usually) by the term Brahmé, the form of which is 
without attributes, and which ia different from the indestructible 
Brahm4,—that form is beyond the reach of our mind, and our speech 
therefore beyond our knowledge. We request thee therefore to 
cause us to see that form.’ Thus spoke the Traditions of the Vedas. 
Thereupon Sri Krishna, the most excellent being, showed them his 
all occupying heaven, and allowed himself to be seen. The kind of 
sight which the Traditions had on that occasion is thus described :— 
On that occasion, the Traditions, having seen the form of Sri Krishna, 
commenced to praise him thus: ‘Oh, Sri Krishna, thy form is more 
Deautiful than even a crore of Kamdovas, at the sight whereof desire 
is produced in us. Please, therefore, satisfy our hearts’ desire, so 
that we may enjoy with thee in the form of women. If thou wishest 
to grant our request, this is what we require.’ When tho Traditions 
of the Vedas spoke thus, the most excellent Being said, ‘Oh, Tradt- 
tions, this your hearts’ desire is very difficult to be satisfied, and very 
difficult to carry out; however, as I consent thereto, your hearte’ 
desire shall be satisfied ; but it will not be satisfied just now.’ He 
further said, ‘ When the Séresvat age shall arrive, you will be born 
as gopis in Vrij. Thore, in the forest of Vrindé, I will gratify your 
desires in a chorus, and your adulterine love for me will exceed all 
(other love), By means of such a love you will gain me, and your 
object will be thus accomplished.’ In this mamner Sri Krishna told 
the Traditions to gain him by adulterine love. These traditions of 
the Vedas, who became the Gopikés, are called the traditional 
persons. ° 

“In the same way it is related in the Rémayan as follows :— 
(When) Sri Rémachandraji proceeded to the forest of Dandaka (he 
found) there sixteen thousand Rishis (Sages) called Agnikumér per- 
forming penance. These Rishis, on seeing the person of Sri Réma- 
chandraji, became enamoured. Thereupon, folding their hands, they 
made a request to Sri Ramachandraji thus: ‘Oh Lord, a desire is 
produced in us to enjoy with thee in the form of women. Where- 
fore be pleased to gratify this our hearts’ desire.’ Ramachandraji 
therenpon, having been pleased, granted their request (by saying), 
‘This, your hearts’ desire, will be gratified during the incarnation 
of Krishya.’ Hence these Aguikumér Rishis became gopis in Vrij, 
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whose name is Agnikumér Gopikés, The tale thereof is recounted 
ia the Kurma Purda, and also in Atharva-veda, thus: ‘These Agni-. 
kumir Rishis, having been born as woman in Vrij, also attained the 
most excellent Being with the Traditions,’ 

“Thus it is related in the Vedes and Pardnas at various places that 
by whatsoever faith this soul may serve God, Hari gratified her desires 
accordingly. If there be any sin committed in the adulterine love, 
why did Sti Krishya and Sti Rémachandraji grant them their wish 
to be women. They would have been displeased with them, and 
then have punished them. But God is all form. He is in the form of 
father, and he is in the form of husband; he is in the form of bro- 
ther, and he is in the form of son. In whatsoever shape one may 
wish to love God, his wishes are complied with accordingly. Nand- 
réyji and Vasudevji asked the boon of the son-form, and their wishes 
of having God for their son were granted. The gopis loved God as 
their paramour, and he became a paramour, and made them happy. 
And this the ignorant say is sin. How contrary is what they say 
to the Vedas and Purdnas. On this subject a devotee hes said in 
the S4ki (verse) thus: ‘What can the ass who feeds on the dung- 
hill know the pleasures of gardens? Sugar is his death, the world’s 
refuse his life.’ Meaning, the asses who feed on the dunghills, 
what do they know of the pleasures of gardens? that such and such 
pleasures are to be had in the gardens! By eating sugar the ass 
dies, and by eating the rubbish that lies on dunghills he tives. 

“Similarly those devotees who long for the Pora-brahma (Divine 
Spirit), their life is sustained by this very adulterine love. What 
could the non-devotees know of this love? They wish for the love 
of hell. (‘To them) to get (good) bodies, women, and property is to 
meet with God. Even by experienco it is clearly known that there 
is no love likg adulterine love. We are therefore enjoined in the 
Sistras to feelin Hari a love like tho adulterine love. For see! 
although the adultereas may be engaged in the household work, yet 
day and night her mind is directed to the object of meeting her para- 
mour ; aud if her paramour goes to a foreign country, in consequence 
of her separation from him, she does not relish her food, does not 
like to wear good ornaments, and by the excessive grief consequent 
on the separation she even gives up her life. To feel such love to- 
wards God is described in the Siistras os the most excellent thing, 
Of such love these fools say that it is loathsome. But it is 
nowhere mentioned that by the adalterine love we shonld carry 
on ® criminal intercourse with God; because our soula are not 
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qualified like the gopis, nor could our souls have immediate con- 
nection with God. We will illustrate this by an ancedote. A 
certain woman was one crening going to her paramour. At tho 
same time a Fakir was sitting in her way praying to God. But as 
it waa dark she did not observe the Fakir, and accidentally struck 
him with her foot in passing, of which she was unconscious, Just 
then tho Fakir did not say anything; but when that woman re- 
turned, the Faktr addressed her thus: ‘Oh hussy, you struck mo 
with your foot and passed on; but then, my attention being fixed 
on God, I did not speak.’ Thereupon the women replied thus: 
¢ Had your attention been eo fixed on God, you would not have been 
conscious of my having strack you with my foot. See, owing to 
my contemptible Jove in my paramour, I did not obsorve you, and 
‘was not even conscious of having struck you with my foot. Oh 
man, had your love really been in God, and your attention fixed 
upon him, how could you have known of my foot having strack 
you?’ No sooner had the Fakir heard this than he seized his own 
ear, and prostrated himself at her feet and said: ‘Oh mother, what 
you have now observed is true. From this day I have adopted you 
ag my spiritual guide.’ In this anecdote also a lesson is drawn from 
love. As Dattatraya Rishi derived instruction from twenty-four 
things, so should we draw the moral from the adulterine love.” 


‘We shall now see how the position of their sectaries is 
strengthened by a further citation from the works of Gokul- 
néthji, in a tract written by him in the Brijabhésh6, entitled 
“ Rasabhévana” (Love Faith). It is as follows :— 


“Thus came Krishna to be called a great cherioteer (a warrior). 
Similarly in this Pushti system (#.. doctrines tauglg by Vallabhé- 
chérya), the most excellent Lord himself having conquered millions 
of SvAminijis in the Vrij devotees’ forest of sexual enjoyment, came 
to be called a great charioteer. Therefore he began to dance with 
(the chief mistress) when he could not cope in dancing 
with Svdminiji, and was defeated in other sexual commerce. 

“Thereafter the female companions (of Sri Svaminiji) having 
collected all her hair, and twisted it with a string, and tied it 
into a knot, wherefore the same should be regarded thus:—~—The 
string in the form of Sti Svdminiji, and the hair in the form of 
Krishns, having coupled together after enjoying in a contrary 
‘manner, ¢ 
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«There are maidens in the house of Jasodéfi (mother of Krishya; 
they regard Krishna (who is now a child) os their husband. The 
maidens, therefore, prepare 4 swinging bed instead of a cradle, 
whereon they lay Krishna, and enjoy with him. 

“The Lord plays with the followers of Pushti Marga (s.¢, fol- 
lowers of Vallabh4chérya). Such play is fearful to the opponents, 
whereas such play is poetic happiness (ecstacy) to devotees or 
initiated. 

“The clephant's ivory toys are (symbolic) of the internal desires 
of Sti Svdminiji (the chief mistress). So when she goes into the 
forest Sti Svdminiji, by means of those toys, she enkindles (in him) 
the desire to amuse or enjoy like elephants. 

“Sri Chandrévaliji, and Sri Yamundji, and the virgins, and all 
the married women of Vrij, join together in an humble speech to 
Sri Svdminiji thus: ‘Let us become your servants. We are not 
like you. We are your servants. How can we reach God in your 
presence? Still we are yours.’ Having heard this humble speech, 
Sri Svéminiji addressed them us: ‘Though sagacious and possessed 
of the sixty-four good qualities, yet she is guileless; though the 
foremost among the accomplished, yet she is guiieless." Wherefore 
Sri Svdminiji, seeing the humility of all the females, was pleased, 
and spoke thus: ‘ Your name is Vrij Ratna (¢.¢. the jewel of Vrij), 
for you are the jewel in Vrij ; for there is no other love as the love of 
husband which you cherish towards God. Therefore you are the most 
excellent among theexcellent. Therefore your lovo for him is greater 
thon mine. Firstly, you keep yourselves always holy; you have no 
connection with any gopi. Even sons, husbands, eto. in this world 

. are for show in the world’s intercourse, but they have no connection 
‘with you. And, sccondly, you are harmless. You are useful in 
your sexual commerce. You have no harm or jealousy in you. 
Thirdly, you are penctrated with the passion of love. Your pas- 
sion is for the different modes of sexual commerce. You are very 
dear in my heart. In your coupled form, you act as our servants, 
and with affection wait on us. Therefore Sri Sviminiji, being 
pleased, tella God thus: ‘Because they are dear to you, they are 
exceedingly dearto me. They should be therefore allotted separate 
groves, eo that you might carry on sexual commerce separately with 
them.’ ; 

# Thon Sri Sv&miniji produces from her person millions of female 

companions. They were named Lelité, Visékhs, and so forth. 

Those that were exceedingly skilful and beautiful in sexual com- 
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merce are called Lelit#; those that are very expert in the inverted 
and other postures or positions (at sexual commerce) are called 
Visdkhés.” 

. 

Here we have an exaltation of the Prem Ségar itself. Its 
most voluptuous verses are less lascivious than this; and 
“Love Faith” here mantles with its wings “the Ocean of 
Love,” hovering over the deep abyss. 

A remarkable instance of how strongly these doctrines im- 
press the imagination of young females is related by the same 
Gokuln4thji, in his account of the two hundred and fifty-two 
devotees of his father, Vithalnithji, the Sri Goséinji Mahéraji. 
It is written in Brijabhésh4. The following is the story :— 

“Now there was Ganga Kshatridni, a female devotee of Sri 
Goséinji, who was living in that Méhdban. This is an account of 
her. The mother of that Gangab4i was very beautiful, and she was 
also very good looking, and she was in the bloom of her age. On 
one occasion Gostinji went to the Méhaban and put up at the house 
ofa Vaishyava, and that Kshatriéni was then residing closo to the 
house of that Vaishnava. That Kshafriéni paid her homage to Sri 
Goshinji, when she witnessed a very great beauty equal to a crore 
‘of Kandrapas.* Feelings of lust were then excited in that Kshatriéni, 
and she then became very much enamoured; so that she did not 
feel easy without seeing Sri Gosdinji once daily. So she daily got 
up and came to Sri Gokul, and having seen Sri Gosfinji, she used 
then to go to her house; and she constantly said in her mind, ‘Were 
I to meet him in a solitary or private place, the wishes of my heart 
would be fulfilled.’ But she could not find an opportunity. Then 
one day that Kshatriévi thought in her mind, ‘When Sri Gosdinji 
goes to the privy I will go there.’ So one day that Kshatridni re- 
mained concealed in the privy, and afterwards Sri Gosdinji went to 
the privy, when that Kshatriéni said, “‘Mahdr4j, pray fulfil the wishes 
which I have in my heart.’ But Sri Gosdinji refused, saying, ‘I do 
not know anything about that matter.’ That Kshatridni then became 
very obstinate, when Sri Gosfinji, getting angry, said, “Do not be 
obstinate, and the wishes of your heart will now be falfilled without 
your leaving your house. These are my prophetic words, and there- 
fore you may go home.’ That Kehatridni, having heard these words 


‘© Kendrape is a god of love, 
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of Sri Goséinji, went away. Afterwards one day, when that Keha- 
triéni was asleep, she dreamed a dream in her sleep that she had 
connection with Sri Gosdinji, and from that very day that Ksha- 
trifni was in the family way. Afterwards, when the time of 
pregnancy was completed, she was delivered of a gaughter. She 
waa extremely beautiful, and was a fountain of good qualities, She 
was then named Gangébai. Then that girl grew up; after which 
she was caused to tell her name to Sri Goséinji.” 

The next extract will show what care the Maharajas take 
to free from blame the immoral practices which their doctrines 
inculcate. It is a story of adultery between two low persona, 
expiated in blood, but rewarded by a re-birth in a very high 
social position. 

“A narrative related first of all by Sri Achéryaji with bis own 
mouth to the Vuishnavas on a certain occasion, and afterwards 
related by Sri Gopindthji to the Vaishnavas. There was a Bhil and 
a Bhilan, being two persons, husband and wife, They used to go 
to a jungle and to bring firewood daily, and they used to maintain 
themselves by sclling the wood. There was another Bhil, who was 
also in the hubit of going to the same jungle to fetch wood, and an 
intimacy then rose between the wife of the one Bhil and the other 
Bhi At first the two persons, husband and wife used to go 
together for wood. She then fell in love with the other man. 
Afterwards that woman commenced going for wood to another 
jungle with the other or (stranger) man, with whom she had con- 
tracted an intimacy. So the woman went with him to a jungle, and 
there was a temple of God in a certain spot in that jungle. Tho 
two persons having gone there used to sweep and clean the temple, 
and then rest themselves there. They did so for several days, 
when, being overpowered with love, they took to singing. They 
then both got up from that placo and went to their respective 
houses, Afterwards some one came and told the husband of the 
woman that his wife lived, or was in lore, with such and such a 
man, and that those two persons were in the habit of going to such 
and such a place in such and such a jungle. Aftorwards, one day, 
the husband of the woman followed his wife to the jungle. The 
two persons went first, and having gone there they swept and 
cleared the spot all around the place of God that was there, and 
then sat there in happiness. The husband of the woman then 
witnessed, while standing there, all the acts of the two persons, and 
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when the two persons had completed their worldly (or carnal) 
pleasnses, the husband of the woman killed them both on the spot. 
‘The angels of Dharmaréja then came for the two persons, and im- 
mediately after them came the ehgels of Vishnu; when the angels 
of Vishnu said to the angels of Yam, ‘Why have you come here? 
Sri Thékurji (tod) has conferred on them the best place (in the 
heaven), and these two persons will moreovor obtain better and a 
more desirable place than this (in the heaven).’ The angels of 
Vishnu then took the two persons with them, and having gone there 
they made them stand before Sri Thékurji (God). When Sri 
Th&kurji told the two persons to ask for anything they liked; they 
then, having foldod their hands together (in a euppliant manner), 
made the following representation :—‘ Maharaj, we have committed 
& very mean act; what is the cause of your showing so great a 
regerd towards us?’ When the angels of Vishnn told them os 
follows :—~‘It is true you two persons have committed a mean act, 
but you cleaned the temple of (God) and Sri Thakurji (God) has 
favorably accepted the service performed by you ; and therefore you 
both have now obtained the best place (in the heaven). Having 
therefore become pleased with you, I tell you two persons that you 
may ask (for anything you like)” The two persons then said, 
‘Mahdraj, if you are pleased with us, and wish to confer a favour, 
then we pray that we may be born in the mortal world, and that 
we, having become husband and wife, may serve you. Pray favour 
us with # compliance with this (request). When Sri Thékurji 
(God) euid, ‘Go, your wishes will be fulfilled.’ ‘Then the two per- 
wons became incarnate in this world. The man was born a son of a 
‘Béjé, and the woman was born « daughter of a Raja.” 


‘We are heartily glad we are approaching the termination 
of this odious subject, for the next extract will close the series, 
We have considered it necessary to make these quotations in 
order fully to elucidate the reprehensible tendencies of the 
doctrines of these sectaries in reference to “adulterine love.” 
Perhaps, without such positive and certain proofs obtained 
from the Mahéréjas themselves, our readers might have sus- 
pected us of misrepresenting or exaggerating the foul prac- 
tices of these priesta. Here, however, the public has the 
* plain unvarnished tale” of their hideous immorality. 
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The following extract suggests some remarks upon the 
strange infatuation of a people who might evidently be made 
pure end good if the delusion which corrupts them could be 
removed. The writer evidently had a heart to feel the virtue 
of the Banian, although not to loathe the perverting doc- 

. tines of his sect. The translation is from a book in Brija- 
bhéshé, containing the account of the eighty-four Vaishnavas. 


“A narrative of Krishnadés Brahmin, a devotee of Sti Achfryaji, 
the great lord. Krishnaddés was living in a villoge: he was a 
worshipper of Bhagvant (God). There were five or ten Vaishnavas 
who, on one occasion, were going to Adel for the purpose of paying 
their homage to Sri Achfryaji, the great lord. They came to the 
house of Kriehnadés. At that time Krishyadés was not at home: 
he had gone out on some business, and the wife of Krishyadés was 
at home. When the Vaishnavas came to the village, Sri Krishnadds 
had gone out to somo other village. After that she went inside the 
house and began to consider as to what she should do now. She 
then recollected that Banian Daimero always said to her that she 
shonld mect him, and that he would give her what she might ask 
for. So she said to herself, ‘I will fetch provisions and other 
articles from his shop to-day, and will tell him, I will meet you to- 
day; give mo tho provisions and other articles that I require.’ 
Having made this determination, she set out, went to his shop, and 
heving given a promise to him, the woman brought all the pro- 
visions and other articles, and having come home, prepared the 
dinner, and presented an offering of it to Sri Thakurji (God); and 
having removed tho offering at the due time, she caused the Vaish- 
navas to feast on the blessed food, of which the Vaishpavas partook 
in good style. After that Krishnadés came home in the evening, 
met all the Voishyavas, and after saluting them, he entered his 
house and asked his wife what the news was, and whether eho 
had given food to the Vaishnavas. She replied that she hed given 
them food. Then Krishnaddés inquired whence she had got the 
provisions and other articles, when the woman related to him all 
that had taken place: Krishned4s was thereupon much pleased with 
hie wife. Afterwards the husband and wife both jointly partook of 
the blessed food, and Krishneddés then went to the Vuishnavas and 
paved the whole night in talking of the praise of God. When it 
was morning, Krishyadés having dispatched all the Vaishnavas, 
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they walked away, and Krishyadés went with them for a short dis- 
tance to see them off. Afterwards he came home, presented the 
food offering to Sri Thikurji (God), and then, having removed 
it, as usual he covered it up ‘and placed it aside. When Krish- 
nddas returned home in the evening, both the husband and the wife 
jointly partook of the blessed food. Krishnadéa then said to his 
wife, ‘You gave a promise yesterday to the Banian, and the Banian 
must be expecting you, and therefore the promise given to him 
must be fulfilled.’ The wife thereupon, having rubbed her body 
with an ointment, and bathed herself, and having ornaments, as are 
‘usual among the women, sho set out. It was the rainy season, and it 
had rained that day, and there was mud on the road, in consequence 
whereof Krishnadis said, ‘If you place yourself on my shoulder I 
will convey you there and return, otherwise your feet will be soiled 
with mud, as there is a great deal of mud on the road; and if your 
feet should get soiled, the Banian would treat you with disrespect.’ 
Krishnadds thereupon placed his wife on his shoulder, and put her 
down near the shop of the Banian, when the woman called out to the 
Banian and asked him to open the door. The Banian then opened the 
door and took the woman inside, and then brought her some water to 
wash her feet with, whon the woman said to the Banian, ‘ My feet 
are not soiled with mud.’ Tho Banian then said, ‘There is a great 
deal of mud on the road, and how is it that your feet are free from 
it?’ Then tho woman said to the Banian, ‘ You had better proceed 
with your business ;’ when the Banian said, ‘ You must tell me the 
circumstance.’ The woman then said to the Banian, ‘My husband 
placed me on his shoulder, brought me here, and went away.’ On 
hearing the account, the Banian was struck with wonder, and he 
questioned her on the whole subject, and asked the cause of it, and 
requested her to tell him all, when the woman related to him all 
that had occurred. On hearjng it the Bonian thought of himself 
with contempt, and said, ‘Happy is your life whose mind is so 
pure;’ and having put hie hands together in a suppliant manner, 
he saluted her, and said, ‘Pardon me my offence: regard me with 


mn 


kindness; you are my nister.’ 

‘We have thus terminated our account of the Mahérdj 
doctrines, We think it cannot be read without exciting 
indignation against the priesthood who promulgate these 
immorelities; end perhaps uot withput provoking pity and 
contempt for those who submit to their domination. We hope 


that tho full exhibition of these enormities made in the 
extracts already given, and in the next following chapters, 
will help towards the eradicatjon of a vile and debasing 


superstition. If this work should at all contribute to that 
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good end, we shall have reaped a rich reward. 


We shall conclude this chapter with a list of the various 
books, written in Brijabhdshé language, which are considered 
ag authorities by the sect. The first thirty-nine are transla- 
tions from tho Sanskrit, with commentarics, and the rest are 


original, in Brijabhdsha language : 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
ve 
8 
9, 
10. 
IL. 
12, 
13. 
14, 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
Ql. 
22, 
28. 
24, 


Sarvottam. 


Vallabh-dshtaka. 
Krishna-premimrita. 


25. Sarn-fshtaka, 
26. Naémévali-échéraji. 


27. Bhujanga-préyn-dshtaka. 


Vithalesha-ratna-vivarna. 28. Namavali Gusdiji. 


Yamun-dshtaka. 
Bala-bhodha. 


Siddh4nta-muktavali. 


Nava-ratna. 


29, Siddh4nta-bhévané. 


30. Siddhdnta-rahasya. 


81. Virodha-lakshna. 


32. Shrinagéra-rasamandala. 


Antahkarana-prabhodha. 33, Vaidhavallabha. 


Viveka-dhaird-shraya. 


Krishn4-shraya. 
Chatura-éloki. 


Bhokti-vardhani. 


Jalabheda. 
Padedni. 
Saniésa-nirnaya. 
Nirodhalaxana. 
Sevé-fala. 
Siksh4-patra. 


34, Agni-kuméra. 

35. Sharana-upadesha. 
36. Tasasindhu. 

37. Kalpa-druma, 

38. Mélé-prasanga. 

89. Chita-prabhodha. 

40. Pushti-dradha-vératé. 
41. Dwédasa-kunja. 

42. Pavitré-mandala. 

43. Purnaméasi. 


Pushti-pravaha-mary4dé. 44. Nitya-sevé-prekéra. 


Gokul-dshtaka. 


Madhur-Ashtaka. 


Nin-dshtaka. 


Janmavaifal-éshtaka. 


45. Rasa-bhévané, 
46. Vallabh-ékhiéna. 
47. Dhola. 

48, Nija-vérata. 
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49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58, 
59, 
60, 
61, 
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Chor&si-varaté. 62. 
Baso-bh&vané-vératé 63. 
Nitya-pada. «64, 
Shriji-pragata. 65. 
Charitra-sahita-vératé. 66. 
Guséiji-pragata. 67. 
Ashtakéviya. 68. 
Vanshévali. 69. 
Vanayétré. 70. 
Lilé-bhévan4. 71. 
Svarupa-bhdévand. 72. 
Guru-seva. 73. 
Chitavana. 74. 


Sevé-prakéra. 
Méla-purusha. 
Sata-bélaka-charitra. 
Yamunfji-peda. 
Vachanémrita. 
Pushti-mérga-siddhanta. 
Dasa-marama, 
Vaishnave-batrisa-laxana. 
Chorasi-sikshé. 
Sadasatha-prédha. [kruta. 
Dwérkesha - krata-nita- 
Achérji-prégata. 
Otsava-pada, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WORSHIP AND PSALMODY. 


Tue doctrines of the Mahéréjas we have lsid before our 
readers in the last chapter. Of their mode of worship we 
have now to treat. The present ceremonial or ritual has of 
course been the growth of timo, being formed, or added to a8 
circumstances have occurred, or the prompting desires of the 
priests may have suggested. We shall endeavour to give as 
clear and distinct a statement as is practicable, premising 
that much of the information contained in this chapter is 
derived from the works of Mr. H. H. Wilson, and from the 
oral testimony adduced upon oath in the course of the trial 
for libol, as well as from other sources of a true and unim- 
peachable character. We hope to lay before our readers a 
complete picture, as graphical as such collective means will 
enable us to paint, so as to sustain the judgment we shall 
have to pronounce, after deliberately summing up the facts, 
in the few concluding words of this chapter. 

A Vallabhéchéryon temple consists of three successive com- 
partments. The central one is larger and more open than 
the other two, being intended for the accommodation of the 
numerous worshippers who daily throng there. Of the re- 
maining two, one is the residence of the Mahirdj, and the 
other is dedicated to the worship of the image of Krishna. 

The temples are numerous all over Indis, expecially at 
Mathuri and Brindébap, In Benares there are two very 
celebrated and wealthy temples, one of which is dedicated to 
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Krishna under the name of Lalji, and the other to the same 
god under the name of Purushottamji. Those of Jagannéth 
and DwAriké are also particularly venerated ; but the most 
celebrated of those establishments is thet at Sri Néthadwér, 
in Mewér. “The image is said to have transported iteelf 
thither from Mathuré, whon Aurangzeb ordered the temple 
it stood in to be destroyed. The present shrine is modern, 
but very richly endowed, and the high priest, a descendant 
of Gokulnéthji, is a man of great wealth and importance.””* 
The image of Th4kurji, or the idol, in the different 
temples, is either of stone or brass, and represents Krishna 
in varioua attitudes, corresponding to those which he is sup- 
posed to have assumed in the several periods of his carthly 
existence, cither when performing uncommon feats or miracles, 
or living at particular places, or engaged in any peculiarly 
interesting scenes. Each of these is worshipped ander a 
different name. hat of Sri Niéthji, being the most im- 
portant and most honoured, is at Néthadwér. Krishna is 
here represented as a little boy in the act of supporting the 
mountain Govardhan on his little finger, to shelter his play- 
mates from a heavy shower of rain which had suddenly 
overtaken them while at play. This image is always splen- 
didly dressed, and richly decorated with ornaments, which 
are often of the value of several thousand pounds, 
Vallabhich4rya, the founder of the sect, is said to have 
distributed among his disciples more than thirty images, 
under various forms and names. Those are still extant, and 
held in more reverence than modern ones; and the Mahé- 
rajas, too, who possess them, are in consequence more re- 
spected than the other mombers of their fraternity. But of 
the thirty-five, the seven of Navanita-priydji (literally, he 
who is fond of fresh butter), Mathureshji, Vithalndthji, Dwd- 
rikéndthji, Gokulandtlyi, Gokulachandramdji (the moon of 
* H. BH, Wilson’s Works. 
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Gokula), and Madanamohangi (the Lord of Lust-illusion)— 
these were procured by the seven grandsons of Vallabha- 
chérya, each having one for himself, and are held in even 
gteater reverence. The five first are now at Sri N&thadwar, 
Kotté, Kanoja, Kankroli, and Gokula respectively, and the 
the two last at Jaypora. The Mahérdjas are so covetous of 
possessing these, as well as the others distributed by the 
Vallabhichérya, that instances are related of their having 
endeavoured to possess themselves of them by the meanest 
of actions. One of them, named Girdharji, was, about thirty- 
five years ago, convicted of having stolen one from a Vaish- 
nava ot Daman. The images are sometimes so small and 
overloaded with ornaments, that the votaries can see nothing 
but their lustrous ombellishments, which have an attraction 
of their own, apart from that of the image. 

The worship of the images is very scdulously performed, 
the most devoted homage being paid to them at fixed periods, 
eight times every day. There are also seasonal festivals, 
when they are worshipped with more ceremony. On these 
occasions the image is profusely decorated, and especially in 
the spring, when it is beautifully adorned with flowers 
arranged with much taste. According to the nature of the 
festival, the image is made to sit on a seat, or is placed in a 
cradle, or is so disposed as to recline in a swing. The cradles 
and swings and seats are either of wood or of brass or silver. 
Crowds swarm to the temples on these occasions, flocking to 
see the Thékurji in all his glory. At these times the Mahé- 
réjaa ostentatiously decorate themselves in their gayest attire, 
that they may attract the attention of female devotees. The 
following are the eight regular daily services.* 

1. “ Mangald, the morning levee: the image being washed. 
and dressed, is taken from the couch, where it is supposed to 


. tn the intorvals, or when no particular fostivel is bein, celebrated, that 
ot tha tongle in Which the idols paso We coca, and the Lae orn that Part 
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have slept during the night, and placed upon o seat, about 
half an hour after (and during winter about three hours 
before) sunrise: slight refreshments are then presented to it, 
with betel and pdn. Lamps are generally kept burning 
during this ceremony. 

2. “ Sringdra: the image having been anointed and per- 
fumed with oil, camphor, and sandal, and splendidly attired, 
now holds its public court: this takes place about an hour 
and a half after the preceding, or when four gharis of the 
day have elapsed. 

8. “ Gwdia: the image is now visited, preparatory to its 
going out to attend the cattle along with the cowherd: this 
ceremony is held about forty-cight minutes after the Inst, or 
when six gharis have elapsed. 

4. “ Rdja-Bhoga, held at mid-day, when Krishna is sup- 
posed to come in from the pastures and dine: all sorts of 
delicacies are placed before the image, and both these and 
other articles of food, dressed by the ministers of the temples, 
aro distributed to the numerous votaries present, and not 
unfrequently sent to the dwellings of worshippers of rank 
and consequence. : 

5. “ Utthdpan: the calling up, or summoning of the god 
from his siesta : this takes place at six gharis, or between two 
and three hours before sunset. 

6. “ Bhéga: the afternoon meal, about half an hour after 
the preceding. 

7. “Sandhyd, about sunset: the evening toilct‘of the image, 
when the ornaments of the day are taken off, and fresh 
unguents and perfumes applied. 

8. “Shayan, retiring to repose: the image, about seven in 
the evening, is placed upon a bed, refreshments and water in 
Proper vases, together with the betel box and its appur- 
tenances, are left near it, when the votaries retire, and the 
temple is shut till the ensuing morning.”* 

‘© H, H. Wilson's Works, 
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For the first of these services, in winter, the temple is 
opened at four o’clock in the morning, when it is quite dark, 
to give an opportunity to the Mah4r4j to communicate with his 
favourite female dovotees, who much froquent it at this time. 
Upon all theso occasions the ceremony is much the same, 
consisting of little more than waving a light, and presenting 
flowers, porfumes, and food to the image by the priests. At 
certain seasons the coremony also includes rocking the swing 
or cradle of the image, or throwing guldl (red powder) over it. 
The votaries, on boholding the image or its lustrous embel- 
lishmonte, do nothing but repeat tho name of the idol or 
Thékurji several times, with a variety of protestations and 
obeigances. This is the worship. There is no established 
ritual for general use, nor any prescribed form of worship, 

Previously to the opening of the division of the temple 
where the image of the idol is placed, the Mahiréj takes 
his stand near the image. Here, after the entrance of the 
votaries, ho occasionally swings the image, or waves before 
it a emall metallic lamp, in which burns a light, fed by 
clarified butter. The Vaishnavas, with their wives and 
daughters, having proviously assembled in the passage, the 
door is opened, and the crowd rush to enter, crying out 
Jaya! Jaya! to prevent the doors being closed. The noise 
and confusion are immense. No time must be lost, for in 
ten or twenty minutes the doors are again closed. It is im- 
possible all can get into the small room at once, and the 
weaker of the crowd have to await their turn to enter. To 
accelerate the devotions of those who have got in, and to 
induce them to make room for other devotees, who are 
anxiously waiting outside, one of the guardians of the temple 
mounts upon s rail, with a thick cord in his hand, to whip 
them along. Many of the devotees receive a very severe 
beating ; and it has even happened that an eye has been lost 
or other severe and permanent injuries inflicted. It is ous 
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tomery for these guardians of the temple to receive a oon- 
siderable bribe in money to stay them from inflicting this 
castigation upon persons whs can afford to be thus muletod. 
But in the event of this douceur not being forthcoming, either 
from incapacity or unwillingness, the malice of the guardians 
is exasperated, and they are unmerciful in the application of 
the cord. 

During the four periods of worship in the afternoon, females 
visit the templos in large numbers; and at these times the 
crush is fearful and shameful, for males and females are inter- 
mixed, and many men who have intruded for vicious and 
immoral purposes, assault the modesty of females with im- 
punity. The crowd is so dense that, on cxtraordinary occa- 
sions, females are totally denuded of their slight and loose 
clothing in tho crush, Tho practice, therefore, of permitting 
men and women to associate promiscuously in the room 
where the idol is worshipped is highly objectionable. Fre- 
quent applications have been made to the Mah4rijas to put a 
stop to these indecent proceedings, but they appear to sanc- 
tion them by their indifference. 

The first duty of the Vaishnavas who come to worship the 
image is to go to the Mahar4j, who is found seated on a 
raised couch, and to prostrate themselves at his feet. The 
worshippers place their fingers on the tocs of the Mahdréj, 
and then apply them to their eyes. When females touch his 
toes, the Mahérij, who may have been attracted by one of 
them in particular, to indicate that he wishes for o further 
interview, presses her hand, and thus gives her the sign of 
solicitation. This is considered a high and distinguishing 
honour: it is fully understood and appreciated, and tho 
favour is readily reciprocated. The parties avail themselves 
of the first opportunity to carry their purpose into effect, and 
we shall shortly see how readily such an opportunity is 
obtained. When it is understood that this distinction has 
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a consecrating force, the excuse for infatuated compliance is 
at once found. : 

Upon the door of the temple being opened, the musicians 
and songsters placed there commence a succession of lascivious 
chaunts, descriptive of Krishna’s amorous sport with the gopis. 
These choristers and musicians occupy a place opposite the 
image and the Mahé4réj, but behind the worshippers who throng 
through the open intervening space. The mode of solicitation 
by the Mahér4j during this worship is the throwing upon the 
yotaries of guld/, a red powder, made of a certain wood ground 
down; but this is done only in the spring and upon high 
festivals. In throwing this powder, which is often made up 
into small balls, the Mah4rdj aims chiefly at the breasts of 
the females. It is also customary for him to project a yellow 
extract obtained from flowers, from a syringe, at the wor- 
shippers, and particularly at the females. 

Besides the adoration of the image, worship is performed 
to the Mahéréj himsclf. There are generally cight or ten 
Mahéréjas in Bomboy, each having a separate temple, the 
dimensions of which vary according to the means and in- 
fluence of the high pricst. In one of the apartments of his 
residence, the Mahiréj, during the time that divine honours 
are paid to him, seats himself on a raised seat. The Bhattiés, 
she Banids, the Lohans, the Multanis, and other persons, are 
the followers of his religion, and are known as seoakas, oF 
servants. All of them, rich and poor, adoro him by saluting 
his feet; and for a short time after these devotions, the rich 
or influential are accommodated in the hall, while persons of 
moderate means are left to shift for themselves in a large 
public room or courtyard. One apartment of the building 
known as the zandna-khdnd (seraglio) is occupied by the 
Mahéréj’s wife and daughters, who never appear in the 
sight of men: their residence is considered sacred, and only 
the seoakis (female worshippers) have permission to enter it. 
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Next to the Mahéraj himeelf, his wife (oahwji) and daughter 
(betiyé) receive homage in the zandna-khénd from his female 
devotees. . 

The Mah4ré6j can be otherwise worshipped at all hours of 
the day; that is to say, in the intervals of the worship of the 
idol, at which times his presence is required adjacent to the 
image of the god. It is at these times of his soparate worship 
in his own residence that females are presented with the 
facile opportunity of showing their appreciation of the high 
henour of the selection he has made of them by throwing 
guidl, pressing their hands, or projecting on their breasts the 
yellow liquid extract of flowers. 

Up to eight or nine o’clock every morning the Mahéréj is 
engaged in performing ablutions and saying prayers, the rest 
of the day being whiled away at meals, in conversation, in 
repose, and in pleasure. After his meals, he secks the privacy 
of his bedroom, which adjoins the zendna-khdnd, and except 
on any urgent business—for instance, that of attending the 
worship of tho idol—he docs not leave this apartment until 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. During the Utthépan 
period of worship, which begins at two p.m., the wives and 
daughters of the Vaishnavas visit the wife and daughters of 
the Mahér6j in the sandna-khdnd, from whence some of them 
proceed with presents of fruita, milk (in silver goblets), and 
other things, to the Mahfraj’s bedroom ; and the most for- 
tunate of them, according to their notions, comes out purer 
than before. If, while the Mabér4j is in tho sitting-room. 
speaking to his followers, a female happens to come to the 
temple with her present of fruits, or whatever else it may 
be, he immediately retires into the zandna-khdnd, and there 
accepts the present from her, and ministers to her lust. 

‘The dust on which the. Mahéréj has walked is eaten by 
the votaries. Even his very wooden shoes are worshipped, 
a8 is also his gédi or seat. His feet are champooed, he is 
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decorated with precious ornaments, he is frequently bathed 
by his votaries in saffron and milk: money and many pre- 
cious articles are presented at hisefoet with humiliating pros- 
trations, and the worship is directed not only to the Mahéréjas 
personally but to their very pictures. 

' In tho morning, when the Mahir4j is at his ablutions, a 
number of Vaishnavas collect at a short distance; and as he 
stands up to wipe his body, one of the Vaishnavas, or minis- 
ters of the temple, approaches him with reverence, takes into a 
-vessel the water droppirig from his dhotar (the cloth covering 
the lower part of his body). This dirty impure water is 
esteemed to be of high virtue, and is distributed among all 
present at the temple, who drink it with feelings of pride and 
satisfaction! What remains is reserved for some hours for 
the purification of absent Vaishnavas. The remnants of the 
Mahirij’s meals, called juhten, are preserved, being considered 
very precious, and can be had on a formal application by any 
Vaishnavas who desire to eat them. In private banquets and 
caste feasts, given with the Mahérdj’s permission, these im- 
pure remnants are first sorved, and are eaten as though they 
were ambrosia! The pdn-sopdri (leaf and betelnut) which 
the Muh4réj throws out after chewing, is called ogdr, and is 
collected and preserved to be distributed to males and females, 
who take a great pleasure in chewing it over again. 

In the month of Shrévan, the Maharaj takes delight in 
sitting on the Aindold (a sort of swing), when bis male and 
female followers move it backwards and forwards with their 
hands. This privilege of swinging his Holiness is purchased 
with presents to him. At the time of the Holi holidays (the 
saturnalia of the Hindus), the Mahéraj stands in front of the 
temple and permits his followers to hail him with guldl (red 
powder). Some of the Mahdrdjas on these occasions throw 
the guid? in return on some especial favourite female worship- 
per, and indulge publicly in acts of impropriety and indecency. 
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‘The other occupations and amusements of the Mabéréjas 
consist in social intercourse, in riding ebout and driving in 
their carringes, and in talking of the amorous sports of 
Krishna. In tho intervals of their official priestly duties, 
they have recourse to every variety of amusement and plea- 
sure; and not a few of thom rejoice exceedingly in displaying 
indecant pictures to their female devotees, to excite them to 
amorous sports. The Mahéréjas also undertake the settle- 
mont of caste disputes; they are usually solicited to be arbi- 
trators in cases whcro the right of property is contested, and 
generally they subtly contrive that but very little of it shall 
come into the possession of the litigants. They are very great 
epicures, and consummate judges of every species of delicacy 
and good living, several of them indulging excessively in 
intoxicating drugs, such as bhdng and opium. In the evening 
they are usually invited to tho houses of tho wealthy Vaish- 
pavas, whither they resort sumptuonsly attired, und fragrant 
with attar of roses and othor luscious perfumes, in order that 
they may bo the moro attractive to those with whom they 
come in contact. Their visits are always of a semi-religious 
character; and therefore, upon these occasions, wives and. 
daughters of the Vaishnavas whom ¢ Mahéréj thus honours 
by visiting, entertain him with the songs which may be cha- 
racterised as the psalmody of their religion. Ten or twenty 
minutes aftor he has taken his seat, all the members and 
friends of the family join in applying to him odoriferous 
stuffs, in offering him wreaths of flowers, in waving a light 
round him, in presenting him with money, and in prostrat- 
ing themselves at his feet. 

“The hymms, or sacred sangs of a sect, are generally the 
most fervid exposition of their religious feelings. The hymns 
sung by the women of the Vallabhéchérya sect, in honour of 
the Mahéréjas and in their presence, are certainly no excep- 
tion to this general rule. They are passionate with all the 
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passions of the East, erotic pantings for fruition of a lover 
who is also a god. As it is said of the. gopis in the Vishnu 
Purana, ‘every instant without Kxishna they count a myriad 
of years, and, forbidden by fathers, husbands, brothers, they 
go forth at night to sport with Krishna, the object of their ” 
“love,” so these hymns, sung at this day by the wives and 
daughters of the Vallabhécharyans to their Mabérdjas, ex- 
press the most unbridled desire, the most impatient longing, 
for the enjoyments of adultcrine love.” * 

These females yield themselves unhesitatingly to the ignoble 
task of exciting the gross passions of these pricsts, for whose 
pleasure, and to stimulate whose lusts, they, upon these visits, 
and also on festive occasions, sing songs which we quote aa 
spocimens of the lascivious poctry in which the Mahéréjas 
find pleasure. 


Tet Hayat 2 aya 3 

Fat ada AT ahi 2 

me ATL sRQUel GB og 3A 

a AR Aa YHA High Bon 
usd AB dete 543 WR Wig 3H 
4g THM sh aN vig 3 
0 ova Beg Gia 4 FSH 3 I 
Hen ARL ee s4N GA BM 2 II 


[xnaxstariow o” rx avove.] 


Mohan merrily came to [my] house, 
With poarls [by throwing them over him} I welcomed him ; 
‘My beloved one looked with on affectionate cye: 

O sister ! of this husband my heurt is cnamoured ; 

[To marry] the son of Nanda I am destined ; 

‘And how can I now conceal it? 

Let the wicked say what they may, 

Darling! let my heart be thy dwelling place. 


* Judgment of Sir Joseph Amnoald, 
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aud? Gee Agr ia 4H > 
am ya a eB WU 
arg Gia dar ie a WIG 3 Tt 
aay Gea ae a og 22 Hl 
yea a ada werd F asl tl 
era srait eae ciesl Il Sit 
are di ainvtug aaj i 

ay ate QB sii ¥ il 

Bete “Ga Bea Veh 

MUM BAA Yew Goi yu 


[zmanstariox or THE aBovE.} 


An excitement, extreme and great, in my body is created ; 

‘The azure-coloured beauteous husband with me is sitting. 1 
Without seeing [his] beauteous face, even water I will not drink; 
‘The amorous and beautcous husband, by secing oft and oft I'll live. 2 
Restrain me not, Oh! my mother, 

To pay my homage to him, daily I will go. 3 

As to tho connectionship, that of the Savalya* is the only true one, 
[And] all others appear to be but imperfect. 4 

He who tells may tell, we will permit to do so, 

And to them [with indifference] we shall listen. 6 


WTR MATT qarign Gar MIG oH I 
mT BRU SEAM HHT WRC IE VU 
HMA AIH AUT AA A MH I 

a ara Mai MAA Aa He UT HAL 
er aM cxig 244 Gwe sO I 

TN aa At Adi Ri ee 1 uazue I 8 Hl 
me wa A ak ey ad A 

WA Ava Rd Yor GEM I Wwe H ¥ Hl 
ah dad RB <ikl al 1 

Aa mag A ee Aug HU WI 


© An eppellation of Krishna, 
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[smawsxarion oF THE aBovE.} 
If to foreign lands you, the desoondants of Vallabhs, should go, 


Ill 


Soon do you return. 


And to [us] gentle women messages a you send. 


If to foreign lands. 1 


To your commands obedient we are, 
‘Us, the suppliant, you have accepted with all your heart. 

If to foreign lands. 
A pleasant look, you the compassionate, by casting upon us, 
Of our bodies and hearts have deprived us. 

Ef to foreign lands. 
For your sake tho sense of public shame I have not entertained, 
A great desire I entertain for your feet. 

If to foreign lands. 
Many such intreaties [your] female slaves aro making, 


8 


4 


If econ you wil] return, ploased will become [your] female slaves, 5 


amg Be siHyy aR site TT 

sri AV ged aeAi > qa uv 
AA Fel YMG ya aig "i 

ayepmnd AAR vast TE MAT aia at 
A seal WR aA etl au 

Ariel aie C4 C awd Meal cia it 3 it 
i Fed Fin wat arm 4 UR Tt 

wean GOA Hast TA rele aia i x It 
Fag B se aL ald HU 

ssid SER Hast eQ wiz dia ov al 

mY BL NRARIT UB 1 I 

qa aa ada ig ra Sed 2 ata 4 i 
Fa BAA ARG wvdsii aR tt 

FAA ran ass ving V Gia tt o Ui 


(aRaNsLation oF THE ABOVE. ] 
The descendant of Vallabha is the amorous Kind, 
Enamoured, he has made [us], in the roads of Vraj. 
Bowing down? 


1 
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See, sisters, the full moon-like face, 


With his aherp eyes my heart he has enticed and attracted. 
Bowing down? ‘ 


To that dear [soul] having bectme a female slave, 


‘The public shame I will now no longer fear. 
Bowing down? £ 


Now, sisters, the household affairs I cannot perform, 
By seeing the dear [soul] my heart bas become enticed. 
Bowing down? « 
A descendant of Vallabha is the amorous Kéné, 
The sound of the jingling of {his] toc-rings has deprived me of my 
heart. Bowiug down? & 


The very personification of God you arc, 
Having married [or accepted] the Vallabha husband with extreme love. 
Bowing down? 
By our submitting to the Vallabha husband, happy we shall become 
By his association, the Vaikuntha* we shall obtain. 
Bowing down? 7 
AVA Wa meray miele AVA Yas 
tee AMT av Rio TE MrALL2 AVA Wadi is 
se AsA. wa Aaa ss 1 
alee HH AL Mea, A QB ai As 1 wey 
€ ard ig vs, ABT Rs aH 
Read a0 avd, Fa sé vay i muah 1 
ov wd gad, mide Gea am tt 
wget diet Tea, ee V4 weed! Areal it 
S YOY CH Lise, HY Meu air, 
said AEE ean, MIT AIRE Aiev IT MeN HI 
May eA eal aa, A aw Riv gma 
we Daal ef4B, wD wer ase a anen it 


[seanetation or tHx anove.] 


May it please thee to visit my palace, lord; 
‘Welcome be thou to my palace, charming lord. 
Increase, O king of Vraj! thy love [to me]; 

Welcome be thou to my palace, atc. 


> Tho paradiee of Vishyu. 
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Many a story, and accumulated seoreta 
Of the heart I have to relate; 
I shall narrate them, if you but meet [me], 
Overflowed has it up to my‘lips. 

‘Welcome be thou, ete. 


‘You have many like myself, 

But you are the only one I have; 

T cannot live without you, my lord, 

To whom shall I express my pangs? 
‘Welcome be thou, ete. 


Bespread with flowers is the bed, 
‘Tho heart cannot keep the joy within itself: 
Life-nourisher, thou liest there; 
Thy servants shampoo thy feet. 
‘Welcome be thou, etc. 


Similarly I am also thy humble servant. 
As thou hast held my arm, keep thou thy pledge: 
Tho bloom of my youth is fading away; 
Believe, my Lord, what I say. 
‘Welcome be thou, ete. 


Gallant of [your] slave Dayé, 

Prince of Vraj, bestower of Life, 

Satisfy the long felt desire ; 

‘Welcome be thou to my palace, charming Lord, 


ard Say sR dladl, Mt aaetds 

aN Tyaaic, WA sain Asa 

ies eRe Met +f aaer 3, Fier oH aa 

nas Ua By Xe, FA MR eM I ave Ul 

may YR mea se 3, al evga > aa 

WR aq gh Tai, s€ 34 Bae awe n 

gr RB UND 3, wl © sie Qa 

mun tad Se tel, BO Yael Mat ave I 

6% Buti amin, 2 W yt Se 

SUL SRI AAA, ABar aval MITE IT geve It 
8 
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av wad) da aia, Ber Fe Af Fg aA 
steflgir sisi, 4d sete ale HH ave il 

Fen ord vel frwwy, a sere ale 
wari BABE NA, HGS ave tie 1 gee It 
MAA YA dev Bai, 2 afl ear Ae II 

ev UO aT 3B, 1 1D MAD fl gevoll 
ais Guz Mar aye 3, wy Ad ena 

HAM men Fiairep, sea BANAL Hoe Ut devel 


(emanstariox or Tax azove.) 


O life of Vraj! I pray thee, 
Dastrious Beloved one [source of] pleasure, Moon of Gokul, 
An invitation send with . 
‘Without seeing thee, O illustrious, beloved one, 
Say, dear, how am I to live? 
How shall my heart be restrained ? 
({My] eyes with tears are suffused (0 Life of] Vraj! 1 
Hearken attentively to [my’] prayer, O revered mother Jamra! 
‘The pangs of separation are unendurable, 
Now, how am I to live? [0 Life of} Vraj! 2 
‘How shall I abide at 4 distance? 
Say, dear, whence this law. 
Neither of us is of to-day or yesterday : 
{Our} fove is from the first [0 Life of} Vraj! 3 
0 Hari, in thy heart retain 
[Our] love [which] is of former times. 
Be merciful, O Lord of the lowly and destitute! 
Otherwise I will put off this earthly tenement. 
O Life of Vraj! an invitation send. 4 
T want a sesting place amidet the jesmine [bowers] of ¥raj, 
‘That always exist in the town of Gokul, 
On tho banks of the Kalindri, 
At tho landing place of Thakarani, 
Life of Vroj! an invitation send. 5 
‘When shall I satisfy my eyes with a full view 
Of the landing place of Thakarani. 
Inwardly I havo a great desire, 
Iam longing to be ealled to Vraj, 
0 Life of Vraj! an invitation send! = & 
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I am withered like [dried] cinnamon : 

O Hari, brother of the plough-bearer, 

I can have patience no longer. 

[My eyes] are constantly filled With tears, 

© Life of Vraj! I beseech thee! 1 

‘What wrath is this against [me] an inuocent person? 
O Lord, [who art] merciful to the humble, 


‘Regarding {me] as thy servant, 
Protect [me thy] servant, 
O Life of Vraj, I beseech thee! 8 
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mytist BUIAL A HA sar, Ne 
ea Se we aig AA, Me 

sal s21Q amai Twa, le 
aiaen and Ari AR, Ne 
amid eai Mas B4 BW, vfle 
a2 Ta A ma crea, “fle 

maa gw Tiel MIAN REMI, “De 
Bera FeB war St yen, “fle 
taldt May ¢ eA aH aeh, “Me 


{meanstarioy oF THE ABOVE. | 
Gallant Lord ! 
If you tarry a while, I’ll tell you a tale. 
On your account, I have wasted my body: 
Since meeting at Vranda, 
T have been suffering from anxious longing and hankering; 
To whom shall I speak of the pangs of separation? - : 
‘How can I suppress the inward flame? 
‘Bewildered do I roam in the woods ; 
I do not feel a moment's rest dey or night ; 
‘The whole village reckons me as mad. 
How can I express adequately my agony ? 
My heart burns with a longing and hankering desire; 
Constant echo runs in my ears; 
Our souls are threaded together. 
I cannot express the uneasiness of my mind ; 
From window to window, to and fro, I run, 
How long shall I suffer from such eagerness? 
Thou—the gem of [my'] forchead, adept in all secrets, 
‘What shall I say to thee? 


As thou hast loved me, now fulfil thy pledge ; 

Beject not one who has sought thy protection : 

‘Thou mayst possess a thousand like myself ; 

[But] 1 cannot exist without thee ; 

‘The sound of any one pleases me not: 

My eyes being enticed, now where can I go? 

From top to toe you are full of beanty and perfection. 
‘Who could have made thee so beautiful ? 

Thou smilest sweetly, glancing aside; 
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Thy wink as 2 dagger wounded my héart, 

The sound of thy flute breathes woes of separation ; 
How can the weaker sex presetve their modesty? 
The diseased can only feel the agony of pain; 

Other diseases are nothing when compared 5 with this. 
Let people say what they may, but thou aft my Lord; 
© Lord of Dayé, I am thy servant. 
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[xranstation oy THE azove.} 


If you stop 2 while, I'll teil you a tale. 

‘Why do you turn your face from me? 

I have not fulfilled the word I gave, 

And this I believe has offended you : 

I'll offer an apology, should yon listen to it: 

It’s no fault of mine, do you see: 

In my appearance I am a young married girl; 

And being of the weaker sex, I am very meek. 

‘My husband’s relations all keep a watch over me; 

My married one would not, if I go out, but follow me; 
No false pretence would stand before my husband's sister. 
I£I go to boar water, or sell the products of the dairy, 
My companions are in crowd with me. 

Therefore, I have delayed for want of an opportunity : 
We should dread the wicked people. 

‘Do not think I am prond of my beauty ; 

It’s nothing when compered with yours, 

Since we have exchanged glances, 

T have dedicated to you my body and mind; 

I cannot relish food at dinner, 

Nor can I get sleep when I lie down; 


. My heart burns within itself day and night; 
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T have no rest on acount of your separation : 

‘There is no other fault but this. 

‘Tf an opportunity occurs happy we shall be ; 

All the day this is the only thought engaging my mind. 

But opportunity offers itself to-day ; 

‘My husband leaves for e foreign town; 

‘My husband's sister is sent back to the house of her husband to-day; 
To dispose of the products of the dairy is my important business. 
Come, therefore, early at sunset, 

To the grové of Bensibatt, where we shall meet ; 

‘Take no companion with you, 

And I too will not bring any. 

Thus they both met 

And sported to their complete satisfaction : 

The cherisher of Dayé was delighted, 

And conquered the unconquerable cupid. 


It is the fatal result of the gross and indecent religion thus 
inculeated and practised by the Vallabh4ch4ryans, that females 
are rendered callous to the moral degradation into which they 
are betrayed by their religious preceptors. These preceptors 
imbue their teachings with the idea that all emanates from 
the highest source of spiritual inspiration, they themselves 
being absolutely its full impersonation upon earth; and their 
doctrines impressively inculcating that they are even superior 
to the Divinity himself, because, although ostensibly the mere 
medium of communication between him and the worshippers, 
they can save when it is beyond the power of the god, and 
can grant absolution and ensure pardon to the positive cer- 
tainty of their votaries eventually enjoying the delights of 
paradise. The moral nature of the devotees being thus 
controlled and subjugated, they succumb slavishly to the in- 
fatuation, unconscious of the foul snare into which they fall; 
and under the supposition’ that they obtain honour and 

iritual exaltation by immoral contact with these incarna- 
tions of deity, tend themselves willingly to minister to their 
corrupt pleasures. 
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The MahérAj is invited to the houses of the Vaishnavas 
when: they aro sick or on the point of death: in the latter 
case, he puts his foot on th breast of the dying person, with 
a view to free him from sin, and receives, in return for the 
plessings he thus confers, from ten to a thousand rupees. 

In Bombay alone there are from forty to fifty thousand 
Vallabh&chéryans. We may therefore form some conception 
of the manner in which the depravity of which we have 

’ spoken percolates through this community, which, as we have 
before seen, consists of the most wealthy and most intelligent 
inhabitants; and to how much greater an extent it may in- 
directly corrupt society by its contaminating influence. The 
Vaishnavas are strictly prohibited from showing to the fol- 
lowers of other sects the book containing the amorous poetry, 
and, indeed, all the books issued by the Mabérdjas. 

The preliminary initiation of the Vallabhéchéryans com- 
mences very carly in life. The first mstruction takes place 
at the age of two, three, or four years. ‘The child is then 
taken to the Mah4rdj, who repeats to it the “ Astékshar 
Mantra,” or formula of eight letters, viz., sfherem: i 


as ase re 
(Sri Krishna sharnanam mama), that is, “Sri Krishna is my 
refuge.” This the child is made to repeat after the Mahéréj, 
who then passes round its neck a string with fulasi (ocymum 
sanctum) or grass beads, called kanthi or necklace; and then 
the ceremony is complete. The second initiation, called 
samarpana, which signifies consignment, takes place in the 
case of a male at the age of eleven or twelve years. He then 
becomes a full member of the sect, and is fitted for the duties 
of life. In the case of a female, it takes place upon her 
marriage, or shortly previous. This celebrated samarpana, or 
absolute self-dedication to Krishna, and his incarnation, the 
Mahérdj, is also known as Brakm-sambandha, which means 
connection with Brauwa (the Supreme Being). The votary 
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ia requized. to repeat it daily, mentally and alone, after bath- 
ing, and it may not be recited to any.one. ‘It is in Sanskrit, 
and its form is'as follows: ” 

0 Beater: qa aa e-eaftrercfariareorraen rey 


Farrer ateferc torre eee CTR E TATA CTT 
Fraeun: cafetercreraray arias Bae we 
warfare naa 

TRANSLATION, 

“Om! Sri Krishpa is my refuge. 1, who am suffering the in- 
finite pain and torment produced by enduring, for a thousand mea- 
sured years, separation from Krishna, do to the worshipful Krishpa 
consecrate my body, organs of sense, life, heart, and other faculties, 
and wife, house, family, property, with my own self, I am thy 
slave, O Krishna.” * 

For the performance of each of these ceremonies, the 
Mahéréj is paid o fee in money, which is not usually re~ 
stricted to the prescribed amount, but is ordinarily accom- 
panied with collateral presents, depending upon the opulence, 
position, or devotion of the votary. Its technical name is the 
bhet, or present. 

This samarpana, which professedly absolves from all sins 
previously committed, is deduced from the Siddhdnta-rahasye, 
and incorporates the dedication there referred to. It is not a 
barren principle, it must bear fruit; as the preceptor eays: 
“To each of us (himself s Krishna) you thus offer your body, 
your soul, your wives, your sons, your daughters, your body, 
mind and property. Before you enjoy any portion of dian, 
you must offer it, him or her, to your god personified in ua.” 

The new full gectary thus goes forth, although disencum- 
ered of his sins, yet heavily burdened morally, and without a 
“claim to any possession ; for in this formality he has renounced 
“every possession to his Mah&réj. He goes forth to repeat his 


* Translated by Dr, John Wilson. 
+ Speech of Mr. ‘T. O. Anstey in the Eibel Cane. 
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mantra, whilst numbering the beads of his rosary, which con- 
sists of one hundred and eight, mado either of the stem of the 
éulast plant or sandal-wood* He is marked on his forehead 
with two perpendicular red lines, which converge in a semi- 

circle (with a red spat in it) at the root of the nose. These 
marks are daily renewed after bathing. He goes forth thus to be 
recognised by his brother sectarians, who mutually salute each 
other with hands raised to the face and the palms united, 
exclaiming Jaya Sri Krishna or Jaya Gopdla, Victory to Sri 
Krishna! Victory to Gopéla! He goes forth with these 
marks upon him to be recognised as the enthusiestic devotee 
of the Mahéréj, to whom he has desecrated the purity of hia 
home, under the terrible threat of the denial “ of the deli- 
verance of his soul, and of its re-absorption into the divine 
essence;” under the threat here, also, of excommunication 
from all intercourse with his fellow devotees, and under .the 
prohibition of enjoying food, or participation in the worship 
of his idol. His contempt can be purged only by presents 
and submission, or by the strong act of renunciation of the 
sect, which few have the moral courage to resolve upon, 
chained as they are by the relations of life, or the artificial 
‘bondage of a conventional condition of society. 

The woman goes forth a ruined victim. She is undone by 
the obscenities which she has witnessed and practised, through 
the dissoluteness of the Mah&r4j, whom she has been taught 
to solicit by means of every possible artifice and blandishment, 
and by enticing presents. She conceives herself to have been 
honoured by the approach of her god, to whose lust she hes 
joyfally submitted. Her whole nature is thus corrupted. 

After receiving this initiation, it is incumbent upon the 
votary to visit the temples at Gokul and Sri N&thadwér at 
least once in their lives. Having done so, the greatest 
devotees becomes marjddis,* and can then be attended only 

© Devoted to the worship of the god. 
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by such persons-as shall have also visited the same temples. 
‘The mere performance of samarpane is not sufficient to attain 
this object, for “such disciples may eat only from the hands 
of each other. The wife, or the child, that has not exhibited 
the samo mark of devotion can neither cook for such a disciple, 
nor eat in his society.” * 

The followers of these Mahfréjas have usually in their 
honses an image of Krishna and a small book or wooden case 
containing portraits of Krishna in various attitudes, as well as 
of Vallabhdécharya and some of his descendants, which they 
worship after the morning ablutions and bath. The image 
representa 2 young child, and the worship consists in playing 
before it with toys and childish trifles. But previously to 
this worship, the suppositious child must be aroused from the 
alumbers of the night by the ringing of a bell. It is then 
bathed and dressed, and offerings of fruit and other things are 
placed before it ; a lamp is waved before the image, the light 
being produced by the combustion of clarified butter; a rosary 
of one hundred and eight beads is gone over, and with the 
numbering of each a repetition is made of the mantra of eight 
letters, as follows:—Sri Krishna sharnanam mama (Sri Krishna 
is my refuge). After this the thdkuryi (idol) is placed on his 
bed, and the votary takes his morning repast, and proceeds 
about the usual routine of his daily avocations, 

These are the chief ceremonies of worship, and it will be 
seen that they are deeply impregnated with the vice inherent 
in the doctrines on which the ceremonial is framed. It must 
astonish every one that such debasing practices should pro- 
ceed from the religious code of intelligent, if not educated, 
persons; and those who are accustomed to think and to teat 
‘verything by reason and common sense, can scarcely believe 
that such fanaticism can exist in an enlightened age. India 
was the centre of civilization for ages, while otler portions of 

© H. E. Wilson's Works. 
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the world were in a state of barbarism; and it is therefore | 
the more remarkable that it should be the Jocale of this 
pestilential moral miaama, Which the rapid and almost uni- 
vereal spread of intelligence has failed to dissipate. The 
existence of so foul a plague-spot would suggest that our 
moral nature has its antithetical phases, and, like the lumi- 
naries of the sky, is now at its zenith and now at ita nadir; 
and that the absolute progression of our race, without Divine 
aid, is but an idle dream and a baseless hope. It would 
almost seem to be the duty of tho rulers of the realm of 
India to prohibit these practices, in the interest of our com- 
mon humanity, leaving to public opinion the delicate task of 
correcting mere social follies and aberrations, Our govern- 
ments may be legitimately held to be guardians of public 
morals, At any rato, the efforts of philanthropists for the 
enlightenment and reformation of India should be increased 
a hundred fold. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EEFECTS OF THE DOCTRINES AND WORSHIP OF 
THE VALLABHACHARYANS.: 


ArnoveH in the preceding chapters we have incidentally 
adyerted to the natural effects of the dissolute teachings of 
Vallabhicharya and his immediate descendants, and of the 
commentators who have endeavoured to elucidate the tenets 
of the sect, we shall here briefly recapitulate them, and 
show at one view the tendency of the teachings themselves 
and the baneful effect of the ceremonial which has grown out 
of them. 

One of the most conspicuous effects of the doctrines and 
ceremonial is to draw away the attention of the sectarians 
from the knowledge of the true God. The superstitions 
which the Mahéréjas have introduced, to subserve their pur- 
pose of controlling the consciences of their adherenta, lead 
them to see God only in their religious guides, and to worship 
them as absolute impersonations of the Deity. “ According 
to the old Bréhminical tenet,” developed in the philosophical 
Upanishads on which the Vedanta system is founded, “Brahma, 
the all containing and Indestructible, the Soul of which the 
‘Universe is the Body, abides from eternity to eternity as the 
fontal source of all spiritual existence: reunion with Brahma, 
absorption into Brahma, is the beatitude for which every 
separated spirit yearns, and which after animating its sp 
pointed cyclo of individuated living organisms, it is ultimately 
destined to attain. This, then, is the pure and sublime notion 
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of the reunion of all spirits that animate living but perishable 
forms with the Eternal Spirit, not limited by form, debased. 
into # bexual and carnal goition with the most sensuoas of 
the manifestations or ‘avatdra’ of God... . . The religion 
which thus degrades the pure idea of spiritual reunion with 
God into the gross reality of carnal copulation with its here- 
ditary high priesthood, appears to be sensuous in all its mani- 
festations. Rs Lil4, or ‘amorous dalliance,’ is held forth aa 
the highest bliss here; Rés Lilé is the principal employment 
of Paradise hereafter: one of the many amatory names of the 
Mahéréj is tho ‘Ocean of Rés Lilé,’ and when a Mahdréj 
expires ho is not said to die, but to extend himself to an im- 
mortality of Rés Lilé.”* 

* “Tf these things are sanctioned by the authoritative works 
of the religious sect; if reunion with God is figured under 
the emblem of sexual intercourse; if love for God is illustrated 
by the lustful longing of an adulteress for her paramour; if 
paradise is spoken of asa garden of amorous dalliance ; finally, 
if the hereditary high priests of the sect are directed to be 
worshipped as gods and reverenced as the incarnations of God, 
it is not a matter of surprise that the ordinary devotees should 
make little practical distinction between Krishna and the 
Mahéréj—that they should worship the Mahéréj with blind 
devotion, and that their wives and daughters should freely 
give themselves up to his embraces, in the belief that they are 
thereby commingling with a god.” + 

Maultitudes of the populace, therefore, servilely submit to 
all that these priests may chose to dictate; and they yield 
themselves passively to these delusions, which obtain an entire 
ascendancy over them. They are so subdued by this moral 
and intellectual paralysis, and so thoroughly debased by the 
apprehension of the consequences of thwarting their priests, 
that they have no will to exert in resistance to the debasing 

© Judgment of Sir Joseph Ameuld. “¢ Ibid, 
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practices which the Mahéréjas have introduced, in supreme 
contempt of their abject and devoted followers. Were the 
Mahéréjas, as the Jesuits were, an intellectual and highly 
educated class, we might conceive of such a subjection to 
them; but the instances of culture among these men are 80 
extremely rare, and their spiritual ascendancy is so entirely 
maintained as a hereditary right, without any respect to their 
character or qualifications for the sacerdotal office, that there 
is nothing by which we can account for the influence they 
exercise. That men who, in the ordinary business of life, and . 
in their daily intercourse with others, are acute and intelli- 
gent, quick to perceive their rights ang persistent in main- 
taining them, should submit to be the victims and the dupes 
of these priests, and should adopt and allow the vile practices 
they have introduced, is a mystery which we ere unable to 
solve, except by a reference to the power of superstition to 
enthral the mind. It may be laid down as an axiom, that we 
are more usually:and effectively acted upon by what is near 
than by what is remote, In the daily and hourly agitations 
of society, we see men act both deliberately and impulsively, 
upon proximate instigations, without weighing the possibilities 
of distant consequences and contingencies .And, in this case, 
the threat of being born a thousand times as 2 dog, a serpent, 
an ape, or an ass, after passing from this life, makes the 
deluded followers of this superstition the serfs of the priests, 
whose wills they slavishly obey even to the extent of suffering 
the most hideous humiliation. Hope also comes to the help of 
fear ; and the futile promise that they shall pass, without any 
intervening transmigration, direct to Goloka, excites in the 
minds of the Vaishnavas a strong desire to give to their priests 
valuable presents, and blinds them to the degradation to which 
they are subjected in their families by their craft and Inat. 
Upon the females, who are entirely destitute of education, 
and who live in a climate which early develope the passions, 
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_and in a moral atmosphere in many respects unfavourable to" 
purity. and delicacy, the superstition has still, more baneful 
effects. By it a door is opened to every tempting inducement, 
and for the outlet of » flood of evils, Where there is no 
‘knowledge of moral turpitude, the females of the country 
yield to their worst impulses, and think that they are doing 
right. They are taught by their parenta and friends to obey 
their own natural promptings, and to submit unhesitatingly 
to those solicitations from without, compliance with which has 
the promise of both temporal and spiritual reward. The 
explanation here is easicr than in the case of the man; for 
although woman, normally, has perhaps a keener perception 
of right and wrong than man, her intelligence is enfeebled 
by the want of education and enlightened society, and the 
force of example and the power of precept. Thus she almost 
necessarily becomes the victim of her own excited imagination. 

Hindus! we exhort you to educate your females, that you 
may have a virtuous progeny from a pure and uncontaminated 
source; for, under the circumstances we have been compelled 
to narrate, often to our utter disgust, a man cannot be sure 
that his child is his own, and not the offspring of a licentious 
voluptuery. Virtue is inherent in the female breast, and if 
duly nurtured, like a fair tree properly cultivated and tended, 
will in its season yield its noble crop of cheering blossom and 
sustaining fruit. Abjure the degrading tenets that debase 
you; arouse yourselves to the dignity of manhood, and cast 
thé chain from your necks, Trample down this vile priest- 
hood into the mire they create around you, and raise’ your- 
selves to the position your intelligence fits you to hold. Divest 
your females of the notion that intercourse with the Mahéréjas 
is an honour, and that amorous connection with them is.bliss. 
Make them renounce this vile superstition. Claim them as 
your own only, and bind them to yourselves and your families 
by. the strong end hallowed ties of conjugal, parental, and 
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filial affection. Let not your homes have the scent of the 
impuritice of the temple, whoso odour should be disgusting to 
your nostrils. 

Another conspicuous result of the effect of the precepts 
inculeated by the Mahérdjas is the formation of the “Rés 
Mandalis.” These are “carnal love meetings.” The institu- 
‘tions, if it may be so called, or rather the practice, is derived 
from the account of the Rés Lilé, the ancient mythological 
story of the gopis, or female cowherds, mixing, dancing, and 
becoming passionately enamoured of Krishna. The meetings 
of these societies are held privately at the residence of some 
orthodox and rich Vaishnavas. They take place in the 
evening, and at them are read stories from “The Tales 
of the Eighty-four Vaishnavas,” and from “The Teles of 
the Two Hundred and Fifty-two Vaishnavas,” which pro- 
fess to relate respectively the histories of the converts of 
Vallabhchdrya and of Vithalnathji. We have had occasion, 
in our chapter on the doctrines of the Mabérdjas, to quote 
some of these licentious narratives, to which we refer our 
readers back for illustration, not choosing to cite any more 
from such prurient sources. The reading of these books 
excites and stimulates the passions, and we may be, prepared to 
expect what must follow, Indeed, it is very questionable 
whether this stimulation is not the ostensible and main object 
of the meeting, rather than any religious motive. These read- 
ings, principally for the purpose of exciting concupiscenoe, is 
inculeated by the religion. Friendly Vaishnavas take their 
wives, and possibly females of their acquaintance, with them to 
these meetings, and a discourse on matters of love and affection 
is read. It is not to be supposed that these societies have any 
resemblance to the Platonic concourse of the middle ages, 
entitled the Cours @’Amours, s Parliament of Love, which pro- 
tiounced ita “arrets,” or sentences determining cases of con- 
science, or propounded ingenious subtleties for discussion.. No! 
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These meetings are of a practical character, with but a step 
from word to deed. To them sweetmeats are taken, which 
are conaecrated to the books, after reading, and these 
they put bit by bit into each other’s mouth, each feeding 
another's wife. 

“The wife of one Vaishnava will pat a morsel into tho 
mouth of another Vaishnava, who, in return, does the same 
to her, with all the practical manifestations of the most ardent 
love. After they have exhausted the sweets of these pre- 
liminaries, the intoxication of delight so overpowers them, 
and they become so enrapt with the ardour of the love that 
inflames them, that, forgetting the earth and its platitudes, 
they ascend to the very summit of celestial beatitude, and 
blend together in the ecstacy of superlative bliss.” 

We have but given a paraphrase of what this passage says 
in plainer and unmistakable language. We will proceed now 
to some of the rules which regulate the Rés Mandali. These 
direct that if one male Vaishnava wish to enjoy the wife of an- 
other Vaishnava, the latter should give him that liberty with 
great delight and pleasure. Not the slightest hesitation is to 
be made. It is 2 primary condition that a Vaishnava who 
wishes to be,a member of this Mandali should join it together 
with his wife. The Vaishnava who has no wife, or who has not 
been married, can elso join the Mandali, and enjoy the wives 
of other Vaishnavas. There sre two or three such Rés 
Mandalis in Bombay, and they are found in other parte of 
India where Vaishnavas dwell. Capt. McMurdo, the Resident 
in Kutch, has noticed the R&s Mandali. He asys:—‘ The 
well known Rés Mandalis are vary frequent among them (the 
Bhéttiés) as among other followers of Vishnu. At these, per- 
sons of both sexes and all descriptions, high and low, mest 
together; and, under the name and senction of religion, 
practice every kind of licentiousness.” 

+ It ia not to be supposed that the Mahéréjas permit their 
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votaries to have the exclusive enjoyment of these Rés Man- 
dalis; for this would be an act of self-denial, not consistent 
with their tenets. They themselves perform the part of 
Krishya with the gopis, and represent the Rés Lilé, It 
occurs in one part of the evidence in the Libel Case that the 
enactment of this “amorous sport” may be witnessed upon 
the payment of a fee, and one of the witnesses had actually 
paid the fee to see it performed between the Mahéréj, as 
Krishna, and a young Bhéttié girl. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PROFLIGACY OF THE MAHARAJAS. 


Our whole narrative has been scarcely anything but one 
continuous recital of the profligacy, debauchery, and licen- 
tiousness of the notorious Mah&réjas. They find their in- 
fatuated votaries such willing victims, that their unresisting 
weakness tends to perpetuate and aggravate the evil; for all 
propensities, good and bad, by the very force of habit, beoome 
strengthened and confirmed. We cannot wonder, then, that 
these Mahérijas, accustomed from infancy to be treated with 
veneration, and to have every desire immediately and pro- 
fusely met and gratified, should not desist from practices that 
have become bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. 
Nurtured in indolence and sensuality, with the barest smat- 
tering of education, what can it be expected they should be- 
come but the precocious practitioners of every depravity P 
Acocustomed to delicate nurture, the choicest viands, the richest 
habiliments, the smiles of women, and the abject and debasing 
servility of men, they unwittingly become gross sensualists ; 
and the great wonder is, that, in the continuous practice of so 
much debauchery and dissipation, they should live even to the 
age of manhood. Oomparatively few of them reach old age. 

The Mahéréjes must be often well-favoured, to inspire 
women with so strong a passion as to purchase interootirse 
with them at any cost, as they have sometimes done ; -for this 
surely cannot always be traced to a religious soutee,: but must 
often sriso from depraved sensuality. ‘Women have “been 
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known ‘to part with their personal ornaments to purchase in- 
tercourse with these priests; and, upon returning home, they 
have pretended to their husbartis, or to thé elders of the 
house, that the ornaments were lost in the crush of the throng 
which pressed to pay adoration to the image of the idol. The 
Mahéréjas are solicitous to obtain the notice of all their female 
votaries; but only their particular favorites, or the excep- 
tional charms of a beautiful- female novice, specially allure 
them. That they may not lose any opportanity of fascinating, 
they go to the temple attired in the choicest raiment, from 
which streams the rich perfume of the unguents they have 
been anointed with: they are as odorous and as iridescent 
as a parterre of bright coloured and sweet scented flowera. 
Can we wonder, then, at the infatuation of the females, thus 
assailed through every sense, and whose imaginations are 
intoxicated by the desire and expectation of realizing sensuous 
connection with an incarnate god? Some females, in their 
impassioned devotion, dedicate themselves wholly to this 
sensual enjoyment; and are so strongly impressed with its 
beneficial and meritorious efficacy, thet they dedicate their 
daughters to the same service. It has often happened, in the 
case of the sickness of husband or child, that, in order to pro- 
eure their recovery, women have vowed to dedicate their 
daughters to the embraces of the priest. But it must be 
remembered that females, when young, are already initiated, 
as far as sight is concerned, in the alluring mysteries of this 
profligate religiotis frenzy: they behold from infancy all the 
processes of the atrocious superstition, and grow up to matu- 
rity in the pestilential atmosphere of moral impurity. They 
are thus prepared for what follows. 

The profligacy, debauchery, and licentiousness which charao- 
terize the sect of Vallabhéchérye have been noticed by several 
distinguizhed persons, two or three of whom flourished some 
hundred yearsago. DAmodar Svdmi, « dramatio writer, cam- 
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posed a Sanskrit drama entitled Pékhands Dharma Khandan 
(The Smashing of Heretical Religion), in the year of Samvat 
1695 (about a.p, 1639), in Which a distinct reference to Vi 
bhéchérya and his sect is made as follows :— : 
wid faf-aaa ween 32: arf cenferd fireat ard fr 
fi: Sacge: genbrretre®: toe ara fried gaffer: 
wae ait 

w2 wd 4 UB afarcfred was arearet Gere: Tuy 
quegegd wget 2 wee critetfe we yirrefiqer 
Rfeer, aederra: lye: wrayt: ue wefafertt Pari 
rave: at at Pere: gaat weft yafirterrrerare: 
@urfta Great at She: wer Fert arcafent 

ATT YT: POTN AIST yo TET 
Scart wer fae: ae aeraaTE: 


[smanatarios oF THE snovz.§ 


“The Sitradhéra (says to the Nati):—O dear, the Vedas have 
fled somewhere; no one knows the story of their flight (i.« whither 
they have gone). The collection of the Sinkhya, Yoga, and the 
Purépas, has sunk into the bowels of the earth. Now, young 
Gamsels, look to the self-dedication preached by Shrimat Vallabha 
Vittaleshvara, who has conspired to falsify the meaning of the Vedas. 

ss Enters a Vaichgava, having on his neck, ear, hand, head, and 
stound his loin, @ wreath made of the Prinds (Ocymum Sanctum, 
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or Tulsi), having om his forehead Gepichandona (a substitute for 
sandalwood). He is one who repeats Rédhé! Krishna! Being 
opposed to the Shruti, he is the reproacher of those who adhere to 
the Vedas. He finds at every step crowds of females filled by kdma 
-(Inst or cupid). Hoe is the kisser of female Vaishpavas, Ye Vaish- 
aves, ys Vaishnavas, hear tho excellent and blessed Vaishpava doo- 
trine: the embracing and clasping with the arms the large-eyed 
damsela, good drinking and eating, making no distinction between 
your own and another's, offering one’s self and life to gurus, is in 
the world the cause of salvation. 

“Mutual dining, carnal intercourse with females night and day, 
drinking, forming endless alliances, are the surpassing, beautiful 
customa of the persons who have consecrated their souls to Sri 
Gokuleshe. Charity, devetion, meditation, abstraction, the Vedas, 
and a crore of sacrifices, are nothing: the nectarine pleasure of the 
worshippers of the Pddukd (wooden-slipper), in Sri Gokula, is better 
than a thousand other expedients. Our own body is the source of 
enjoyment, the object of worship reckoned by all men fit to be 
served. If sexual intercourse do not take place with the Gokulesha, 
the paramour of men is useless, like a worm or ashes. 

“(The chief religion of the worshippers of the Pddukd is the con- 
secration of a daughter, a son’s wife, and a wife, and not the wor- 
ship of Brahmanas learned in the Vedas, hospitality, the Shraddha 
(funeral ceremonies), vows, and fastings.” * 


Sémal Bhatta, a distinguished Gujarati poet, who flourished 

in Gujarét about a hundred and fifty years ago, in his poem 

. entitled Sudé Boteri (Seventy-two Parrots) makes the follow- 
ing remarka in the twenty-fourth story of the book :— 


Hoar eaani ag 1 sta AG sit tt 

Tie tiem daar i dese Pai 4 Was Il 
HM B® Pete i Wael Url Il 

aa Ha At TY Fea MRAM Tate av Wav it 
Foye Teas mua i raised Qa 

dda TAB aR u wav aig Ma 1 ay Ul 

FW Aoqa UAL UT Bs Goad eis i 

Beals Gort aigar Ul Beets AiO vis an 


‘* Translated by Dr. John Wilson. 
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win GB Beet It ois otis WB ene 1 
sola Fa atiaa a sien si 20 
Fim are Met eae Bela WAL Ut 
42 A AAR Ass RB gs a Re 
{TRANSLATION OF THE azovE.] 
In tho Vaishnava religion it in said 
Kanayé (i.e. Krishna) did thie business— 
‘Ho gratified sixteen thousand (gopis), 
‘Arch-actor is his name. 
(They) whose high priest is Gosdiji, 
‘The head of the Semarpayis (dodicators), 
‘Make over to him their bodies, minds, and wealth, 
(And also) their pure fomales (or wives). 
The Vaishnavas among themselves practice 
‘The observances of the Rés Mandali: 
Tho Vaishyavas sport among themselves the spring sports, 
‘Having great love towarda each other. 
Some Vaishpavas are dark, 
Bome Vaishnavas are indecent talkers, 





(They) make foppish seal-impressions,* 
(And) put on indecent brows; 


They debase their appearance by adultery, 
Being destroyer of female (virtue). 
Another sect ia that of Braj; 
‘Their religion (is) called the husband’s religion ; 
(Among them) the males (end) females mix together 
‘And do wicked acts.} 

Akhs Bhagat, a man of distinguished piety, who flourished 
in Gujarét about the same time, and who was once 2 follower 
of the Mahéréjas, used to recite a couplet which has since 
‘booome a proverbial saying among the Gujarati people, and 
which is as followa :— 

“ga MAH Tigaay, esi aed sie a il 
Ma Gl Gisi¢ %, AR as sug ag Rn vit 


© Gn their persons with the gopechanden or white earth. 
+ Tho attaition of the author was divested to this paasogo by Kalides, 
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[sRanstasromx oF THE aBoYE|. 

“I adopted Gokulnéth for my gura, and thus put a string in the 
nostrila of an old bullock: one whe lightens wealth but does not 
lighten the pressure (on the heart),—what good can such » guru 
confer ?”* 

In the Kévya Dohan (the Cream of Poetry), or Selections 
from the Gnjardti Poets, we find the following piece, written 
probably about a hundred years ago, by Krishyarém, a 
Gujardti poet — - 


Fouad ava Ay, MMA ARI I 

st WIG ta, Rive ree aa ert 
wntied wef aut, Ma YQ ead i 

BRAT Se wale, WH WA rear Ul ed 
Wada da, Ma Aan WA 

ase ma, wa wid ARI ee U1 

He an 44, AA Ha Guan 

ee rigal $4, 9 UA MAH v0.0 tl 
fol evagi era, Wa ale ania I 

(sa agi Ga, yaa 4a eva tea * 





(reaxatation oF Hx azovs]. 


Having assumed the appearance of a Vaishnava, 
They worship the feeble sex. 

They hate (the true) religion, 
And accomplish the defamation of Shiva. 

Having become Samarpani (dedicatora) (they) indulge 
In (the sense of taste by) gating Sird-pure. 

‘They receive the consecrated food from their guru, 
(And) play with women. 

(Thoughts of having) connection with other women _ 
Habitually occupy their minds. 

Having decked up-their persons, 
‘With ornaments they sit. 


© Eavys Doban, pp. 110, 111, 2nd edition. 
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(Their) non-Vaidik tenets 
(They) daily read and praise. 
The deeds of Krishna Chandra 
(They) regard as Gf they were their) soul. 
They become the slaves of impostors, 
(To whom they) bow their heads. 
Tho minds of (those) Shédra (Vaishpavas) like 
To place their faith in Vithal. 


Sajjinand Swimi, better known as Swimi Nérdyan, who 
Jourished in Gujardti about sixty years ago, and founded a 
jew sect, exposed the immoralities committed by the Mahé- 
:hjas, and thus induced the intelligent portion of the Vaish- 
java community to become his followers. * 

Mr. H. G. Briggs, the author of “The Cities of Guja- 
‘éshtra,” in the eleventh chapter of his work, referring to 
3ajjénand Swémi, says :— 

“No longer influenced by those dreads which had hitherto inter- 
repted his career, he commenced his crusade against the Vallabha 
xula, better known as the Goséinji Mahir4j. He boldly denounced 
che irregularities they had introduced into their farms of worship, 
ad exposed the vices which characterized the lives of their clergy” 
pp. 287, 238). 


In the “Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay” 
now the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society), vol. 
‘.y published in the year 1820, Capt. McMurdo, Resident in 
Xatchh, writing about Katchh and its people, makes refer- _ 
nee to the Mahérijas as follows :— 


“The Bhéttiés aro of Sindh origin. They are the most numerous 
nd wealthy merchants in the country, and worship the Goséinji 
“abérajas, of whom there are many. Tho Mahéréj is the master of 
heir property, and disposes of it as he pleases; and such is the 
veneration in which he is held, that the most respectable families 
onsider themselves honoured by his cohabiting with their wives or 
anghters. The principal Mahdréj at present on this side of India 
s named Gopinéthji, a man worn to a skeleton and shaking like a 
aaf, from debauchery of. every kind, excepting spirituous liquors. 
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other stimulants which the ingenuity of the sensual. has discovered. 
He was originally a Brahman” (vol, ii. pp. 280, 251), fa 


Mr. Frederick Hall, formerly Professor of the Govern- 
ment College at Benares, published in 1854 Késhi Namah, 
one of the Persian works of the deceased Munshi Shilal Sheikh, 
in which the author makes a distinct reference to the sect of 
the Gokul Gosdins, or the Mahérdjas. We give below the 
text and its English translation :-— 


in pls Lal ate ype El IES LES pgs 
My pty TF yloyye y sad? 285 dy y wil on ULES 
WaT sanyo 2 pal gS fro silo perl ys ates Sail ers 
et FS Sie iy a5 9 pe MET laure y shen Jee 
pte tht een yo gan Berlaton 2 TiS jar ao hd 
ttt a BUM ai Seg ah 2 SUNS EL 9 Oy per ly 
oF atl lye 9 Byes Opes Gy y oye ee ily dpe 
Wy Vtg glow sald ady S silo plate alice! um jad 
Jol ay’ cll sans alt ahead ap Eres? J) Lipa 
epbnd 9 slay ye jh gait? Fle 61s dayee Ji lags aly 
gis 3) glen Wel pip ld hy JOS sigh myn 
BD etghe bE ye op gti Ome ope ted 9 doh 
SF 8 et 9 Uy als lig Loldl oT gles ere 
age ex Ek SI jab apse mghon cslpe 9 ab S «oe hoe 
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9 Aisle pile “glprcel ope 2 Upd ge dys her aye 
oe AS AS Yate seks Gad Slash oll etl cer 
fleet coy Ujaay Ul oly! mutta ops apes Yate y dad 
teks UST Sp yt aisle age ot Sel eslajly 5 ttibane 
BEY oe Space AST y Heb Uy il 

[qnanataxon oF tHE anovz.] 


“ The Gokul Gosdingie.—They are generally known (by the name 
of) Gokulasth. In all their outward manners they are like the 
Bandréban Gosaing, and they apply the Kasliké (mark made by the 
Hindus on the forehead) in a different way, and their followers are 
mostly Gujaréti grocers (or banians), who carry on the business of 
méhajans (or bankers), Few other people are inclined to become 
their followers. Their followers, whether men or women at the 
time of becoming their followers, make an offering to the guru ({.¢. 
the spiritual guide) of these three things, namely, body, mind, and 
wealth,—that is, for (his) service and gratification; and they with- 
hold not from him their bodies, hearts, and gold. Men and women 
‘unfailingly go once every day, and some of them three times (daily), 
in order to behold the face of their spiritual guide, or the adored idol. 
And, besides this, they are so firm in their good faith, that when they 
marry, they first send their wives to their spiritual guide without having 
made use of them ; and the leavings of their accomplished guide are 
afterwards tasted by the ignorant disciples. Should any one of the 
disciples hesitate to sond his wife as mentioned above, ehe becomes, 
agreeably to their belief, a barren women, and her husband will not 
benefit by her; and as this dread has disordered the brains of those 
foolish people for a long time, they, from fear, exercise this obnoxious 
act. Besides the newly married wife, should the guide desire the 
wife of any followers, as soon as they discover his intentions they 
produce her; and ell these fools regard the wicked and sinful deeds 
of their gnide as the gambols of Krishya, and, considering their 
adored guide as God, they respect his words as revelations from 
heaven, and conceal his doings. The food and drink of these 
(Gosdins) are delicious and luxurious, and most of them are 
wealthy.” 
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_ The immoralities of the Mahérdjas were proved before 
the Supreme (now High) Court of Bombay in the year 
1862. Dr. John Wilson, who the words of Sir Joseph 
Arnould), “has studied the subject with that comprehensive 
range of thought—the result of varied erudition—which has 
made his name a foremost one among the living orientalista of 
Europe,” says in his testimony as follows :— 

“The sect of Vallabhéch4rya is a new eect, inasmuch es it has 
eelected the god Krishya in one of his aspects—that of his ado- 
lescence, and raised him to supremacy in that aspect, It is a new 
sect, in an far es it has established the Pushti-mdrga, or way of en- 
joyment, in a natural and carnal sense. The sect is new in its 
objects, and new in its methods, The god Krishna is worshipped 
by its members in the form of images, and in the form of the per- 
sons of their gurus, tho so-called Mahérdjas. The Maharéj is con- 
sidered by a great many of his followers as an incarnation of God, 
as god incarnate according to Hindu notions, which are peculiar on 
that subject. The Vallabhichéryans hold that Vallabhéchirys end 
his official descendants are incarnations of the god Krishna, without 
holding that there is a complete embodiment of him in any one of 
them. According to Hindu notions, there have occurred nine in- 
carnations of Vishnu, the last of them being that of Buddha. The 
orthodox Hindus do not believe in any incarnations which are said 
to have taken place between the time of Buddha and the present day. 
The Vallabhichéryane, on the contrary, hold that Vallabhdéchérya 
and his descendants are incarnations of Krishya. They view the 
Mahérdj as intermediate between themselves and the god Krishna, 
in the sense of being entitled to have his dicta received as equal to 
those of Krishpa himself... . Zan, man, and dkan (in the formula 
of Vallabhéchérya fnitiatfon) are used in an all-comprehensive sense 
~-fan, embracing the body in all its members and functions; man, 
referring to mind in all the mental Powers and faculties; and dhan, 
comprehending all property and possessions, which have to be placed 
at the disposal of the god through the Mebéréj, according to the 
doctrines of the sect. I have seen passages in works published by 
the Mubérdjas of the sect, according to which the sectaries chould © 
thake over their sons, wives, daughters, and every thing else before 
applying them to their own use.” 


We shall not dwell longer upon this eubject than to.reoite 
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an extract from the judgment of Sir Mathew Sausse, in the 
Mahr&j Libel Case :-— 

“It appears abundantly frome works of recognised authority writ- 
ten by other Mehérdjas, and from existing popular belief in the 
‘Vallabhécharya sect, that Vallabhachérya is believed to have been an 
incarnation of the god Krishna, and that the Mah4rdjes, as descendants 
of Vallabhacharya, have claimed and received from their followers 
the like character of incarnation of that god, by hereditary succes 
sion, The Mahérdjes have been sedulous in identifyiug themselves 
with the god Krishna by means of their own writings and teachings 
and by the similarity of ceremonies of worship and addresses which 
they require to be offered to themselves by their followers, All 
songs connected with the god Krishna, which were brought before 
us, were of an amorous character, and it appeared that songs of a 
corrupting and licentious tendency, both in idea and expression, are 
sung by young females to the Mahérdjes, upon festive occasions, in 
which they are identified with the god in his most licentious aspect. 
In these songs, as well as in stories, both written and traditional, 
which latter are treated as of a religious character in the sect, the 
subject of sexual intercourse is most prominent. Adaltery is made 
familiar to the minds of all’: it is nowhere discouraged or denounced ; 
‘but, on the contrary, in some of the stories, those persons who have 
committed that great moral and social offence are commended; and, 
in one of them, the actors are awarded the highest position in the 
heaven of the Vaishnavas, althongh for some attention paid on one 
occasion to the clearing of a temple of the god. The love and sub- 
serviency inculcated by the Hindu religion to be due in a spiritual 
sense to the Supreme Being, has been by those corrupt teachings 
materielised, and to a large extent tranaferred to those who claim to 
be his living incarnations. It is said to be ceremonially effected by 
a mystic rite, or dedication of ‘mind,’ ‘ property,’ and ‘body,’ (or 
man, dhan, and tan), which is made in-childhood by males, but by 
females in the ceremony of marriage; and a popular belief appears 
to exist to a considerable extent, that this dedication confers upon the 
Mahéréjas absolute rights over the ‘minds,’ ‘ properties,’ and ‘bodies’ 
of their followers. The Mahéréjas, however, appear, upon the evi- 
dence, to have undoubtedly availed themselves of the existence of 
those impressions to gratify licentions propensities and a love of gain. 
These doctrines and practices ere opposed to what we know of the 
original principles of the ancient Hindu religion, which are said to’ 
be ‘found in the Veden.” - 
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The observations we have been induced to make result from 
the impressions we have reosived in treating the subject; and 
we feel confident that our readers will concar with us in de- 
nouncing the flagrant abuses we have pointed out, and help 
us to hold them up to the indignation of the world. We 
sincerely hope that this public exposure of gross social evils 
will tend to their ultimate and speedy abatement. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OPPRESSIVE EXACTIONS OF THE MAHARAJAS. 


Suvce the Muh4rajas exercise such unlimited spiritual autho- 
fity over their adherents, it follows that they should possess 
considerable temporal influence and power. Great personal 
respect is paid to them; they are invited to sumptuous enter- 
tainmenta by their votaries, are constantly in the receipt of 
valuable and choice presents, are consulted upon most matters 
of importance, and their sway over society is consequently 
great. When a rumour reaches a town that a Mahérdj is 
approaching, a large throng of his devoted followers go forth 
to meet him, and, forming themselves into a procession, he 
entera the town with great pomp and jubilation. The most 
influential and rich members of the sect think it no degrada- 
tion to perform the most menial offices in his service. 

Whoever displeases a Mah4réj incurs the penalty. of ex- 
communication, which is thus carried into effect: The Mahéréj 
presses the most influential persons belonging to the sect to 
interfere in the matter, and a meeting is convened, at which 
the conduct of the offending Vaishnava is discussed. As, in 
all such cases, the voice of the wealthy and powerful’ pre- 
ponderates; and as these have already been privately solicited 
and won over by the Mahéréj, the issue is never doubtful, 
The person who has incurred the displeasure of the Mahéréj 
‘bas no alternative but to endure all the pains and penalties of 
#xcommunication, or to make the most abject submission, and 
stone by the offer of costly bribes. Any one who resists the 
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imposition of a tex which the Mahéréj desires to levy is 
punished in a lighter way, although one equally powerful in 
its consequences, for he is prohibited from worshipping the 
image, or the Mahfréj, until he submit. It thus happens 
that even the rich and influential are often kept soliciting 
pardon, and fasting, at the door of the dwelling of the Mah- 
16j, for they may not take even food or water until they have 
paid their adoration to the image and to the Mahéraj, which 
they are not permitted to do until they have submitted to the 
imposition. 

« After the Europeans and Pérsis, the Gujarati community 
engross the largest portion of the commerce of Bombay. They 
include Bhatti4s, Mérwddis, Lowdnés, and others. They may 
be characterised generally as a community of shopkeepers, and 
have always shown an instinctive aptitude for commerve. .. , 
By far the larger portion of this trading community acknow- 
ledge the Mahéréjas for their spiritual guides. Our whole 
Kapad Basér, cloth market, is almost exclusively monopolized 
by the devout Vaishnavas. They deal also very extensively 
in cotton, opium, sugar, spices, gold, silver, and in almost 
every important article of trade. The Mahéréjas, taking 
advantage of the commercial character of their worshipper» 
have secured to themselves a permanent source of income, by 
imposing a tax upon every article or commodity in which 
their votaries are trading. How such a tax came to be im- 
posed upon them is easily learnt from a little brochure published 
ten years ago by the special authority of Jivanji Mahéréj, 
which furnishes information regarding the amount and nature 
of the tax that goes to him. It appears from this that, in 
1811, when Gokulnaéthji Mah4r4j, the ancestor of Jivanji, 
came to Bombay, all the Vaishnavas of the island of Bombay, 
collecting in a body, requested His Holiness to settle. por- 
menently with his family ‘for the purification of their souls ;’ 
offering, at the same time, to build a temple for him, and to 

w 
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make arrangements to meet his expenses in connection with 
the temple. To secure permanency to his income, and that, 
too, in a way the least burdensome to his followers, the Mah4- 
r4j pitched upon articles of trade for taxation, Aocordingly 
agreements were signed by Bh&ttié, Banié, and Lowéné mer- 
chants, in which they bound themselves to add to the price of 
every article they might buy or sell according to the following 
scale :— 
ARTICLES, AMOUNT OF TAXATION, 
1. Silk, sugar, spices, mefals, sack- }? anna per every hundred 
oloth, cotton, and opium ......... rapees of sale effected. 
2. Cloth, silk, cotton, and every other 
species 
8. Bilis of exchange, drafts, eto. ... { I vapeae ee Srey Sarenaae 


4, Gold and silver specie ............ Ditto. 
5. Bills and specie brokerage ...... Ditto. 


} Ditto. 








} anna per every hundred 
6. Cloth brokerage sesentnrnsesesf Teal Giberts. 
7. Agency brokers......sssseee» Ditto, 










«« Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
8 annas per every hundred 
{ rapees of their income. 


10. Pearls and jewels 
11. Pearls and jewel brokerage 
12. Insurance brokers 


13, Muccadams 


14. Every patimar laden with goods 
from Malabar, and consigned to Ba. 1} per vesael. 
a Vaishnava .. 

15. Every padow (ni 
Réjépur, and of which the sole 9 annas per vepocl. 
are consigned to a Vaishnava ... 

16, Grain of all kinds ., 

17. Ghi (clarified butter’ 

18. Oil + anna per maund, 

19. Bice 1 anna per “ mudé.” 

‘ 1 ame per hondred 

80, Malabar cloth. panty trensnstion. 








1 anna per candy. 
$ anna per maund. 
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AB TOLEB, AMOUNT OF TAXATION. 








Bs. 1} per every hundred 
21. Dealers in gold .........-. wns rupees’ worth of gold 
9 " °( bought for trade. 
22, Cotton yarn .. .. 2 ennas per maund. 
l rupee per every hundred 
2B. Rope .rcrersssccsvcsesserencecessrrece rupees’ worth of eale 
effected. 
24. Tron a. 1 anna per candy. 
25. Pepper, ete.. 1} anna per swt. 





.*T¢ will be seen that there is not an important article of 
trade in which the Vaishnavas are engaged that has escaped 
the Mah4raj’s clutches. Small and-inappreciable as the rate 
of ldgd (tax) may appear on a superficial view, the proceeds 
of the whole, when collected together, amount to 50,000 
rupees. This large sum goes every year to fill the coffers of 
Jivanji, the owner of the great temple in Bombay, and now 
one of the richest among the natives of our island. 

But this is not all. It is not enough that so much money 
goes to one Mahérdj. Other high priests have come forward 
in succession to assert their several claims, and to have their 
need. supplied by fresh impositions. For instance, there is a 
lagd on most of the other mentioned articles (the rate of 
which, however, is not the same as that of the first one), which 
goes to provide for the temple of Sri Néthji in Mewér. It 
would be tedious to mention the different rates on differant 
articles. Suffice it to say that the proceeds of this second tax 
amount to 80,000 rupees a year, of which the tax on piece 
goods alone, which is one anna per every hundred rupees’ 
worth of goods bought or sold, furnishes the important item 
of 42,000 rupees, Jivanji Mah&réj deriving from this same 
source about 11,000 rupees, The /agds appear to have grown 
with the growth of the Mabérdjas’ number. Hardly two or 
three years pass but a fresh /égd is sure to be imposed. About 
three years ago Chimenlalji, Gopkeshji, and Lél Maniji 
Mahéréjes imposed three /dgds for their respective benefit on 
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some of the above-mentioned articles, from which they derive 
12,000, 5,500, and 4,500 rupees respectively every year. The 
total amount of the six /égés we have now described is as 
follows :— 

For Bri Nathji 
» Jivanji Mehérsj 


aUrEEs, 
80,000 
50,000 
12,000 

5,600 

4,500 
10,000 






y» Babu Rérjaji 





Bs. 162,000 


“ Perhaps some of our readers will be surprised to find that 
a tax of one anna or half an anna on every hundred rupees 
should produce so large an amount. But the fact is that the 
rate of tax on every article is doubled, trebled, or quadrupled, 
as it passes from one merchant or shopkeeper to another, and 
from another to a third, and from a third to a fourth, and so 
on, for every Vaishnava merchant pays his /égd for what he 
buys or sells. 

“Upon whom does this burden of 162,000 rupees fallP It 
is certain that it does not fall upon the orthodox Vaishnavas. 
It would be a different thing altogether were the taxes levied 
on the profit of hia trade. The Bh&ttid merchant is at liberty 
to spend what he pleases out of his profits. But it must be 
borne in mind that the /dgds, or taxes of the Mahérdjas, are 
levied upon articles of trade, and the burden therefore falls 
upon the community at large. The Vaishnava merchant pays 
not a farthing, Let us see what he does. He buys, say piece 
goods in lump from European merchants, and puts such a 

-price upon them as will cover not only his profits but all he 
has to pay in the shape of /égds to the Mabérdjas. He has 
no fear of his goods being undersold, for his brother mer- 
chants, who are alike Vaishnavas, are in similar circumstances. 
-He is generally « retail as well as a wholesale desler. Mer- 
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chants who buy goods from him, in paying the increased price 
(increased on account of the taxes), pay actually the taxes 
themselves; but they lose nothing, since they must sell their 
goods at a profit, however low. The consumers of the articles 
are the real payers of the Muhérdjes’ taxes, Thus Christians, 
Zorofatrians, Mahomedans, and the non-Vaishnava Hindus, 
are called upon to make this little contribution to the Mahé- 
réjas. Again, merchants from Arabia, Persia, or Zanzibar, on 
the coast of Africa, buy piece goods and other articles on a 
very extensive scale from the Bhéttié dealers; and they, too, 
pay for the Mahéréj’s imposition. These merchants, how- 
ever, suffer nothing from it, for they charge it upon the price 
of the articles they sell to the people of Arabia, Persia, and 
Zanzibar, aa the case may be. Foreign consumers, therefore, 
certainly, though unconsciously, come in for a share of the 
holy tax.” * 

Thus the power and influence of the Mah&réjas is col- 
laterally aided by their wealth, which tends to increase the 
respect in which they are held, especially by the populace, 
with whom a poor priesthood is usually an object of ridicule 
or contempt. 

Men holding society by the throat with so powerful « grasp 
as these Mahéréjas, for the gratification of their evil passions 
and propensities, would be dangerous to society at large, were 
there not firm laws which impose limits upon their power. 
Of their misdeeds, so long as they are kept within the bounds 
of their sect, and are limited to such acts as affect only their 
devotees, the law takes no notice, for these are private wrongs 
of which the law takes no cognizance, if the individual who 
suffers chooses to submit to them. If, however, ite protection 
be claimed it will vindicate its supremacy. The Mahéréjas 
are careful not to attempt to exercise authority in such a 
Maanner ag would bring them within the grasp of the law; but 

© Times of Indie, February 1, 1862, 
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the private wrongs they inffict are nevertheless of sufficiently 
grave a character to be held up to public censure: Although 
all-powerful within their ofn area and pale, their sacerdotal 
character does not exempt them from the castigation of intelli- 
gent opinion. 

‘We purpose giving a few instances of their misconduct, 
which might not otherwise come clearly to the knowledge of 
the public. 

“About twenty-seven years ago, when Sir Henry (then 
Colonel) Pottinger, was the Resident at Katchh, a Mabérdj 
from Katchh despoiled the houses of the Vaishnavas of Sindh: 
this man had twenty-two Mussulman sepoys in his pay; and for 
disguise, we presume, he kept his beard like that of a Mussul- 
man, After robbing the Vaishnavas of some villages between 
Luckpat and Tera, he started for Katchh Mandavi, the inhabi- 
tante of which communicated the intelligence to the Resident 
through Devan Lakhmidés, mehté of that place. Upon this 
the Resident sent a military guard, and directed that the 
Mahéréj should not be permitted to enter the town. Accord- 
ingly, when he came to within two miles of the place, he was 
informed that he would be punished if he remained within the 
boundaries of Katchh. Upon this the Mahéréj immediately 
fled.” 

“Another Mah4réj (who died in Bombay about twelve years 
go) went once to Katchh Méndevi. Here he found a person 
who had a claim against one Hans4 Tilvanivallé. This claim 
was barred by law, and the man therefore made over the bond 
to the Mahér4j, and told him so. The Mahfréj immediately 
sent for Hansé Tilvénivéllé and demanded the money from 
him. The poor man stated that he was not legally bound to 
pay the money, and that, besides, he was in impoverished cir- 

‘cumstances, and could not. Hereupon, the Mahér4j, without: 
attending to what he had said, made him lie all day in the sun, 
and had a large stone placed on his breast.” 


2 EXAOTIONS OF THE MAHKRAJAS. 


. “In another case, about three years ago, a subscription list 
was set on foot by Chimanji Mahér4j for the purpose of con- 
structing a great temple. In that list many Vishnavas had 
willingly contributed large sums; but others, who had at- 
tached but small éums against their names, had a great deal 
of sulum (tyranny) practised upon them by the Mahéréj. 
To extort large contributions from them, they were threat- 
ened with the closing of Chimanji’s temple against them. 
Some were actually confined in the temple. The same 
Mabéréj threw one of his worshippers from a staircase of 
his house, and thereby inflicted great personal injury upon 
him.” 

Authority has been exercised in other cases in a similar 
manner, for the purposes of extortion ; but the personal injury 
inflicted in this case would have brought the Mahéréj within 
reach of the law if the votary had chosen to claim its pro- 
tection. 

“Tn another case, Gokuleshadhishji Mab4r6j thought right 
to possess himself of the house of one Manikbéi, widow of 
Kaliénji Okhai, late mukkadam to Messrs. Graham and Oo. 
After confining her in his temple for some length of time, he 
forced her to deliver to him all the documents relating thereto, 
and extorted from her s writing to the effect that she had of 
her own free will made ever the house to the Mabéréj as a 
gift. Some time after, the widow sued the Mahér6j in her 
Majeaty’s Supreme Court, and when the case was about to 
come on, the Mahéréj caused a private settlement to be 
made, he making over to her the deed of the house (worth 
about 12,000 rupees) and receiving from her 1,500 rupees in 
consideration.” 

Here the religion of the votary did not shelter the ‘Siac 
robbery ; but it was a pity the action was compromised, as we 

_ have no doubt the Supreme Court would have strongly ex- 
pressed. itself upon the nefarious transaction. But we presume 
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the plaintiff was induced by caste reasons to forego the pursuit, 
and was content to recover her own even at a cost. 

; “Again (and as the last dustance we shall adduce, and to 
which we shall have occasion to advert in a subsequent 
chapter), about five years ago all the Mahéréjas of Bombay 
framed a document which became subsequently celebrated as 
the ‘Slavery Bond.’ In this slavery bond it wes stated that 
no Vaishnava should serve the Mahéréjas with summons to 
appear in a court of justice; that a fund should be raised for 
the purpose of trying to get an act passed in the Legislative 
Council by which no Mahéréj could be summoned before a 
court of justice; and if, during the intervel, a Mah4r4j were 
served with a summons by an outside party, the Vaishpavas 
should undergo any expense to put a stop to it; that, if any 
Vaishnava wrote against the Mahéréjas, he should be punished 
by his ceste people.” 

“The Vaishnavas were not at all willing to sign such a 
rigorously framed document; but when, for eight days to- 
gether, the Mahérdjas closed the doors of their temples against 
them, and did not allow any Vaishnave to see their faces, all 
the Vaishnava shets signed the document. Some of the shele 
were altogether unwilling to do so, but they became afraid of 
the Mahérdjas, and at last signed the ‘Slavery Bond.’”* 

The inference to be drawn from these instances is that the 
Mahérdjas, if resisted in their tyranny, would be controlled ; 
but while their infatuated votaries receive the dogma of the 
creed they follow, that these Mahéréjas are the incarnations 
of Krishna, and adhere to the dedication of fan, man, and 
dhan, they must necessarily remain the victims of these art- 
fal, crafty, and dissolute prieste, 

© A pamphlet on the Mabirijas, 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE MAHARAJAS IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Ir might have been foreseen that power such as that exer- 
cised by the Mahéréjas, resting on hereditary superstition of 
the most debasing character, and maintained by craft and 
cunning, must ultimately be overthrown. It was impossible 
that an authority having no other support could continue 
when the light of intelligence was thrown upon it. It must 
necessarily expire amidst the ridicule and scorn of those to 
whom its true character is shown. The impending fall of an 
illegitimate but long continued domination, arbitrary and 
tyrannous in its pressure on the consciences of men, is often 
accelerated by strange and unexpected circumstances. And 
thus it is with the power and influence of these Mahérdjas. 
The circumstences that have conduced to hasten the deserved 
overthrow of their monstrous tyranny may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. The religious disputes between them and the Brahmans. 

2. Their objections to attend courts of justice. 

3. The opinions of the press upon them and their deeds. 

4, Their infatuated mistake in the endeavour to enforce the 

“ Slavery Bond.” 

Let us first notice the religious disputes between them and 
the Brahmans. , ss 

In the year 1855, the Gujarati Brahmans in Bombay, wish- 
ing to make the offering to Mahadeva, or Siva,.of Chhapan- 
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bhoga (which means fifty-six kinds of consecrated food, and 
consists of as many different sorts of vegetables, grains, eto., 
and is very expensive from the quantity made), commenced 
8 subscription for the purpose. This met with success, and 
the consecrated food was made and offered at the shrine of the 
idol, after which it was participated in by the Brahmans, and 
widely distributed. 

The Mahéréjas, secking a pretext for disputing with the 
Brahmans, contended that what is consocrated to Siva, is, 
according to the Hindu Séstras, Siva Nirmal (which means 
holy to Siva), and consequently ought not to have boen par- 
taken of by the Brahmans. The Brahmans in Bombay are, 
as a class, supported by begging; and throughout Gujarat 
and the adjacent parts, as well as at Bombay, they are wholly 
supported by Vaishnavas, it being customary for all sectarians, 
without exception, to present gifts to the Brahmans, whose 
sect is considered the chief. The object of the Mahérijas in 
originating this dispute was to acquire the supremacy, thus 
virtually held by the Brahmans. To effect this, the Mahé- 
rdjas urged upon the Vaishnavas, and especially the Bhattiés, 
who were the chief supporters of the Brahmans, that, having 
committed this serious religious error of consuming the food 
consecrated to Siva, they were unworthy of support and pa- 
tronage, and urged that the customary gifts and supplies 
should be withheld from them. For a considerable time pre- 
vious to this there had been much dissatisfaction among the 
YVaishnavas on account of the conduct and practices of the 
Mahérdjas; and as the latter prosecuted with great vehamence 
the scheme for withholding the supplies to the Brahmans, the 
Vaishnavas thought it « favourable opportunity for obtaining 
some reform of the abuses they complained of, which consisted 
in the notorious adulterous intercourse of the Mahéréjas with 
the fomales of their families (especially in the winter service at 
four o'clock in the morning), and the frequent ravishment of 
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girls of ten or eleven years of age. These atrocities hed only 
been submitted to with any patience by the most infatuated 
and devoted of the Vaishnavas ;*for the Hindus generally set 
4 high value on the chastity of their females, and the viola- 
tion of it, as a point of doctrine, is severely reprehended as a 
sin in their ancient religious works. Profligacy is nowhere 
inculcated in the Sacred Books of the Hindus, and reats upon 
a corruption of symbolism from its true meaning, introduced 
by these infamous men to sanction their own misdeeds, Much 
dissatisfaction also grew out of the quarrels and disputes in 
families caused by the Mahéréjas requiring the wives and 
daughters of the Vaishnavas to make them presents of orna- 
ments and jewellery; for the females, being willing to gratify: 
the oupidity of their priests, urged their unwilling husbands 
to consent. Another ground of complaint was the treatment 
‘of the females in the thronged crowds of the temple, where 
they were indecently abused. The Vaishnavas were also dis- 
pleased on account of the large sums of money exacted from 
them in various ways, on pain of being exposed to the injury 
and annoyance which the Mah4réjas always knew how to in- 
flict on those who provoked their animosity. They were 
indignant that, in cases where private, commercial, family, 
‘or caste disputes were referred to the arbitration of the Maha- 
r4j, the dissatisfied party, against whom a decision had been 
given, because he had bribed the arbitrator lesa munificently 
than his opponent, was required to consent to the decision, 
under the penalty of incurring serious displeasure. These, 
however, were not the only grievances. The Mahéréjas com- 
mand the labour and services of their followera without giving 
them any remtneration, and even insist that, when busily 
occupied in their own ordinary avocations, they shall, when 
required, instantly quit them to obey the orders of the Mahé- 
réjas, by attending to the image of the idol, or wreathing its 
eradle, ete., with flowers. The practice of the guardian of 
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the temples beating the worshippers, to hasten their passage 
through the temples, was another subject of complaint. 

A favourable opportunityeseemed to have arrived for the 
redresa of all these grievances, and the Vaishnavas collectively 
consented to the wishes of the Mah4r&jas in reference to the 
Brahmans, upon the condition that these abuses should be 
absolutely reformed. One influential person named Gopéldés 
Médhavadés persisted in supporting the Brahmans in de- 
fiance of the Mahéréjas; and two others, also of great weight 
in their different sects, named Rémbél Thékursidés and Sa- 
khérém Laxmanji, supported the Brahmans. The Mahéréjas 
yielded to the pressure put upon them, and consented to the 
demands made upon them, even to the minor reforms; but 
they required the respite of a year before carrying them out, 
and demanded complete secresy, conceiving that if they 
yielded to immediate execution they would be tacitly admit- 
ting the existence of evils, and putting a weapon into the 
hands of their opponents—the Brahmans. 

The dispute between the Mahéréjas and the Brahmans, 
however, led to newspaper controversy, and caused much bad 
blood. The Baniés and Bhéttiés, the most devoted followers 
of the Mahfréjas, were commanded not to salute either of the 
three gentlemen who sided with the Brahmans, and otherwite 
to withhold the respect they had always been accustomed to 
show to them. The Brahmans, convinced that they were per- 
fectly orthodox in what they had done, convened several meet- 
ings, to which they invited the Mah4réjas to discuss the matter 
with them ; but the Mahérajas, knowing the weakness of their 
cause, and conscious of their ignorance of Sanskrit, abstained 
from attending the meetings, or taking part in discussions 
which they were aware must end in their defeat and disgrace, 
To obtain, however, the victory in the eyes of their yotaries, 
they assembled a meeting of their own, which was attended 
by a beggar Brahman, whom they had previously bribed. 
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This man, who represented that he was deputed by the entire 
body of his brethren, publicly humiliated himself by asking 
pardon of the Mahérajas in theirmame. The pardon sought 
was, of course, graciously granted, and the Mahérdjas thought 
they were restored to the good opinion of their followers. 
But, unfortunately for them, the trick was exposed, and the 
public discussed, and the native newspapers commented upon 
it. This was a heavy blow to the Mahéréjas. But, as they 
had not succeeded against the Brahmans, they did not carry 
out the reforms they had consented to, and the affair ter- 
minated almost where it commenced, to the disgust of all 
parties, The power of the Mahéréjas was, however, shaken. 

It was at this period, an opportunity being afforded by these 
disputes, that the Satya Prakdsha (Light of Truth), a weekly 
newspaper, was first issued. It was published by the defendant 
in the Libel Case, and its object was the advocacy of social, 
educational, and religious reforms. In consequence of the 
excited state of public opinion at the time, the newspaper 
immediately obtained a wide circulation. 

The second circumstance conducing to accelerate the over- 
throw of the power of the Mahérdjas was their objection to 
attend courts of justice. The Mah4rdjas conceive that their 
dignity is lowered and their persons polluted by attending 
courts of justice ; but the Supreme Court of Bombay required 
them fo obey the summons of the law, on the occasion of an 
action being brought by Sri Jivanji MahSréj against Ram- 
dayél Motirém. The plaintiff’s affidavit was to the following 
effect — 

“T, Sri Jivanji Mahérdj, the plaintiff above-named, solemnly affirm. 
and declare that on or about the 2nd day of August instant, I waa 
served with a subposne from the above-named defendant to appear and 
give evidence on the trial of this cause; and I further say that I am 
the chief Mahéréj of a very large section of the Hindu community, 
consisting of Banife, Bhéttiés, Bhansillis, Mérwédis, Lowénds, 
Khatris, and other Hindu castes; and. that it is contrary to the 
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religion of the said castes that I should appear in any public place, 
except our temple and in the houses of members of the said castes 
for religious and ceremonial purposes. I therefore say that I cannot 
attend personally in the Suprerhe Court to give evidence at the trial 
of this cause; but that, if I did so attend, I should aubjeck myself to 
the liability of being deposed from my office; and I further eay thet I 
have very little personal knowledge of any of the matters in this 
action; but my mehéds (clerks), who are fully acquainted therewith, 
will attend in court with all books and documents relating to the 
igsues. And I lastly eay that my sole reason for not obeying the 
anid eubpoens is that given; and inasmuch as the defendant’s advisers 
well knew that I could not attend, I verily believe they only caused 
the subpoona to be served in order to create annoyance and expense, 
If, however, the defendant think fit to do 60, I am ready and will- 
ing to be examined at my own house and at my own expense.” 

The Bombay Gazette of August 12, 1856, saya:— 

“The application was opposed by the counsel on the other side, 
who contended that sufficient cause had not been shown to exempt 
Sri Jivanji Mahdraj from the usage of the court. The Mahéréj, the 
Jearned gentleman was informed, was in the habit of attending 
public places and visiting the houses of other natives. He once or 
twice took a sea trip in the steamer Phlox, travelled by railway 
along with low caste Hindus, inspected the Observatory, the Mint, 
the spinning machinery, equestrian exhibitions, native: nautches, 
ete. etc. Surely if his person were not polluted by these things, 
much less would it be by attending the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice (Sir William Yardley) with whose view of the 
case Sir Mathew Seusse entirely concurred, expressed himself very 
strongly against the expegiency of exempting any individual, how- 
ever high or dignified his station might be, from the usual process 
of the Court, saying that once an exception were made in favour of 
any person, there would be no end of applications of the sawe 
nature. The head of every petty sect and caste in the island would 
be calling himeelf a Mahérdj, and demanding as a right that the 
Court should have him examined at his private residence.” 

The objection, which in a great measure was suggested by 
the fact that the Mahéréjas feel it to be a degradation to ait 
lower than an European, whom they regard as only equal to 
the very lowest of their own caste, was thus defeated; and 
this defeat further tended to reduce their impartance. _ 
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The opinions of the press upon the Mahérdjes and their 
deeds have also tended to undermine their influence, 

Owing ‘to the circumstances just noticed, and the excited 
state of public feeling, the doctrines, worship, power, and in- 
fluence, the ignorance and evil lives of the Mah4réjas, became 
not only well known, but much talked of. The community 
was thoroughly aroused, and men began to think, to talk, and 
to act. The press, stimulated by this movement of society, 
gained courage to make its comments. There are about 
fifteen or sixteen Gujarati papers printed in the vernacular 
idiom and three or four English local papers published at 
Bombey. All these made their comments, and severely cen- 
sured the Mahérdjes. The Satya Prakdsh, which was con- 
ducted by the defendant in the Libel Case (who was himself 
e Banif, and follower of the Mahéréjas, and familiar with all 
their mysteries and evil practices), frequently denounced and 
exposed their immorality and corruption. This, in the fer- 
ment which continued to exist, greatly shocked the feelings 
of the public, which had no conception of the existence of the 
enormities thus exposed. The Mahéréjas themselves were 
peculiarly sensitive to the censure of this particular paper, 
mowing that it was conducted by one of their own followers, 
and they therefore instinctively apprehended that it would 
have a most prejudicial effect. The body of the Mahérdjas 
consequently resorted to every available means to endeavour 
to silence the writer, by holding out considerable pecuniary 
inducements, proposed through the medium of some of their 
most influential votaries. But they were thoroughly frustrated, 
in this object ; for not anly were comments published in the 
various newspapers, but pamphlets and handbills were freely 
circulated, all tending to the destruction of their influence. 

Extracts of the comments a0 made, and which will give-an 
idea of how much the: subject occupied pattie ee 
piven in the Appendix, No.2, ¥ 
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The Slavery Bond was another means of undermining their 
influence. 

In consequence of the excited state of the publio mind, re- 
sulting from the perusal of the several pamphlets and hand. 
hills, and the censorious comments of the newspapers, an 
advertisement appeared in the Satya Prakdsh of the 25th of 
January, 1857, proposing for competition a prize essay upon 
the duties of Gurus (spiritual guides), and the rule of conduct 
of their female devotees, The object of the proposed essay 
was to show the line of conduct that ought to be pursued by 
the Mahé4réjas towards their female votaries, as well as how 
these were bound to act in return. Several essays were the 
result of this announcement, and one of them was crowned. 
with approval. Whilst this was being printed for circulation, 
the Parsi editor of the Ohdbak newspaper wrote a series of 
articles in his issues of the 17th and 24th August, and 8rd 
September of 1858, advocating the cause of the Mahfrajas, 
and criticising the conduct of the reforming party, no doubt 
stimulated to this by some interested motive. Some of this 
party he personally abused, and publicly named them; one of 
them, indignant at this proceeding, brought a civil action for 
damages, for it became well known that this editor had written 
at the instigation of a certain justice of the peace who strongly 
supported the cause of the Mah&r4jas, he being one of their 
most influential followers. This the editor himeelf made 
known through his journal of the 25th January, 1859; for, 
being cast in the action and disappointed in not receiving 
promised pecuniary assistance, he thus retaliated. 

“In justice to the Chdbak, it is but proper to mention that 
the editor of this paper, before he was reduced to extremities, 
had ‘advocated reform in the Parsi community, and had writ- 
ten ably and freely upon the subject, the Cidbak then being 
one of the most popular and best vernacular papers in Bom- 
bay. Things unfortunately taking an sdverse turn, he was 
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induced, by the hope of bettering his interest, to veer round ; 
but he was frustrated and digappointed. Whilst the action 
was pending in the Supreme Court, he was much pressed for 
money to make advances to his lawyers; and, to overcome this 
difficulty, it was suggested to him to subpana some of the 
Mahéréjas as witnesses. The Mahérdjas, on this, took every 
care to avoid the service of the subpona, and at the same time 
they closed their temples against their followers. This occa- 
sioned much commotion and great confusion in the community 
of the Vaishnavas. When the temples were thus closed, the 
members of the sect, including the rich and influential, would 
not take their meals and water as enjoined by their religious 
duties, without first paying their adoration in the morning to 
the image of the idol and to the Mah4r4j. They were kept 
outside all day fasting. Upon the Vaishnavas entreating the 
Mahéré4jas to open their temples, they refused to do so unless 
all the leading men in the sect would subscribe their signature 
to the document of which the following is a translation :-— 


“ To Bal-Krishnaji, greeting. 


* Bamvat, 1915, month of Poushsood 12 (Sunday, 16th January, 
1859) in Bombay to wit:—We Vaishnavas, Bhéttiée, and Vanias, 
and Low4nés, and Bhansélis, and Mérwddis, and Multinis, etc., 
(and) all conjointly, have made this agreement. Its object is to 
wit: that we must make arrangements in any way, by making a 
petition to the Government that our Gurus, all descendants of 
Gosdinji, should not attend the courts in case of any difficulty from 
Government or on being summoned. The fund subscribed by those 
who have framed this draft (agreement) for expenses that will be 
incurred by this, to be kept in some secure place. This business we 
all conjoiatly should conduct with Government, and (in this busi- 
ness) we should continue to join to the last, and spare nothing. 
Henceforth, if any Vaishnava publishes or cauzes to be published a 
defamation of our religion, to that person his own caste men must, 
certainly give punishment. And no Vaishnava should summon the class 
of Muhérdjas ; and if a member of another caste summon, then all the 
Vaishpavas conjointly must certainly make compromize gbout it. 

i 
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This kind of agreement we all conjointly, with free faith, of our own 
will and accord have made. Every one must certainly conduct in 
this manner ; any one acting contrary to the agreement is guilty of 
a crime against his religion and’ caste.” 

(Here follow the signatures). 


“ This document was signed by almost all the leading mem- 
bers of the Vaishnava community, some of whom were her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace and members of the Grand 
Jury. Its immediate object was to punish the editor of the 
Satya Prakdésh by excommunication, and to make an appeal 
in the Legislative Council to pass an act which would secure. 
@ permanent exemption for the Mahéréjas from attendance in 
courts of justice.” * 

This bond (a thorough “slavery bond,” by the articles 
which thus stringently bound all who appended their names 
to it) the Mahérajas were eager to get subscribed by all the 
rich and influential Vaishnavas without exception; and to 
fulfil the object of this bond it was further agreed :— 

“ Ist. That a barrister of first-rate talents should be sent to 
England with a view to secure a permanent exemption for the 
Mahéréjas from attending in courta of justice. For this pur- 
pose 60,000 rupees are to be subscribed among the Hindus. 

“2nd. That all cases in which the Mahérdjes happen to be 
one of the contending parties should be referred to arbitration. 

“8rd. That persons criticising the doings of Mahérdjas, 
even in a spirit of fairness, should be punished with excom- 
munication.” -+ : 

The Mahér4jas put every scheme into operation to compass 
their designs: they acted upon the females, who, beating their 
breasts and imploring with tears, solicited their husbands to 
yield to the wishes of these priests. They thus created con- 
siderable disturbance in the domestic circles of their followers, 

- : 
$ TA Donbey Geta, Jeane 26, 1850 
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for it was not merely the willing whom they thus solicited, 
but even the unwilling, who were known to be the advocates 
of reform, whom they hoped to cgnstrain by these strong and 
illegitimate measures. This was a period of severe trial to the 
editor of the Satya Prakdsh, for the very friends who secretly 
approved and applauded the criticisms of his paper, subdued 
by these influences, appended their names to the “Slavery 

_ Bond.” By this he was greatly perplexed, and for some time 
was at a loss to know what course to take, for he was fully 
conscious that those influential friends who had subscribed the 
“Slavéry Bond” would be unable to assist him in caste mat- 
fers. Calmly reflecting upon the line of action he should 
adopt, he eaw that, if he yielded to the attempted tyranny of 
the Mah4réjas, he would never again be able to put pen to 
paper in animadversion upon them, and that all the Vaish- 
navas would be subjected to the full force of this despotiam, 
and remain the slaves of the Mahéréjas. Having, therefore, 
made up his mind not to submit, he wrote an article strongly 
reprehending the several clauses of the document, and the 
whole body of the Vaishnevas became eagerly anxious for the 
next issue of the paper, to learn what the editor had said. We 
quote the translation of the Satya Prakdsh in regard to the 
“Slavery Bond :”— 

“The Mahéréjas of the Hindus, having shut out their followers 
from Darshan, made them pass an important writing. The social and 
moral conditions of the Hindu followers of the Mahfrdjas is greatly 
dependent upon this writing. If, therefore, we omitted to bestow 
our own attention upon the document, we should at the same time 
‘be omitting to do what, as public writers, we ought to do. We 
consider it our bounden duty to lay our thoughts before our readera 
in an independent manner, and draw their attention to them. The 
following are the only priacipal articles inserted in that document : 

“1, The people of each caste shall contribute what money the 
MabAréjes fix for their caste; and thus raising « large sum of fifty 
or sixty thousand rapees, send a learned and experienced barrister 

o England to get an act exempting the Mahirdjas from the opera- 
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tion of.a summons of a court of justice passed. If the above-men- 
tioned cum be not sufficient, the Vaishpavas shall raise such other 
sum as may be required, and usa their private means to the accom- 
plishment of this undertaking. * 

“2. No Vaishnava from among the followers of the Mabérdjas 
shall, for any cause or for any risk, issue a summons of a court of 
justice against a Mabéréj. 

‘*No Vaishnava frpm among the followers of the Mabdr§jas shall 
publish, either himself or through others, even a word tending to in- 
Fore the Mab4rdj’s feeling in any newspaper, pamphlet, or handbill. 
If any persou infringe the second and third articles, their caste people 
shall inflict proper punishments upon them. 

“<4, If persons belonging to castes which do not believé in the 
Mahbéréjas issue summons against them, all the Veishyavas shall 
combine, and come to an amicable settlement with the party or 
parties who summoned the Mahdréj, submitting to the loss of any 
eum; and shall take such measures as shall not necessitate the 
attendance of a Mah4r4j at any tribunal or court of justice. ~ 

“The Mahéréjas have taken a writing from their followers con- 
taining the above-mentioned four articles. It has been already 
signed by such Hindu Shetiés as... .. . and other Vaishpavas. 
Those who have not yet signed it are shut out by the Mahéréjas 
from Darshan. It is reported thet these will sign in a day or two. 

“The fifth article which the Mahérdjas had inserted in this writ- 
ing, stated that no Vaishnava should buy or peruee such newspapers 
as contained anything likely to injure the Maharaj’s feelings. But 
the Shetiés objected to this, and got it struck off. We publish be- 
low our own thoughts on each of the above-mentioned articles, and 
invite to them the attention of the Vaishnaves and other readers. 

“ About the first article. In this article the Mahéréjas seck to 
claim exemption from the operation of a summons of a court of 
justice at an expense of the large eum of fifly or eixty thousand 
rupees. Those who are familiar with the technicalities of English 
laws, and tactics of English politicians, will at once pronounce that 
the Mahérdjas will fail in the accomplishment of their desire, and 
that this large eum of money will be thrown into the water. Any 
barrister or European will undertake to be the champion of the 
Mahéréjas with great plessure and thankfulness, in order to fill hie own 
pocket, and enjoy for a short time the sweets of his native land. But 
we hope the Maharéjas, and the Shetids, their followers, will con- 
eider well before they incur such a large expense. They must know 
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‘thet, under the just and equitable sway of the English, every subject 
has a right to summons any person whatever to appear in a court of 
justice in order to preserve his rights and liberties. Never will the 
Mahérdjas be exempt from the operations of this process. Even 
great officers, whose timo is extremely valuable, whose one minute 
ia sometimes equal to one month, are obliged, when necessary, to 
wait for a long time in a court of justice. In consideration of the 
value of their time, no act has been passed to excuse their attend- 
ance even for emergent business. It must, therefore, be fully oon- 
sidered upon what powerful grounds an act conferring such @ privi- 
lege can be passed in favour of the Mah4réjas, who spend a greater 
portion of their.time in jollity and pleasure, and make no objection 
to see the dockyard and the Mint, and travel on railways. Let the 
petition be signed by the greatest number of persons, however re- 
epectable they may be, the English politicians will neither pay 
attention to the signatures nor to the persons who made those signa- 
tures. Thoy will ponder over the request im the petition, and ix 
they find that it is likely to tarnish the fair fame of English justice, 
they will in no case comply with it. We heartily wish that before 
this large sum of fifty or sixty thousand rupees is thrown into the 
water, the Gosé{ Mahdréjas and their principal followers may con- 
sider this matter fully and seriously. On our part we advise the 
Mahéréjas and their leeding followers, that, inatead of throwing thie 
large sum of fifty or sixty thousand rupees into the water, thoy 
should rather expend it on the Victoria Museum, by which means 
they would be expressing affectionate and loyal regard towards her 
gracious Majesty, and would be aiding an important undertaking. 
‘We suggest an easy and plain way, that would be universally: liked, 
by which the Mabéréjas might be exempted from appearing in a 
court of justice, If it is adopted, we confidently say that the Mahé- 
rijas will have no need to appear any day in any court. What plan 
is this? The Mahérdjas should never interfere in any man’s private 
quarrels and concerns; they should win the love and affectionate re- 
gard of their friends and followers by upright and moral behaviour ; 
they should always aid such undertakings ss will improve the cause 
of their country’s progress; they should cease all money dealings 
with people of other castes; they should preach morality every day, 
and observe no distinction between their rich and poor followers. 
If they act in this manner, we confidently say that they will never 
have to appear in « court. 

About the second article. This article suggests that no Vaish- 
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pavas shall for any cause summons « Mah4rdj to appear in a court 
of justice. We say, without fear of persecution, that this is hard 
and oppressive. If the Mah4adjas do not interpose in a man’s pri- 
‘vate concerns, and improperly wrong avy Vaishnava, it is plain that 
no necessity would remain at all to take one’s religious preceptor to 
a court of justice. Where, then, was the necessity of inserting such 
a hard clause, Any impartial thinker would at once honestly cay 
that the Mahdrdjas extorted such a hard clause from their followers, 
simply that they might be free to interfere in one’s private ooncorns 
and administer arbitrary justice. We say egain, religions preachers 
and preceptors ought nevor to make their followers to pass such @ 
hard writing to them. Who can be so imprudent and rash as to sum- 
mon his religions preceptor to a court of justice without any cause? 
After auch a writing, it appears clear how the Mabdrdjas intend to 
bebave towards their followers, and how they wish their followers 
to behave towards them. We wish that the Mabdréjas would look 
to their respectability and position, and annul this article at once. 

“ About the third article. This article suggests that no Vaish- 
nave shall write a word tending to injure the feelings of the Mah4- 
réjss. With all due deference to the holy position of these religious 
preceptors, we beg leave to say that we feel this to be a harder and 
tore oppressive article than the second. The English Government 
poeseeses such power and authority, that the native tyrants are too 
feeble to cope with and encounter it. Even this Government can- 
not peremptorily say to the newspapers, “Do not write anything 
that would injure our feelings.” When even such a potent and 
powerful Government cannot pretend to wield such an authority, 
the Mahéréjas, whose authority, when compared with the world, 
extends over but a handful of Vaishnavas, will never be allowed, in 
this just and equitable reign of the English, to exercise this hard and 
oppressive sway over the independent newspaper writers. The 
Mahérfjas and their advisers have signally erred by inserting saoh 
shard articl. Had they exercised a little more discretion, they 
would never have thought of inserting this selfish article, We 
heartily wish that this paper may not have to say ill of the Mahs- 
réjos. But it is an error to suppose that this or apy other news- 
Paper will be backward in expressing just and proper thoughts, when 
they find that publio interests are at stake. It is true that this, as 
well as other respectable newspapers, will always refrain, we they 
have done till this day, from publishing false slanders and un- 
grounded stories shout the Mahérijas; but no editor, living 
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under the shadow and protection of the English Government, will 
draw his pen backwards in denouncing any unjust act tending to 
jeopardize the weal of thousands, None will fear to publish any- 
thing just and proper. We are sorry to say that the Mahéréjas and 
their followers have, by thus shutting the mouths of editors, rained 
their own cause. 

“ About the fourth article. This article suggests that, if persons 
who belong to castes which do not believe in the Mahérdjas sum- 
mon Mabéréjas in a court of justice, all Vaishnavas shall combine, 
and at the cost of any sum come to an amicable settlement with 
them, or adopt such measures as wil] not necessitate the personal 
attendance of the Muh4rdjas to a court of justice. It appears that 
the Mahéréjas and their followers have used no better discretion 
with regard to this than with the foregoing three articles. Any 
person who may have any money dispute about the Mahdrdjas will 
at once take advantage of thie and issue a summons against them. 
‘Thus Vaishnavas will be forced by this article to come to an amic- 
ablo settlement with all the Mehérdjas’ creditors. If this necessarily 
becomes frequent, and involves the expenditure of large sums, the 
Vaishnavas will find how feeble they are to bear the evils which 
they have themselves drawn upon their shoulders. These articles 
will then be annulled as a matter of course, 

“Thoughts common to all the articles. It will be evident from 
this that not one of these four articles is just and harmless. Every 
one of them ie as unjust and reprehensible as it is injurious to the 
social and private interests of all the Vaishnavas. We are glad to 
eay that their leading followers would not consent to the fifth article, 
which relates to the buying of newspapers. Had this been retained, 
they would never have progressed. But the Mahérdjas and their 
followera will never be able to impede the sounding western torrent 
of civilization which has begun to flow with all its might towards 
this country. Those who inserted these four articles may insert 
fifty more, but no tyrants or their slavish followers will have power 
to impede the mighty torrent of civilization. We are sure that the 
current of civilization and liberty will in a short time overspread the 
whole of Hindustan, check the force of the opponents of civilization, 
and break the chains of 

“(1 will not fail to excite both wonder and sorrow in any man of 

_ good sense to see that the very Shetiis who have been the foremost 
among the reformers, and thoroughly understand the beauty which 
the English rule affords, should have, by signing such a hard doou- 
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ment, drawn the chains of despotism on their own hands. We wish, 
and pray to God that our wish may succeed, that these Shetiés may 
speedily look to their own respectability, to their own atates in life, 
to the beauties of the benign and free government they are under, 
and boldly break’ off the shackles of despotism which they have worn. 
‘We have dwelt rather too long on the subject, and therefore we 
shall not say more, but conclude with the following prayer to God: 

*Q God! may the chain of despotism which the leading Shetiés, 
our companions in the cause of civilization, have worn round their 
necks, be quickly removed. O God! may the Shetiés who have 
temporarily lost their senses, and forgotten their respectability and 
position, recover their senses soon. O God! may the cloud of ignor- 
ance and doubt which has obscured the vision of our Shetiés be 
quickly dispelled, and may the faces of those who oppose civilization 
at once be covered with paleness, Amen.” * 


This article was followed by a succession of anonymous 
hand-bills, issued by various persons; and two prize essays 
were advertised in the Satya Prakdsh, one upon the “Slavery 
Bond,” and the other “Upon the Authority of the Mahé- 
réjas.” These several attacks had the desired effect. The 
Mahéréjes and their followers speedily discovered that, if the 
editor were excommunicated, he would file an action and 
drag the Mahérdjas to the bar of justice. The funds the 
worsbippers had been asked to raise were not realized; for 
the subscribers, seeing the drift of events, waited with im- 
patience to ascertain if the conditions of that article of the 
“Slavery Bond” which threatens with punishment any one 
writing against the Mahdréjas would be carried out. The 
timidity of the Mah4réjas hindered them from taking this 
course, and their neglect to pronounce sentence of excommu- 
nication encouraged the Vaishnavas to withhold their sub- 
scriptions. The notorious “Slavery Bond,” the object of 
which wes to bind in still stronger fettera the patient Vaish- 
paves, thus fell to the ground, and the supreme Mab&réj 
himself took flight from Bombay. 


© The Satya Frakdsh, January 28, 1860. 
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In the action brought against the editor of the Chdbak by 
the Vaishnava whom he had so conspicuously denounced, the 
editor pleaded not guilty, and that what he had published 
was not libellous. The court overruled this plea, after ex- 
amining the plaintiffs witnesses, affirming it to be libellous, 
and entered a decree, with costs, against the Parsee editor, 
who thereupon solicited the “ gentleman’ by whom he had 
been specially instigated, to assist him. He was grossly 
disappointed by his refusal, and therefore published in his 
paper the name of the individual, and all the circumstances 
connected with the affair. This poor Parsee editor, being 
unable to pay all the incidental costs, died broken-hearted, in 
very distressed circumstances. 

In the process of this “Slavery Bond,” and ail its adjuncts, 
we observe a further declension of the power and influence of 
the Mahérajas, to which the Libel Case, into the history of 
which we shall now enter, has given, we hope and expect, the 
fatal blow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE MAHARAJ LIBEL CASE. 


Tae Mahéréjas, being thus defeated in their attempts to 
prevent the public press from exposing their misdeeds, sought 
to attain their object by other means. Jadundthji Brizratanji 
Mahér4j, of Surat, upon arriving at Bombay insthe middle 
of the year 1860, consulted with some of his followers with a 
view to ascertain whether an action for libel, brought by him 
against tho publishers, could be prosecuted in his absence 
from the court, or whether, as plaintiff, his presence would be 
held to be necessary ; for he wished to avoid appearing in a 
court of justice. 

The editor of the Satya Prakash, not being aware of the 
specific object of the Mahér4j’s visit to Bombay, but having 
heard that he had established a school at Surat, gave him a 
hearty welcome in his paper, and expressed a hope that he 
would render materiel assistance to the cause of education. 
This expectation seemed at first to be realised ; for the Mahé- 
74j consented to be present at an exhibition of the Gujaréti 
girls’ schools, and to distribute the prizes with his own hand, 
thus publicly expressing his approval of the education of 
femalea. The Mah4rdjas of Bombay, who had often been 
solicited to do the same thing, hed always declined, and 
Jadunathji Brizratanji having accepted the invitation, the 
editor of the Satya Prakdsh hailed it as a great victory in 
the cause of educational reform ; for, owing to the populace 
being adverse to female education, the influence of the 
Mahéréj’s position gave it a strong and powerful support. 
The editor, unconscious and unsuspicious of the deception 
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intended to be practised, was thus induced to speak of the 
Mahéréj in terms of eulogy ; but he sodn discovered that the 
person whom he had praised was‘ wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
A friend of the editor, named Narmadé Shankar Lél- 
shankar, a Négar Br&éhman, and, who was not a follower of 
the Mahéréjas, invited the Mubér4j to hold a public disous- 
sion upon the subject of the re-marriage of Hindu widows, 
to which the Mahéréj was opposed. The invitation was by 
means of hand-bills, dated the 15th of August, 1860, The 
Mahéréj accepted the challenge, and the meeting was held 
six days after the issue of the hand-bills, at a place selected 
by himself, where a warm discussion took place, Many 
Shfstras (religious books) were brought forward as suthori- 
ties, and a large number of persons assembled to hear the 
discussions. The Mahéréj, feeling thet he could not main- 
tain his position by argument, entered into a desultory dis- 
cussion with his opponent, who is a celebrated Gujar&ti poet, 
and asked him whether he believed the Hindu Shastras to be 
of divine inspiration, saying that, before going into the 
question of re-marriage, he must firat know the poet's 
opinion upon this point. The gentleman replied that he 
could not believe all the reputed religious works to be of 
divine inspiration, as they contained incorporated: works on 
grammar and other miscellaneous subjects which bad no reli- 
gious bearing whatever, and which, therefore, he tightly 
maintained, could not be divinely inspired. The discussion 
did not pass beyond this subject, and the meeting broke up. 
The Mahéréj, doubtless stung with shame on account of 
his failure in the discussion, insidiously gave his followers 
to understand that the principles of the reform party were 
adverse to the ancient religion of the Hindus. Upon this, 
the editor of the Satya Prakdsh took up the subject in the 
paper, and invited the Mahdr4j to discuss the matter through 
the medium of the press, and so give a wide circle of readera 
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the opportunity of judging for themselves in the matter. 
This discussion waa chrried on in several issues of the paper. 
The Mahér4j replied to the arguments, and simultaneously 
issued a monthly magazine, under his patronage, called 
Svadharma Vardhak and Samshaya Chhekak (meaning Pro- 
moter of our Religion and Destroyer of Doubt). In this 
magazine he carried on the discussion previously commenced ; 
but not being able to give direct answers to questions put to 
him, he became annoyed, and charged his adversaries with 
entertaining heretical and mischievous dogmas and opinions. 
The question of re-marriage originally mooted having bean 
tranaformed altogether into a religious question, the editor 
of Satya Prakdsh wrote the following article, which origi- 
nated the Libel Case, and became the subject of the judicial 
inquiries which followed :— 


The Primitive Religion of the Hindus, and the present Hoterodow 


“In the Puréys and other Sh4stras of the Hindus, it is stated 
that in the Kali-yug there will arise false religions and heresies, and 
impostors and heretics will cause adverse persuasions and adverse 
religious systems to be established. According to the Hindu 
Shéstras, five thousand years have now passed away since the com- 
mencement of the Keli-yug. From the Hindu Sh4stras themselves 
it is demonstrated that, during this period of five thousand years, as 
many new persuasions and religious systemé as have arisen among 
the Hindus should all be considered spurious heresies. Now, four 
hnudred years have not as yet elapsed since the birth of Vallabha, 
the progenitor of the Mabéréjas. In the booka of the Vaishnava 
persuasion it is written that the birth of Vallabhéchérya took place 
on the 11th of Vaishek Vad, of Samvat 1535, the day of the week 
Sundey. Since thia event three hundred and eighty-one years have 
elapeed to this day, and since the beginning of the Kali-yug five 
thousand years have passed. The sect of Vallabhicharya, then, 
originated within the Kali-yng itself. In the same way as the 
followers of Dédu, the followers of Sadhu, the Rémenehi, the 
BAmfnandi, the Shejanandi, and other sects arose, so the sect of 
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Vallabhéchérya arose: all these sects have arisen in the Kali-yug ; 
therefore, according to the declarations of the Hindu Sh4stras, they 
tmaust be heterodox. 

“Jadundthji Mabéréj says, that 2 the same way as some one 
goes from the gates of the fort to proceed to.Walkeshwar, and some 
one to Bycullé, eo exactly the original courses of the Veds and the 
Puréns, having gone forward, have diverged into different ways. 
‘What a deceitful proposition this is. Out of one religious system 
ten or fifteen byeways must not branch off. The course of religion 
and of morals must be one only. What necessity is there to quit 
the straight road by which to go to Wélkeshwar, and take the 
cirenitous road of Bycull4? Each sectary has made every other 
sectary a heretic, and one has scattered dust upon the other; what, 
then, is the necessity for acting thus? But we have already made 
known that, as regards the weapons with which the Mahérdj haa 
come forth to defend himself, those very weapons will oppose the 
Mahér&j and annoy him. The Mahéraj considers the Hindu Shéstras 
as the work of God; he cannot then assert that any particular 
statement of the Hindu Shdstras is false. The said Mahéraj cannot 
allege that the statement, that in the Kali-yug heretical opinions will 
arise, is false. Then, like several other sects, the sect of the 
Mahérdjas has arisen in the Kali-yug; consequently it is established 
by the Hindu Shastras that it is a false and heretical one. 

“The sect of the Mabdréjas is heretical, and one delusive to 
simple people: this is proved by the genuine books of the Veds, the 
Purans, etc., according to what is intimated above. Not only this, 
but also from the works composed by the Mahérdjas it is proved 
that the Mahirijas have raised up nothing but a new heresy and 
disorder. Behold, with regard to Bramha Sambhanda, how Gokul- 
n&thji has amplified the original etanza, what a commentary he has 
made :— 


werardt areiate wirgudy 2 yeast 
eat wdat | frre arent wat wtardfafird 
werdiwifrergerta arti arte wet wernt mis 
weratfa formic aon 

¢Consequently, before he himself has enjoyed her, he should 


‘make over hie own married wife (to the Mahfr4j), and he should 
also make over to him his sons and daughters. After having got 
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married, ho should, before having himself enjoyed fis wife, make an 
offering of her (to the Mahéréj); after which he should apply her 
to his own use.’” 

‘Alas! what a heresy is this, whet a sham is this, and what a 
delusion is this! We* ask Jadunatbji Mahdréj in what Ved, in 
what Purana, in what Sh4stra, and in what law-book it is written 
that one’s married wife should be made over to a Mahérdj, or 
to a religious preceptor, before being enjoyed. Not only one’s 
wife, but one’s daughter also is to be made over! Alas! 
in writing this, our ‘pen will not move on. We aro seized with 
utter disgust and agitation. To render blind people who see with 
their eyes, and to throw dust in their eyes, and in the name of reli- 
gion, and under the pretenco of religion, to enjoy their tender 
maidens, wives, and daughters—than this what greater heresy and 
what greater deceit? In the Kali-yug many other heresies and 
many sects have arisen besides that of Vallabhachérya; but no other 
sectaries have ever perpetrated such shamelessness, subtlety, im- 
modesty, rascality, and deceit, as have the sect of the Mahfrajas. 
‘When we use such severe terms as these, our simple Hindu friends 
are wroth with us, and in consequence of that wrath of theirs, we 
have endured much, and have much toendure. But when, throwing 
dust in the eyes of simple people, the Mah4rdjas write in their 
books about enjoying the tender maidens, the people’s wives, and 
daughters, and they enjoy them accordingly—great flames spring up 
within our breasts, our pen at once becomes heated and on fire, and 
we have to grieve over our Hindu friends, and over their weak 
powers of reflection. 

“ Jadandthji Mahér4j has commenced issuing a small work, styled 
‘The Propagator of our own Religion.’ Wo ask him, In what way 
do you wish to effect the propagation of religion? Your ancestors, 
having scattered dust in the eyes of simple people, made them blind, 
Do you wish to make them see? or, taking a false pride in the 
upholding of your religion, do you wish to delude simple people still 
more? Jadundthji Meh4rdj! should you wish to propagate or to 
apread abroad religion, then do you personally edopt a virtuous course 
of conduct, and admonish your other Mabiréjas. As long as the 
preceptors of religion shall themselves appear to be immersed in the 
een of licentiousness, for 20 long they shall not be competent to 
convey religious exhortation to others. Gokulaéthji having oom- 
posed the commentary above-mentioned, has attached to your 
‘Vaishnava permasion a great blot of ink. Let that be first removed, 
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Soorn the writer of the commentary. (Oh you) Mshardjas, acting 
up to that commentary, defile the wives and daughters of your 
devotees ; desist from that, and destroy at once immorality such as 
that of the R4s Mandali. As long ‘as you shall not do 0, for 20 
long you cannot give religious admonition, and propagate your own 
religious faith: do you be pleased to be assured of that.” 


This article was written on the 2let of October, 1860. 
The Mahéréj maintained silence upon the subject, still 
carrying on the discussion of religious topics with the 
editor. On the 14th of the following May, however, seven 
months after the publication of the alleged libel, he filed 
an action of libel against both editor and printer. 

The plaint was demurred to by defendant’s counsel, and 
the case was argued under this bearing on the 2nd and 4th of 
July, 1861. Hereupon the plaintiff had to make certain 
amendments in the plaint, and the defendant then pleaded 
several pleas, on the 15th of August, 1861. 

The first was a plea of not guilty, viz., that the article 
alluded to was not libellous; and the last plea was one of 
justification, viz., that what had been stated was true, both in 
letter and spirit. But this plea consisted of three portions— 
the first asserting that there were passages in the reli- 
gious booke of the Mahéréjas which inculcated adulterous 
worship ; the second, that the Mahéréjas, as a body, com- 
mitted adultery ; and the third, that tho plaintiff was not an 
exception to the general practice. The intermediate pleas 
were of inferior consequence. 

‘When the pleas were filed by the defendant, the managers 
of the Mahéréj’s case knew from the nature of the pleas 
that the defendant was prepared to bring forward witnesses 
to corroborate the charges made. Upon this they commu- 
nicated with the influential portion of the community, and 
made them aware of the danger that might result from the 
exposure that would necessarily take place in court. The 
leading men of the Bhéttié community convened « mesting 
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of their caste on the 6th of September, 1861, and resolved 
that none of the caste should give evidence against the 
Mahéréj; and they further resolved, that whoever did so 
should be subjected to the pains and penalties included in the 
comprehensive term, “excommunication.” This resolution 
was clearly illegal, amounting, in fact, to a conspiracy. 
Indeed, it gave rise to two accusations of conspiracy. The 
special charge was, having concerted measures to obstruct 
and defeat the ends of justice, by dissuading and preventing 
others from giving evidence in the Libel Case, in which they 
had been summoned as witnesses. The defendants in the 
case were Gokuld4s Lilddhar and eight others. These were 
all highly respectable persons, who had been led to do 
what they did by the instigation of the Mahérdj; but they 
were convicted of the offence on evidence which left no 
doubt of their guilt, and sentenced—the two chief culprits, 
Gokuldés Lilédhar and Lakmidés Démji, to pay a fine of a 
thousand rupees each; and the other defendants to pay a 
fine of fifty rupees each, In inflicting these penalties, Sir 
Joseph Arnould observed that the law empowered him to- 
accompany them with a sentence of hard labour, but that, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, and the very high 
character the defendants bore, he should only inflict a peou- 
niary penalty. 

This was the end of an abortive attempt to defeat the ends 
of justice, and a well-merited punishment of the offenders 
who yielded too weakly to the urgency of their abettors. 

This conspiracy, in the course of its being tried, in the first 
place in the police court, and subsequently in the Supreme 
Court, created a very great sensation amongst the population 
of Bombay, but especially in the religious community, the 
defendants being leading men, and having extensive native 
and European connections of a superior class. ‘The first day, 
when the preliminary examination took place in the police 
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court, the defendant in the Mahéréj’s case, who was the 
prosecutor in this, was severely assaulted by the mob 
when he left the court, and, if consequence, solicited the 
protection of the magistrate. Had it not been for the ener- 
getic exertions of Mr. Forgett, the superintendent+of the 
police, it is not improbable that he would have been killed by 
the populace. This excitement continued during the whole 
time that the case was pending, and threats of every kind 
were used, both against him and his witnesses, who, as well 
as himself, were obliged to seek the protection of the police. 

The trial of the Mahérdj Libel Case came on before the 
court on the 26th January, 1862. It was conducted by Mr. 
Bayley and Mr. Scoble, on behalf of the Mahéréj, and by 
Mr. Anstey and Mr. Dunbar, on behalf of the defendant. 
The labours of Mr. Anstey in his client’s defence exceed all 
praise. We should not be transgressing the limite of truth 
were we to ascribe the decision in the defendant’s favour, in 
the greatest measure, to the very extensive legal attainments, 
the varied abilities, and the intense earnestness which this 
advocate brought to bear on the case. Those who attended 
the trial could bear witness to the skill and dexterity 
with which ‘he turned the scales against the Mahéréj, by 
arraying against him even the knotty points of Hindu 
theology; for, persuaded that his client’s cause represented 
the truth and the right of free thought, as well as the liberty 
of speech, he spared no pains to study its complicated litera- 
ture. The trial extended over forty days, but was before the 
Court only twenty-four days. In the Appendix will be found 
specimens of the evidence, and the ontire judgment. About 
thirty witnesses were examined for the plaintiff, and thirty 
witnesses for the defendant, some of the latter of whom were 
learned and influential men. 

Dr. Wilson’s labours in this trial deserve special notice. 
He placed at the disposal of the defendant his rich and 
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maultifarious stores of learning, which proved of surpassing 
value. Throughout the whole trial this learned missionary 
ably sustained the character Which he fills in the estimation 
of the natives of India—that of a philanthropist. 

Muclr credit is due to Drs. Bhéu Déji and Dhirajram 
Dalpatrém, for the disintereatedness of their evidence. They 
cast aside all consideration of self, when truth was to be 
established and morality to be vindicated. 

The name of: Lakhmidés Khimji, a leading member of the 
Bhé&ttié community, deserves honourable mention. Though 
nurtured from childhood in the filthy doctrines of the Valla- 
bh&chéryan faith, the moment the conviction flashed upon 
his mind that religion can never be a plea for immorality, he 
fearlessly lent his uid to the defendant, and gave, perhaps, 
the most damaging evidence against the Mah4raj. Strenuous 
attempts were made to impeach his veracity, and impugn his 
evidence, on the ground of its intrinsic improbability. These 
efforts, however, proved fruitless, as he spoke the whole 
truth from his own personal knowledge. 

It would be a very great omission if the name of Mr. 
Mathiérédés Lavji were passed over in silence. He furnished 
the sinews of war, so far as learning was concerned: his capa- 
cious mind and memory comprehends the whole range of 
vernacular literature, both ancient and modern; and to his 
vast attainments he adds a rare tact in moulding the minds 
of others to his own opinions, an intimate acquaintance with 
the turnings and windings of the human heart, and a steady 
force of character’and decision, dangerous to his enemies, but 
valuable for the advancement of truth. 

Not a little credit is due to Mr. Nénébhéi Rustamji Réniné, 
the printer and manager of the Union Press, for the honesty, 
integrity, and zeal with which he conducted himeelf through- 
out the case, 

The names of the other following witnesses for the defence 
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also deserve notice for their evidence and their boldness in 
giving it. They are, viz, Messrs. Vishvanéth Néréyan 
Mandalik, Mangaldés Nathubhéi,"Khatési Makenji, Thakarsi 
Néranji, Ravji Sundardés, Damodar Jeth4é, Narmddshankas 
Lélshankar, Ramdés Bhénji, Kéhndés Manchhérém, -Kélé- 
bhdi Lalubhéi, Chaturbhuj Walji, and Tribhovandés Dwér- 
“kbdés, 

A further remarkable feature in the character of this trial 
is the complete exposure of the lives and practices of the 
Mahér4jas, and of the moral and social conditions of Western 
India. The large mob that thronged the court daily, during 
the course of the trial, spreading themselves throughout all 
the apartments of this large hall of justice, attested to’ the 
profound interest which it excited in the different communi- 
ties of Bombay. When’ the judgment was given, there were 
several of the most respectable persons of Bombay present. 
In the opinion of both the judges, the justification of the 
libel was proved to the very letter, and the Court stigmatized 
the plaintiff and his witnesses as unworthy of belief even on 
their oaths. With respect to the defendent’s first plea of 
not guilty, the Chief Justice differed from the Puisne, holding 
that a public writer could not make an attack upon the 
conduct of an individual in his private capacity, although he 
might be depraved and an adulterer; and, besides that the 
defendant, having no previous knowledge of the plaintiff's 
misconduct, was not justified in publishing an attack upon 
him, although the allegations subsequently turned out to be 
true. The Puisne Judge, on the other hand, held that it was 
not an attack on the private character of the plaintiff, but on 
his public character as a MahSréj, or religious preceptor, and 
that the defendant was quite aware of the existing practices 
in the sect. 

_ The verdict was entered by the Court in favour of the 
defendant on the main issue of justification, and with costa, 
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and for the plaintiff on the first plea of “not guilty,” with- 
out coats. 

The defendant incurred dn expense of about 13,000 rupees 
in the action, out of which about 11,500 rupees were paid by 
the Mahérdj, in addition to his own costs. The defendant, 
of course, incurred other private expenses incidental to the 
trial, as also in the trial of the Bhéttié Conspiracy, the 
expenses of which amounted to about 10,000 rupees. 

The total expenses on both sides may be computed at about 
60,000 rupees, of which about 50,000 rupees fell upon the 
Mahéréj, that curiously being the identical sum for which he 
had sued the defendant as damages. 

We cannot do better than terminate this portion of the 
subject with the close of the judgment of the learned Puisne 
Judge, Sir Joseph Arnould, who says in his admirable 
finding :— 


“This trial has becn spoken of as having involved a great waste 
of the public time. I cannot quite agreo with that opinion. No 
doubt much time has been spent in hearing this causo, but I would 
fain hope it has not been all time wasted. It seems impossible that 
this matter should have been discussed thus oponly before a popula- 
tion so intolligent as that of the natives of Western India, without 
producing its results. It has probably taught some to think; it 
must have led many to enquire. It is not a question of theology 
that has been before us; it is a question of morality. The principle 
for which the defendant and his witnesses have been contending is 
simply this, thet what is morally wrong cannot be theologically 
right ; that when practices which sap the very foundations of moral- 
ity, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable lawa 
of Right, are established in the name and under the sanction of 
Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, and in 
the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced and 
exposed. They have denounced—they have exposed thom. At 
a risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, these 
men have done determined battle against a foul and powerful 
delusion, They have dared to lock custom end error boldly in 
the face, and proclaim before the world of their votaries that their 
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evil is not good, that their He is not the truth. In thus doing, 
they have done bravely and well. It may be allowable to express a 
hope that what they have done wil} not have been in vain; that 
the seed they have sown will bear its fruit; that their courage and 
consistency will be rewarded by a steady increase in the number 
of those whom their words and their examples have quickened 
into thought, and animated to resistance, whose homes they have 
helped to cleanse from loathsome lewdness, and whose souls they 
have set free from a debasing bondage.” 


The history of the sect of Vallabha&chérys, which has been 
here unfolded, reads like a chapter of romance. It is the history 
of a sect in which immorality is elevated to the rank of a 
divine law. The immutable distinctions of right and wrong, 
the sharp line of demarcation between virtue and vice, human 
personality and human responsibility, are lost and confounded 
in a system of theology which begins in lewdness and ends in the 
complete subversion of the first principles of our common nature. 
Such a system has, perhaps, no parallel in the annals of our 
race. Its effects can be more easily conceived than described. 
It has checked and arrested the healthy growth of all moral 
power. It has furnished its votaries with principles of action, 
which, if carried out in their integrity, must produce the dis- 
solution of society ; for it treats holiness of life as a crime, and 
proclaims to “the world of its votaries” that man becomes 
acceptable to his Maer in and through sin. 

It would be strange indeed if the discussions awakened by 
the trial should bring about no tangible result. The sect, 
though to all appearance powerful in organization, is in an 
unsettled state. While the old and bigoted cling with perti- 
nacity to the dogmas of their childhood, the young and the 
educated detach themselves more and more from its contami- 
nating influences. Assailed from without, and racked by 
internal dissensions, the Vallabhéchéryan faith must, sooner or 
later, be superseded by a more rational form of worship. 
The obstacles in the way of a thorough revolution are great, 
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but not insurmountable. That the power of the Mahérdjas 
for evil is not what it was fifteen years ago, is one sign of 
progress. Let us express # fervent hope that, by the com- 
bined exertions and the steady co-operation of all lovers of 
truth and moral purity, the Vallabh&chéryans may emerge 
from the darkness of error and falsehood into the glorious 
light of day, and that the faith proclaimed by Vallabhé four 
hundred years ago maybe crushed by the weight of its own 
enormities ! 


THR END. 
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sEFoR® THE Surzewe (xow Hien) Count or Bowsay. 


(Keidence for the Prosecution.) 


(Gopdidds Médhavadda, examined January 25, 1862.) I am 
the head of the Méhajans of the Banian caste of all denomi- 
nations, They are numerous in Bombay. It is necessary to 
obtain my permission to hold mectings of the caste. I know the 
plaintiff Jadundthji Brizrattanji Mahirij, who is about 40 or 42 
years of age. He occasionally resides in Bombay at intervals of 
10 or 20 years. He is a resident of Surat. The Banifns and 
Bh&ttids consider the Mahér4j in a very good light, and respect him. 
The plaintiff is a Mahérij: he is our guru or spiritual guide, who 
worships our idols and performs divine service. The Mabérdj ie a 
Bréhmin, and is above the ordinary run of Brihmins. Some Brah- 
mine regard him aga guru. The Bhittids are worshippers of the 
Mahéraj. The Bhdtyd caste is different from the Banié. They 
both respect the Mahirijas equally, as their gurus. A guru per- 
forms divine service and worships the images. The Mahéréj may 
preach sermons, but I am in the habit of going to him only three or 
four times in the year. The Bréhmins read the Purins and other 
religious books to the people. The Mahsrdjds occasionally read the 
Puréns, but are generally engaged in worshipping the images, The * 
Maharijis have temples in Bombay. There are sometimes two, 
sometimes five, and sometimes ten, and perhaps more Mahérdjés in 
Bombay.’ Some permanently reside here, as, for instance, Jivanji 
Mehéréj. In India, I believe, there are now about 60 or 70 
Mahérijis. The Mahérdj of Shriji is considered the chief; he has 
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@ temple at N&thdwir, near Udeyper, in Northern India. The 
Mahéréjés are spread over the cities of Hindustan, The Réjéha 
and native princes respect the Mahdrajas in the same manner as 
their devotees do. I have resided all my life in Bombay. I ama 
subscriber to the Satya Prekésh newspaper. I may have read the 
article upon which this action is brought. The Satya Prakdsh is 
now amalgamated with the Rdst Goftdr. 

(Cross-examined.) I have never been to the principal seats of 
the Mahéréjés in India, nor have I seen the Mahirdjas worshipped 
by the Rijéhs, and what I have said about the Mahdrdjis is what 
I have heard about them. I have recollection of an unpleasant 
controversy which was going on in 1911-12 (1855) between the 
Mahéréjis and the Brahmins. The controversy related to our reli- 
gion. I was engaged in it againet the Maharijas. I don’t remember 
Lalmaniji Mah4r4j issuing an order eight years ago, calling upon 
members of his caste to repair to his house and to give him presents ; 
neither did Lilmaniji Maharaj give such an order ten years ago. I 
do not recollect incurring the displeasure of Lélmaniji for denying 
his right to ask for presents. I have not heard of the complaints 
among the Vallabhichdryas of the adulterous practices of the Mahi- 
rajas with their wives and daughters, but I have read some complaints 
of them in the Satya Prakash and Paret Panch, which I first began 
to read about five or six years ago. I have not signed a paper pre- 
pared by the Mahdrijés, binding me to implicit obedience, especially 
with reference to these accusations; but many persons have signed 
such a paper, which I have heard was prepared by the Mahargjés. I 
have heard from the Baniéns, members of the sect, that an engage- 
ment has been entered into by Banidns, Bhattiés, and all the sects 
to do their utmost to prevent the Mah&réjés from being called as 
witnesses in a court of justice. This engagement has been desig- 
nated the “slavery bond” by the printers and newspaper writers. 
I can’t say whether others call it so. I have not signed this bond. 
It is true that to get the bond signed, the Mabardjis kept the 
temple closed eight days. This was about four years ago. I do 
not know of any attempt being made by the Mahérdjis to get 
Karvandis excommunicated from the caste of Baniins for writing 
articles against them. Such an attempt was made. Two persors 
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came to me and said that as the Bhattiés had made an arrange- 
ment we should make it also: this was but « day or two after 
the signatures were obtained, to intimidate witnesses from giving 
evidence in this case against the Mahéréj. One was Parbhudés, 
and the other Jaykisandés. They are both Banidns, so am J, end 
80 is the defendant. Parbhudds is the person who is managing the 
case for the plaintiff in this present action, and is sitting down in 
Court behind the professional advisers on the part of the plaintiff. 
He came to me once only about the business of excommaunica- 
tion, I said that if what Karsandds hed published is false, the 
Court will punish him. I refused to interfere, as the Mahdrdj had 
brought an action against hin. They went away. I can’t say that 
they knew whether I was going to give evidence for the defendant 
in this action. The Mahérdjis are not the preceptora or spiritual 
guides of all the Hindus, but only of the Bhittiés and Baniénus and 
some Bréhmins. Tho majority of the Baniéns beliove in the 
Maharsjis. Some of the Banidns are Jains, Jain Baniéns don’t 
believe in the Mabfrajés, I have not beard of any Baniéns regard- 
ing the Mabéraj as Almighty God incarnate in the flesh. I cannot 
say whether Bhéttiés regard the Maharaj as the incarnation of 
the Deity, but some may believe in the Mahérdj as the incarnation 
of God, while others do not. [Mr. Anstey.—Do the whole sect of 
Vallabbichérya regard the Mahéréjas as gods?] I cannot say what 
they think. Some people do say that they are gods, while some 
deny that they are. It is the opinion of the Vallabhéchiryans, that 
the Mahdrajis and their descendants are incarnations of Brahma and 
Vishnu, and deserve to be worshipped with the mind, property 
and body of their followers. I beliove it to be asin of the gravest 
character to neglect thie worship. I cannot say if it is the duty of 
female devotees (as stated in the plea) to love the Mabérajis and to 
be connected in adultery and lust with them, If such doctrine or 
passage was shown me in any of the books I call Shéstras, I would 
take it as good and true. Referring to the “ bandobast”’ (arrange- 
ment) I meant to refer to the Conspiracy Case of the Queen vs. 
Gokalids Lilddhor and others. I heard the arrangement wea to 
prevent any person from giving evidence here on behalf of Kar- 
sands: and the “bandobest” I was asked to sign was to the same 
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effect. The Mshirijis decide caste disputes, and also themselves 
fall into caste disputes. I do not know if some castes have had to 
complain of the Mahérajés geizing the property of widows and 
orphans; I have never heard such a thing. The Mahérdjis have 
temples in Hombay: somotimes when there are marriages and such 
oceasiona, dancing and singing go on in the temples ; but not in the 
part where the idols are kept. Prostitutes are invited on such 
occasions to dance in the temple. Prostitutes are also invited to the 
party. In those temples the Mah4rdjis worship the idols, and men 
and women worship, sometimes, the Maharijés. They prostrate 
themselves at the Mahérij’s fect. By worshipping the Mahéréj 
I understand applying to him scent and stuff, and offering him 
fruits and flowers, in the samo way as the idols are worshipped. 
‘When we fall down before the Mahérdj, he blesses us. One mode 
of worshipping the idol is by swinging it, and onr women worship 
the Mahérij by swinging him in a swing. On cortain occasions 
the Mahdrdj throws guid? (red powder) on the persons of men and 
women. It is thrown from a distanco, and it may full upon the 
neoks and breasts of women. It is not considered among our people 
equivalent to adultery to throw gulél on tho breast of a woman, 
If any person throw gulal on the breast of a women our people don’t 
consider it indecent or shameful. I do not know if other people 
consider it 60. I have not heard of any Mahirdj touching the breast 
of any of my relatives or of any other female. Tho pdn-sopdré 
thrown off by tho Mabérdj is taken in hand and eaten by his 
devotees. The water rinsed and wrung from the Mahirdj’s dhotid 
(loin cloth) is drunk by his devotees and is known as charandmrit, 
#.¢., ambrosia or the nectar of the fect. Some portion of the 
remnants of the food eaten by the Mehirdj is caten by his followers. 
The wator with which the Mabdraj bathes is not drunk. I have 
been only three or four times in the year to visit the Mahérij. Tho 
Mahdréj sees men and women in the same open space. I don't 
know if there are rooms of the Mahér4j to which females only have 
access. If the Mahdréj has a family, he keeps a separate “ zenéni” 
in the temple. I do not recollect whether two or three years ago & 
meeting of the Bhéttiés was held with a view to prevent fomales 
from going to the Mahéréj in his private rooms. 
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(Re-examined), Plaintiff wes not in Bombay four years ago. 
People of our caste follow the customs and usages of our ancestors; 
while some others follow the Sh4stras ks religious instructors. They 
take their opinions from the gurus or Bréhmins. I have never 
been to a dance at the Mahéréj’s temple. The Mahérijés usually 
reside in the temple on one side, or in a separate dwelling-house, 
sometimes in a place within the compound, and sometimes in a 
house opposite to the temple. There are doors and entrances 
between the houso and the temples. Tho dances take place in the 
house on one side, and sometimes in the compound of the temple. All 
néch-dancers in Bombay are prostitutes. Nach-dances are frequently 
given by respectable persons on occasion of the celebration of mar- 
riages and other events. The plaintiff is married and has children, 
The Mahdrdjés object to come and give evidence in courts. They 
would not incur anybody’s displeasure if they came here; but as 
they might bo detained two or three days, they would be pre- 
vented from the usual ceremonies and practices in the temple. 
When I say “ worship the Mahérdj,”” I mean that when we wish to 
invite the Maharij to our house, we fetch him to our house, we 
offer him flowers, wave a light round him, present him with money, 
and prostrate ourselves at his feet. We do not worship the god; 
the Mahérijis do that, hey bathe the image in several ways: 
they wash it in saffron, flowers, ete., dress it, wave a light round it, 
and then men and women go to worship before it. None touch the 
image except the Mabirdj and particular servants of his, who are 
appointed to the office. The guldl is thrown about during the Holi 
festival: it is a kind of powder prepared from wood called 
“Patangi.” It ia usual among the Hindus to throw it: it is 
an ancient custom, and I cannot explain it. Now I am an old man, 
and I don't throw it: when I was young I used to do so.—(To Bir 
Joseph Arnould). When I said two people of the ceste came to me 
and said, “The Bhéttiés have made a ‘bandobast,’ and that we ought 
to make a ‘bandobast’ also,” I intended “we” to mean the Banié 
caste..—(To Sir M. R. Sausse). When I say “worship the 
Mah4rdj,” I don’t mean to say it is the same thing to worship the 
Mah4rdj just as he worships the image: there ie a slight difference 
‘between the two. The image is bathed and dressed, and food is 
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presented to it; but the same is not done to the Mahérdj.. The 
‘Mahéréj eats of the food presented to the image, and also distributes 
it among the Vaishnavas.—(To Sir Joseph Arnould). When the 
Mahéréj worships the image, I consider him to worship God. 
‘When I wave the light round the Mahéréj and prostrate before him, 
T don’t consider him as an incarnation of the Deity.—(To Sir M. R. 
Sausse). I have said there are some of the Bhéttids end Baniéns who 
consider the Mahérdj as an incarnation of God. I cannot say if the 
majority or minority of the Banié caste hold that creed. I cannot 
say if the number of persons holding such belief has increased or 
diminished within tho last few years. 

(Jamnddds Sevaklal, examined January 27, 1862.) I ama Shroff 
and a member of the Lad Bania caste. I am not a shet of my 
caste. I know the plaintiff, who is our Maharéj. He instructs us 
in our religion. This is a copy of the Satya Prakdésh of the 21st 
October, 1860, in which I see an article about the primitive re- 
ligion of the Hindus. I observe in it the name of Jadunathji 
Mahéréj introduced, the plaintiff in this case. I have not heard 
of any other Jadunathji Mahérdj. 

(Cross-examined.) I give as much respect to this Mahirdj as 
to any other; but the love of the people towards him, since the 
publication of this article, hus somewhat diminished. I remember 
his arrival from Surat about two years ago. I have not heard of 
any complaint from Jadundthji, since his arrival that people did 
not respect him and the other Mahdrdjds as they ought to do. 
don’t remember to have ever read this paper before. I have not 
heard of Jadun&thji complaining of the neglect of his followers 
towards himself and other Mahirdjis, previoualy to the year 1860, 
and before the arrival of plaintiff. I did not hear the Vaishnavas 
complain that the Mehardjés did not give them proper instruction 
and advice in matters of religion, We used to go before the Mahé- 
r&jhe, to prostrate ourselves before them, to go to the idol and to 
return, They did not give any other instructions except those 
connected with Brahma. Those instructions are given only once 
ina lifetime, Plaintiff used to sey that if the Vaishnaves came to 
him and asked him any thing, he would enswer them. Fleintift 
did not, to my knowledge, complain thet they did not come to him. 
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T have not heard him say eo. I did not hear the plaintiff say that 
he would give instruction to those only who came to ask him. I 
have not heard the Mahér4j say that, according to the Shastras, the 
guru should not give instruction without being asked by the pupil, 
nor that, giving instruction without being asked is to give food to 
one who is not hungry. The company or society of Vaishnavas, not 
the Mahdréj, published 2 religious magazine. The Society is known 
as “the propagator of the Vaishnava religion.” They inserted my 
wame and sent me a message to the effect that I was made a member 
of the Society. Plaintiff is at the head of the Society. I have not 
heard that Jadundthji has called upon all the Vaishnavas to come 
forward and support the magazine, nor have I read a handbill to 
that effect. I do not remember the namo of the magazine. I 
believe the name of the magazine is “Svadharma Vardhak” (pro- 
pagator of our religion). The Vaishuava families in Bombay are 
numerous. I cannot say if they are ten thousand. The Marjidi 
(strict observers of ceremonies) are the Bhattias. I have not heard 
of Jadunithji complaining that, out of so many Marjadis, only one 
hundred have subscribed to the magazine, and that, out of so many 
Baniéns, only 126 havo subscribed thereto. The Mah4rdj does not 
practise any tyranny. By connection with Brahma, I mean the 
chanting of a mystic verse relating to the worship of Brahma, 1 don’t 
read Sanskrit, By God, I mean Krishna, The verse was not explained 
to me in Gujarati. I believe the meaning of the verse was once ex- 
plained to me by some Brahmin. In my opinion, the Mabfrdj is a 
representative of Krishna. (This answer was, after much evasion, 
extracted from witness on the threat of a fine of Rs. 100 from the 
Bench.) It is not that I hesitate to answer these questions against the 
Mehérij, for the fear that I may be born again in the condition of a 
bird or dog. The sense of the Sanskrit passage is, that Kriebna is 
my protector, and that I, who am destroyed by internal misery and 
pain, do surrender to Krishna my mind, body, my breath, my heart, 
my feelings, as also my wife, my house, my children, my relations, . 
my wealth, and other worldly things, together with my soul. Some 
five or seven thourand Banidns (in Bombay) assemble at a caate feast. 
Besides these there may be five or ten thousand Jains. It is true 
that about half the Banié caste (ihe Jains) don’t believe in the 
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Mahér4j. There are two sects of Banidus—believers and unbe- 
lievers, : 

Mr. Anstey.—Do some Banidas believe the Mahar4j to be a god? 

Witness.— We consider him to be our guru. 

Sir M. Sausse.—Tell witness if he does not answer the question, 
he will be sent to jail. 

‘Witness.—What is the precise question? (Interpreter explains.) 
Some consider the Mahér4j a god in the shape of a guru. 

Mr. Anstey.—Is guru a god? 

Witness.—Guru is guru. 

Sir M. Sausse.—Tell him if he does not answer the question, 
most indubitably shall he go to jail. 

Sir Joseph Arnould.—Tell him he is asked what others believe, 
not as to his own belief. 

Witness.—I don’t know if others believe him to be God; I con- 
sider him as simply a guru. I don’t know under what namo others 
worship him. There is no “ bandobast” in my caste, to prevent 
witnesses from giving evidence in this case in behalf of Karsahdas. 
I was not asked to join in such “‘bandobast.”” I am not a Marjadi. 
I don't know of my caste people going to the “Ras Mandali.” I 
don’t know what sort of thing it is. There is no festival among the 
Vallabhicharyans in which married men and women mix promiscu- 
ously inaroom. I may have read in the libel article a reference to 
the Ras Mandali; but there is nothing of the sort in my caste. Ido 
not know anything of the history of the Vallabhichérya sect. My 
only reason for believing the Mah4rdjas to be of high caste, is that 
even Bréhmins believe them, I don’t know if those Brihmins are 
few or many, The Mahérijas are originally Telings Bréhmins, I 
don’t know if the Mahardj&s, on account of their practices, were 
outeasted by the Teling& Brahmins for some hundred years. I don’t 
know if they are so outcasted at present by tho Telings Bréhmins. 
I have never heard of a Mahéréj intermarrying iu a Brébmin 
family. Males and females of my family visit the Mabérij. We 
worship him when he comes to our house: we don’t go to his house 
to worship him. I have not at any time swallowed the spittle and 
Teavings of pén-sopéri thrown out by the Mahfréj; but I have 
sometimes partaken of the remnants of his food. My family may 
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have eaten the leavings of his food, but not the pén-sopéri thrown 
out. In the month of Shravan, the image is swung in a swing; 
the Mah4réj also sits therein, we swing him. The fomales of my 
own and other families have swung him. The Mahéréj has thrown 
gulal on thousands of females, not on the females of my family 
alone. By Thdkurji I mean Krishna. I don’t think that throwing 
gull makes women pregnant. It is not the fact that young men 
throw guldl, and not the old. Throwing the gull has no relation 
to sexual intercourse. I would consider it 2 great insult for any 
other person but the Mahdr4j to throw gul4l upon my wife. Throw- 
ing guldl from a distance I don’t consider as an ontrage upon chas- 
tity. (Witness is fined fifty rupees for not giving a direct answer.) 
I cannot explain why it is an insult to throw guldl on a female at 
any other time but the Holi holiday. I have not heard any com- 
plaint of the Mahardjas handling the breasts or nocks of females in 
playfulness. Complaints similar to this have been published in the 
Satya Prakésh. 

(Re-examined.) I have been asked as to swinging the image and 
the Mahdrdj. It is a ceremony performed on certain religious and 
festival days. It is performed publicly, in the presence of men and 
women belonging to the Vaishnava persuasion. Throwing guldl is 
also part of our religious ceremonies during the Holi holidays. The 
gulél which remains after throwing over the idol, is thrown over 
the worshippers. If the Muhardj or Gosii handled the breast or 
neck of a female, it would be considered adultery—not so his throw- 
ing gulil on females from a short distance. I have been present at 
the marriages of Mahdrijas. It is not lawful for a Bréhmin to 
marry out of his caste, (To Sir M. Sausse.) As we cannot touch 
end swing the image of the Deity, we swing the Mahéréj. When 
we do so, we regard him as our guru, The Mahdréj is the only 
guru of those of the sect who wear Lanthis (necklaces of beads), 
and who are known as Vaishnavas. 

(Parjivundds Médhavadds, examined January 27, 1862). Iam 
a justice of the peace of Bombay. I belong to the Banié caste. I 
know the plaintiff. I have known the plaintiff these lsat two years 
since hia arrival in Bombay. I am a shet in my oaste, and one of 
the Mubéjans. The Mahérdj is a priest of the BhAttiés, Lohénds, 
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and Baniéns. The plaintiff is a guru or epiritual guide and Bréhmia 
by caste. Ho is in a highor position than the ordinary Bréhmins. 
The Mahéréjis are looked upon as descendants of Vallabhachérya. 
The plaintiff has no temple in Bombay. Mahéréjés ere looked up 
to with respect by the Hindus, particularly by our sect. 
(Cross-examined.) I am brother of the witness Gopéldés Médha- 
vadés, I do not know whether my brother was in opposition to any 
of the Mohérdjés, except to Jivanji Mahéréj, in respect to a dispute 
between some Bréhmins. I do not know the history of the sect of 
the Vallabhachéryans, nor whether he was the son of one Laksh- 
man Bhat. Mobdréjés were originally Telingé Bréhmins, but I 
have not heard thet they are outcastes, I have not heard that 
Bréhmins eat with them. One half of my caste are Jains; they do 
not worship the Mah4rdj; they are Buddhists. Some Banifns wor- 
ship the Mahéréj as well as Shiva, and those who worship Vishnu 
have a reserved worship for Shiva. Some persons when they aban- 
on tho worship of Shiva, worship the Mahéréj. 1 do not know 
whethor the Réja of Porbandar was disgusted with the worship of a 
Mahéréj on account of his immoralities. I do not know why a 
Mahér4j was flogged by the Portuguese authorities at Daman, An 
application was made for the release of a Mahérdj who had been 
imprisoned at Jélnépatan. The Moahéréjés adopt sons from their 
own sects, and they become pricsts by adoption. It may be criminal 
in the eyes of the Hindu religion to expose the vices of their 
parents, buf I do not consider it so. The Mahbérijés wash their 
own bodies on their birthdays or religious days, and we throw 
saffron and other scent on their persons. The image, too, is washed 
‘with saffron water on these sacred days. The females algo sprinkle 
saffron on the Mahé4rdj’s person, and they consider tho touching of 
his feet as sacred. I do not know if the dust on which he walks is 
regarded as saored. If a Mabérdj dies, we do not say ho is dead, 
but that he has joined play or amorous love in heaven between men 
and women. I am not able to state whether it is » part of our 
belief that Krishna had intercourse with 16,000 women, and that 
they had salvation thereby. I do not know that the Mahfrdjda ere 
ealled the Avatirs of the MahS Prabhu (the Great Lord). Tho 
‘MabArdjés have imposed a tax on the gains of the Bhéttié and grain 
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merchanta that eventually fall on the community. Therewasa meeting 
held at the plaintiff's house for considering the re-marriage question 
and opposing it. Ido not know when the Vishnu Panch was started. 
I-have not drunk the water wrung out of the Mahérdj’s langotis 
after bathing, nor that with which his right toes are washed. Some 
people drink such water. I have not signed the “bandobast” against 
Karsandés in this action, nor do I know if my brother has signed it. 
T know only from the newspapers that my brother was asked to 
eign it. I signed a document by which wo agreed that no members 
of the caste shonld call upon a Mahérdj to give evidence in a court 
of justice; if they did so they would be expelled. We intended 
also to memorialize the Judges of the Supreme Court, and if this 
Oourt did not grant us exemption we would appeal to the Privy 
Council to be relieved. The temples were closed for cight days in 
order that the followers might sign the document. Mahérdjés visit 
the steamers, ehop, and néch parties, but do not like to come to this 
Court, as they have not done so from time immemorial. (Mr. 
Anstey.—Why do you say time immemorial, when your sect has 
been in existence only 400 years.) Our sect has been in existence 
only 400 years. Govardhandthji Mahdr4j was a large trader; he 
received visits from and paid visits to Parsi and Mahomedan traders. 
I know nothing of the Mahomedan mistress of Vachhélaji Mabérdj. 
I do not know if there is a book containing verses written by the 
plaintiff. I have not read if. There is a separate zendnd where all 
the ladies go to visit the Mahdréj’s wives. The devotees are allowed 
to see the image eight times a day. I have sometimes heard that 
women’s dresses are handled indecently in the crowd, and their 
persons disgraced. In the winter the men and women attend at 50 
early an hour as four o’clock. I did drive the Mabérdj’s carriage as 
eoachman; I do not consider it diagraceful to do so, I did not 
slight the late Governor, Lord Elphinstone, while driving in public 
in order to pay respect to our Mahérdj. Before the publication of 
the libel I have read in some of the papers that the Mahdr&jés were 
iu the habit of committing adultery. This was about four years 
ago. There was a talk amongst members of the Vallabhfchérya 
caste. I do not know if any replies were made fo this. There was 
@ talk, I believe, among the Bhéttids that their females ahould 
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go at proper hours to the temples of the Mahirdjés. The women 
were to go only in the morning and evening. This was about ten 
months ago. I am not on bed terms with the defendant; I havo 
been attacked by him in his newspaper. The attack was made on 
account of some caste disputes. I took no notice of the article. I 
do not read the doctrines of my sect; I learn them by hearsay from 
the Gujaréti Bréhmins, 

(Re-examined.) The plaintiff said if the Shastras allowed him 
to support the re-marriage of widows he would allow it, but if they 
did not allow it, he would not allow it. There was some discussion, 
but I have not heard how it was settled. Vishnu Panck means 
Vishnu Assembly and not a caricature. These articles that I 
saw had no effect on my mind as to the character of the Mahérdj. 
I frequent the Mahirdj’s temple. Several people aro kept at the 
temple to kecp order. They regulate the admission of people into 
tho temple, They enter into one passage and go out of the other, 
The defendant attacked me three or four times in his paper, bat I 
thought the attack too contemptible to notice it. 


(Evidence for the Defence.) 


(Karsandds Mulji, examined February 4, 6, 7, 1862.) I am one 
of the defendants in this case, and a Banid, about 28 years of 
age. I was born in the Vallabhéchirya sect. I am one of those 
who believe in tho Mahiiij asa guru; I never believed him to be 
a god. I was the Editor of the Satya Prakdsh at the time the libel 
appeared: the paper is since amalgamated with the Rdst Goftdr, 
and is now known as the Rast Goftdr and Satya Prakdsh. The 
other defendant was mercly the printer. I edited the Stri-Bodh (a 
maagazine for the instruction of females.) I have also written 
several pamplets and books. I am somewhat familiar with the 
doctrines of the ancient Hindu religion. It is broken up into about 
a hundred sects, in some respects differing widely from each other. 
I am familiar with the distinction between the worshippers of 
‘Vishnu and those of Shiva: those distinctions are strongly marked. 
The Vallabhéchérya sect are the followers of Vishnu. Both differ 
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in morality; the creed of the Vallabhéchirya does not inculcate 
self-denial; I think that of Shiva does, The ancient religion is one 
of self-denial, mortification, and penance. The Vallabhdchérya 
religion commenced about 375 years ago. Vallabh was the founder 
of the creed and a TelingS Bréhmin, Lakshman Bhatt, the father 
of Vallabh, and Vellabh himself, were excommunicated by the 
TelingS Bréhmins, for founding a new eect. According to the 
doctrines of the sect, as mentioned in the Nij Varté (written in the 
Brij Bhésh4 language,) Vallabh, on his death, ascended to heaven 
in a mass of flames. Tho Mahdrdjs marry among themselves: 
those, out of their body, who intermarry with them are outeasted. 
They intermarry by holding out large promiees of money and other 
rewards. Those who intermarry with the Mabdrdjés are poor 
Teling& Brahmins. In one instance of such marriage which came 
under my notico, I think the Telingé Bréhmin was poor. I am 
prepared to state that the Mabdrdjas ore not Bréhmins of high 
caste, and that the creed of Vallabh is of a modern date. They 
are not the preceptors of the ancient Hindu religion to auy body, 
As a general rule, the Vaishnavas receive religious instruction in 
their own peculiar doctrines from the Mahérijis. In respect to 
other opinions they receive instruction from the Brihmins. The 
learned Bréhmins openly teach the doctrines of the ancient religion. 
The Mohérajis conceal their doctrines, there is a prohibition against 
revealing them. (Witness to Court.) I have given considerable 
attention to the Vallabhicharya sect, and am acquainted with the 
Brij Bhéshi language. Tam not acquainted with Sanskrit. (Wit- 
ness coutinued.) Whoever divulges the secrets of (his) spiritual 
guide, or of the Shri Thakurji or the image, or the God, shall be 
born again in the condition of a dog. The number of doctrines 
taught by the Muharajis are of euch a nature that learned Brihmins 
are not in a position to teach them. The doctrines which the Brah- 
tins teach our sect are the same that they teuch to others. Tho 
sacred book of my sect, containing the doctrines of the Mah4rdjée, are 
named [witness gives the names of fourteen books, handing them 
into Court, with the translations of passages contained in them]. 
Three of these songs were printed at the Bombay “‘ Union Press” 
the property of the co-defendant. It is said in these that Kahén or 
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Krishna (the Mahéréj) is the descendant of Vallabh. That is the 
belief entertained by the sect. I am somewhat familiar with and 
know the history of Krishna.-, He is the subject of several avatérs 
(incarnations). God (Krishna) came to this earth in the shape of 
man; and 16,000 ‘“Gopis” (female cowherds) obtained salvation 
by falling in love with Krishna, ‘Ras Lilé” means amorous and 
wanton eport with women. There is no sport imputed to Krishna, 
which is not amorous sport. When a Mahiraj dies, he is said to 
extend his journey to the other world in amorous sport. The 
Mabéréjés have neglected the instruction of the sect in their peculiar 
doctrines, In tho strict sense of the word, they aro not the pre- 
ceptors of religion. The kanthi is applied to males and females 
at the age of eight or ten. Both in the songs and in the vow, 
reference is made to ax, man, and dhan (body, mind, and property). 
A person who makes a vow to give all his ‘‘dhan,” binds himself to 
give his property, his wife, bis son, and his daughter to the Mahéréj 
or Thdkurji. I have heard of instances in which these offerings 
have been practically made by the most devoted followers of the 
Mahérijas. It is o matter of general reputation in the sect that all 
the Mahirijés have carnal intercourse with the wives and daughters 
of their more zealous devotees. Girls are sent to the Mahardjés 
before being touched by thcir husbands. 1 know of such instances, 
The knowledge of these practices, among the scct, does not in any 
way diminish the influence and respect of the Mabirajds. Within 
the period of my recollection, the Bhattié caste, composed entirely 
of Vaishnavas, have taken steps to put a stop to these practices of 
the Mahérijas. In 1855 the Dhéttiés convened a meeting of 
the caste, at which it was resolved that females should not bo 
allowed to visit the Mahérdjas unless at certain fixed hours, when 
they may not have any opportunities for carnal intercourse with the 
Mahéréjis. According to the Hindu religion, the laws of God are 
unalterable, as regarda morality, piety, ete. It is considered a sin 
to act contrary to them. Adultery is a great sin. Handling the 
breasts of females and throwing gulél on their persons is considered 
as a sin equal to adultery, according to the Shastras. “Red powder” 
(gall) ia a sign of a bad design, of an adulterous character. During 
the Holi holidays, the Mahér4j throws gulél on the breasts of female 
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and male devotees, and directs the current of some water of a yellow 
colour from a syringe upon the breasts of females. During the 
‘Ras Mandali,” wives and husbands collect promiscuously in a room, 
and have carnal intercourse promiscuonsly among them. The “ Ras 
Mandali”’ is held about three or four times ina month. The Mahérdj 
has aotual sexual intercourse with many women, and is called the 
husband of many women. I used the passage in the libel, “You 
Mehéréjas, acting up to the doctrines of that commentary,” etc., in 
a hypothetical sense, and with no other meaning. I am not ashamed 
to say there was a time when I followed the doctrines of the Vallabh- 
&charya religion moro strictly than I do now. I and others have 
prosecuted enquiries on the subject of the religion of our sect. The 
views ef our small party were directed towards the doctrines as well 
as towards the history of the religion. In my sect, particularly, our 
Jabours havo been rewarded with abuse. I was an author and @ 
journaliet before I became a reformer. The tyranny and evil practices 
of the Mahdrijis induced me to write against them. Besidesmy own 
works, there were pamphlets, books, placards, etc., published in dif- 
ferent languages to expose the practices of the Mahdrajis. They 
were published long before my time, and one of them was a drama 
written 250 years ago. Thero was no prosecution for libel by a 
Mahéraj except this. My object in writing was to get the Mahé- 
réjis reformed. ‘The plaintiff had organs to oppose us. One of 
them was the Vishnu Panch newspaper, patronized by plaintiff; 
another was the religious pamphlet cdited by plaintiff himself. 
Plaintiff wrote several times letters to the Chdbuk and Satya Pra- 
kdsh and other newspapers. The communications were made to me 
through Govardhandés, plaintiff’s secrotary. Plaintiff has been in 
Bombay for some years past; he returned to Surat lest year. He 
showed great interest on the subjects of female education and widow 
re-marriage. Subsequently, at a public meeting, plaintiff declared 
himeelf against re-marriage. From that time he became unfriendly 
to me, and discussed with me, through the publications, the 
questions of re-marriage and the creed of Vallabh. These are 
the pamphlets in which the discussion was conducted by plaintiff. 
Plaintiff wrote a letter which was published in the Chdbut of the 
29th September, 1860. In the “‘ Propagator of our own Religion,” of 
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about the same period, there was an attack upon the “reformers,” 
that is, me and my friends. I was challenged to review the plain- 
tiff’s lecture published in hia pamphlet. That was after the article, 
containing the alleged libel, appeared. Plaintiff called my paper, 
named the Sefys Prakdsh, (Light of Truth,) the “Light of Un- 
trath.” From the measure of enlightenment in my sect, I do not 
think it likely that they are able to-underatand the nice distinction 
made in the concluding passage of that article, that is, the Mahs- 
rijés cannot be exculpated from the horrible doctrines mentioned 
in these documents, by the distinction in question. (To Sir M. 
Sausse.) That distinction is not the opinion of the lesa reformed 
of the Vallabhéchérya sect. (Witness proceeded to say.) I think 
the plaintiff’s power, influence, and respect, have in no way been 
affected by the controversy or the alleged libel. They are just the 
same. Before the commencement of the controversy, there was dis- 
satisfaction in my sect at the conduct of the Mahéréjés. The plain- 
tiff had complained of such conduct in a handbill issued by him 
from the Chdbuk press on tho 19th September, 1860, and circulated 
among the Vaishnavas. Plaintiff complains therein of the careless- 
ness of the Vaishnavas, as to religious instruction, and of there 
being only 100 subscribers to his magazine, the ‘‘Propagator of 
our own Religion,” out of a population of 12,000 Vaishnavas in 
Bombay. The bad company, alluded to in the handbill, are the 
“reformers.” The person whose signature appears at the foot of 
the handbill is Govardhandds, the plaintiff's secretary. The sub- 
acribers to the magazine are chiefly of the lower class, The Fishnu 
Panch is conducted by some Vaishnava, under the plaintiff's patron- 
age; and was 60 until the 8th November, 1860. (An article in a 
number of the Vishnu Panch is put in as an exhibit.) Attempts 
‘were made to injure me, and to put me out of my caste, but with- 
out success, as the castemen were afraid lest I should institute an 
action of damages, The plaintiff and his agents asked the Vaish- 
navas not to subseribe to my periodical. One Kanji told me so. 
These attempts were made before this action was filed. I received 
a notice of this action about the ond of April, 1861. I replied to 
that notice in the Rdst Goftdr and Satya Prakdsh of Sth May. It 
ia the tyranny of the Mahérdjés which makes the Vaishnavas 
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obedient: they don't allow a man who has incurred their dis- 
pleasure, to visit the temple. Visiting the temple once in a day 
is indispensable. I have seen Mabéréjés put their feet on the 
Dreasts of dying men, with the view of purifying them of sin. Be- 
wards are paid for this, from Bs. 5 to Rs. 1000. A penalty is attached 
to the breach of the kanthi vow. The general character of the 
Mahérdjés in my sect is adulterous and licentious, The plaintiff is 
known to be debaucherous. The consequence of the Mahérdjds’ 
practices has been genoral debauchery in tho sect; and great 
scandal and shamelessness prevail. The dedication or bowing of 
maidens to the Mab4réjés before marriage, has given occasion 
to these practices. Tho Mabéréj is called, also, “‘one whose sole 
aim is amorous sport with women.” Certain portions of the 
sect, the Marjddia, consider theso practices as meritorious, and 
in no light worthy of blame. In addition to Marjddis, there are 
the ‘‘ Varkats,” who are considered the most zealous of the Mahé- 
rdjés’ followers. They gencrally act as procurers of women for 
the Mah4réjés. Every Varkat is necessarily a pilgrim: they form 
a distinct caste. ‘The first thing in my studics, which arrested 
my attention, was the commentary of Gokulnathji. The “ ten prin- 
ciples” are explained in a Marithi book called “ Kavi Charitra.” 
The Mahérdjis, also promulgated a new set of doctrines called 
“ Pushti Mirg.” The Siddhdnt Rahasya was written by Vallabh, 
and his grandson Gokulndthji has written a commentary on it. ¥ 
had my doubt excited as to portions of the Commentary, which led 
me to studies and enquiries, the result of which was, that I believe 
that these were the real doctrines of the sect. I announced in my 
paper the result of my studies as soon as I had satisfied my curiosity. 
I was aware that the females of my sect believed the Mahérdjés to 
be incarnations of Krishna, and that as the gopis obtained 
salvation by falling in lové with Krishna, our females were bent 
‘upon adulterous love towards the Mahérdjis. But I did not know 
that such doctrines were contained in any of the sacred books of the 
sect, until I learned the fact from personal enquiries and research, 
The Mahérdj is known by different names, such as Agni Svarup, 
Achérya, Gosdiji, Vallabhakul, etc. The Mahér4j pretends to be, 
and is believed to be, the personification of God. In respect to 
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salvation of souls the Mehér4j is superior to God, for it im said’ that 
when the Mabérdj gets angry with any one, God cannot save him 
from the Mahéréjés’ displeasurp: but the Mahérdj can aave one from 
God's displeasure. To believe the Mahérdj to be merely 9 guru, is 
to be born again in the condition of an animal or bird called 
siehdnd, The love enjoined to be cherished towards the Mahfréj 
means adulterous love. These horrid opinions are held wherever 
members of the sect reside: they are not confined to Western India. 
They prevail at Benares. I caused a copy of this book to be 
procured from a press at Benares. I produce these papers as 
epecimens of the attacks made upon the Mahérdjds previously to the 
publication of the alleged libel. (Witness to Court.) These are 
hand-bills, newspapers, and pamphlets published from 1855-59. 
‘The purport of the attacks is similar to the purport of the libel, that 
is, that the Mabéréjés are adulterers. I saw and read these 
different publications as they came out. I am able to say that these 
publications wero generally circulated and read. I read and 
believed them to be true. Toa certain extent they influenced my 
mind, but I was already convinced. (Witness continued.) These 
are only some attacks amonget many. I know what the ‘slavery 
bond” was. The temples were closed for a week to force parties. 
to sign the bond, and the person signing it bound himself not ta 
write anything against the Mahérdjés, nor attempt to procure his 
attendance at the Supreme Court, One of its objects was to excom- 
municate me, in which they failed. The bond is still binding, and 
I have read in it that persons not obeying it shall be guilty of a 
orime against religion. I have seen the females bow to the Mehd- 
rijés, at the time of worship in the temples, and I have seen the 
Mahéréjés touch the toes of females of Whom they are fond. 
Touching the toe is indicative of a desire for carnal intercourse. 
The females go into the zendné, and the Mahéréjés go after them. 
I have seen the managers of the Mahiréjés giving water to 
‘Veishnavas to drink, the water which fell from the Mahéréj’s 
dhotié. I have seon the leavings of the Mabéréjés’ food eaten 
by some Vaishnaves. When the Mahéréj walke on foot, males and 
females follow him in the streets. I have seen the “ten principles” 
in two.other books, one in verse and the other in prose. (Mr. 
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Spencer Compton read English translations of passages from the 
sacred books of the Vallabhdchérya sect, which were put in as 
exhibits the previous day). & 

(Kareandds Mulji, cross-examined by Mr. Bayley). I first 
became acquainted with the plaintiff in the year 1860, but haw 
never been in his company, nor even spoken to him in my life. 
He has no temple in Bombay. Mahdrdjés having no temples of 
their own, go to the temples belonging to other Mahdréjés. I have 
no ocular knowledge of any improprieties committed by plaintiff, 
but have had in respect to others, when I used to visit the temples 
about ten or elcven years ago. I have observed the improprieties 
of Jivanji, the head Mahéréj. I have not been to the temples, 
T believe, since 1848, because I knew that the Mahfrdjés’ conduct 
was blame-worthy. I mean improprieties to the extent of pressing 
the toes of females by Jivanji Mahér4j. I went once a week every 
‘Sunday, to Jivanji’s temple. The temple consists of two parts, and 
I have seen both. I saw the toes of the females pressed three or 
four times when I myself went to touch the Mahérdjas’ toes, I did 
not mark this when I was young, that is, under fifteen. This 
circumstance, combined with their general reputation as regards 
adultery, made me secede from the Mahéréjdés. Jivanji is still my 
guru, but I stopped visiting him. I have a daughter round whose 
neck I put a kanthi myself, according to the ceremonial forms of 
my sect, Many Vaishnavas have put kanthis with their own 
hands round the necks of their children. There may be two hundred 
reformers among the Vaishnavas at the utmost. When I say all the 
Mubérdjés have carnal intercourse with the daughters and wives of 
their devotees, and that maidens are first sent to the Mahérdjds after 
their marriage, I say so from general reputation. Besides pressing 
the toes, I have scen the Mabérdjés throwing gulal on the breasts 
of females during the Holi festival in different years, when all the 
men and women were in the temple. It was gulél which had 
been offered to the idol, and is considered holy by the people. 
The gul4l was eometimes thrown in balls, which where pointedly 
thrown at the breasts of females. I received spiritual instruction 
from the Mahér4j once in my life when the kanthi was put 
round my neck. These sacred books are the property of two of my 
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friends and of Bémlél Thékorsidés. I found out the particular 
passages with the assistance of one Mathurddés. I was acquainted 
with these passages before the time of the alleged libel. I said there 
ate about a hundred sects in India, but I don’t think the old religion 
is represented by any one sect at present. Some of the seots follow 
the old religion more or less. Tho Vallabhacharya sect professes to 
follow the old religion, but I am not certain whether it doos. 
It differs widely in its doctrines from those of the old religion, and 
conceives itself to be far superior to all other sects, The number 
of the Vallabhdch4ryane in Bombay may be thirty or forty thousand ; 
they extend from hero to the Ganges and to Agra, but not uninter- 
raptedly, I heard six or seven years ago that the Mahdrdjés were 
excommunicated by the Telingé Bréhmins. It is the general belief in 
the sect that Vallabh was a Telingé Bréhmin and was outcasted. 
Telingé is a province in the Madras Presidency. The Telingé 
Brahmins form a large body in Telingé as in other parts of India, and 
are the worshippers of Shiva. They are like any other Bréhmins 
in any other part of India. The Vaishnavas and the Shivas are 
“at daggera drawn.” Lakshman Bhatt, the father of Vallabh, was 
excommunicated by his own castemen for founding a new creed. 
Manu ond other books are considered to be of divine origin. The 
story of the gopis and the incarnations of Vishan are believed in by 
several sects, but are opposed to the ancicnt religion. The Shaivitcs 
believe in the incarnations of Vishnu equally with the Vaishnavas. 
As far as J have read, all the sacred books do not contain 
amorous passages. I am not aware whether Sir William Jones 
has said that Krishna is to this day the darling god of Hindu 
women.” I have heard the story of Brahma coming out of an 
egg after remaining there millions and millions of years. I do not 
‘believe in the modern stories in books which are written after the 
Vedas, which I have not read. The stories are considered by most 
Vaishnavas as literally true. I was not present at any Ras Mandali ; 
it is a matter of general reputation, and is described by Captain 
McMurdo of Katch, in his work on that province. Adultery is 
considered a crime whether committed by a Goséi or any other 
person. The instruction which Vaishnavas receive from the MahAréj 
is only once in their life-time, when the kanthi is put round the 
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neck. In certain respects the Maharéjés are regarded as religious 
Preceptors, but they don’t teach more than once in a perzon’s life- 
time. Each family has its priest who gives instruction in religion. 
The plaintiff is not a Bréhmin of high caste; he is an outcasted 
Bréhmin, and no high-caste Bréhmin would dine with him or the 
other Mahdrdjds, under the penalty of being excommunicated. I 
collected and printed the licentious songs sung by fomeles when 
the Mahérdjés are invited to their houses. I have heard the 
songs sung within the last year or two. ‘They are sung gene- 
rally among tho sect. What J printed are not exact words, 
but the substance of the eongs, which I got printed for the pur- 
poses of this trial. ‘There are many other songs of similar 
tendency; these are mere specimens. The Bréhmins are highly 
respected ; they are not divine. The ‘amorous Kahin” plainly 
means the Mahéréj; he is generally regarded as God, the Su- 
preme Being himsclf. It is not possible that I can be mis- 
taken as to the construction of the words “tan, man, and 
dhan.” “Dhan” means property, but the Vaishnavas have ex- 
tended the sense. I differ with the Chief Translator as to the 
translation of tho latter portion of the libel. The word bigddo 
chko simply means “defile.” I had nothing to do with the article 
which appeared in the Semdchdr: its editor was a Parsi. I had 
nothing to do with any of the articles which appeared in other 
journals against the Mahéréjas. I don’t know who wrote the 
article against the Mahéréjés in the Bombay Times. I have seen 
Mahéréjés follow fomales into their private rooms,—not the females 
of their own fymily, who are not allowed to be seen by strangers. 
Plaintiff pretended for some time to be a reformer. I have not read 
Gokulndthji’s commentary in the original, #.0, the Sanskrit. I have 
had uno personal knowledge of the adulteries of plaintiff: it was a 
matter of notoriety that he committed a rape at Surat. I heard from 
a friend that plaintiff suffered last year from the venereal disease, 
(After discussion). Lukhmidés Kimji is the name of the friend. 
I know nothing of this, of my personal knowledge.—(To Sir M. 
Sausse). The females go to the zenén4, the place for the Mahéréj’s 
family. They go to the zenfné, and then into the Mahéréj’n bed- 
room. The zenéndé has more than one room; but I don't know of 
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my personal knowledge. At the time I wrote the article, I believed 
that the Mahéréjés did defile their female devotees. 

(Re-examined by Mr. Anstey). None of the sects does in itself 
tepresent the ancient Hindu religion. The adulteries of the 
Mahéréjés are a matter of notoriety. Captain McMurdo hes written 
on their adulteries and on the Ras Mandali, in the 2nd volume of the 
“‘ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” published in the 
year 1820. He says:—‘ The Bhéttids are of Sindh origin. hey 
are the most numerous and wealthy merchants in the country, and 
worship the Gosiiji Mahéréj, of whom there are many. The 
‘Mabérdj is master of their property and disposes of it as he pleases; 
and such is the veneration in which he is held, that the most 
respectable families consider themselves honoured by his cohabiting 
with their wives or daughters. The principal Mahérdj at present 
on this side of India is named Gopinéthji, 2 man worn to a skeleton 
and shaking like a leaf from debauchery of every kind, excepting 
spirituous liquors. He is constantly in a state of intoxication from 
opium, and various other stimulants which the ingenuity of the 
sensual has discovered. He is originally a Brihmin..... The 
well-known Ras Mandalis are very frequent among them (tho 
Bhéttiés) as among other followers of Vishnu. At these, persons of 
‘both sexes and all descriptions, high and low, meet together, and, 
under the name and sanction of religion, practise every kind of 
licentionsness.” (Witness here defines the grammatical construction 
of the passage containing the libel,‘ You Mahérdjés!’ etc.) [am 
sure that the songs I have printed give exactly the substance of 
what I have heard women sing. Mahéréjés are somotimes called by 
the name of Purushottam, ‘ God or most excellent Being,” or Parna 
Purushottam, ‘ Perfect God,” or “ Perfect excellent Being.” 

(Reo. John Wilson, D.D., examined February 8, 1862.) I was 
ordained to the office of the ministry by the Church of Scotland ; 
and am a graduate of the University of Edinburgh. I came out to 
this country in the beginning of 1829. My professional duties as a 
missionary have led me to the study of some of the eastern and 
Indian languages. I have studied the Sanskrit, and with it the 
Zend, and to a certain extent the Peblivi. I ani acquainted with 
some of the Prikrit (or provincial languages derived principally 
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froma the Sanskrit), and with the Brij Bh&shd in both its spoken and 
written forms. I have prosided at the examinations in languages of 
gentlemen of both the Civil aud Military Services of India. I was 
offered the office of Oriental Translator to Government, but I 
declined it. I am a member of several learned societies. I am 
a Fellow of the Royal Society; and a Momber of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. am s Member of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; for seven years I 
was its President; and since 1842, I have been its Honorary 
President. I am a Corresponding Member of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, and of the German Griental Society. T am also an 
Honorary Momber of one or two other foreign societies. I am the 
author of several works on the ancient Indian and Persian religious 
systems; and have long prosecuted the study of the literature of 
the East, which I commenced when a student at the University. I 
have heard most of the evidence in this case, up to yesterday, when I 
was absent from the Court. Tho Vishnu Puréna is a sacred book of 
the Hindus: it is a philosophical and legendary book, bearing the 
name of one of thoir gods, to the exposition of their views of whom 
it is devoted, I have read the translation of it, sometimes com- 
paring it with the original. The most ancient books of the Hindus 
are the Véds. ‘They and the other works associated with them 
are classified together under the denomination of Shruti, or what 
was heard, from their authors reciting them according to what was 
alleged in their behalf, their own vision. They are believed to be 
works of divine revelation in the highest sense of the term. I have 
read much of the Véds in Sanskrit and in the tranglations which 
have been mado of portions of them. The Institutes of Manu, 
forming judicial Code, were, I believe, with others, collected 
about the second century before the Christian era. The Hymns 
of the Véds wore composed about three thousand years before the 
present time. There is now a pretty general consensus among 
orientalists about theses dates. The law-books, such as Manu, 
belong to what is denominated the Smrsti, what is remembered, 
or gathered from tradition. The literature of the Hindus bears 
evidence to the ocourrence of great changes of belief in refereneo 
to their. gods, and of moral and social practice in the Indian 
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community. It is a historical fact that the more modern religions 
of this country are less pure in their morality than those which 
prevailed in this land of old. « Very great changes have occurred in 
India in the concept and treatment of the gods, and positively for 
the worse, as admitted by the Hindus themselves. I have heard 
of the founder of a Hindu sect, named Vallabhdchirya. He 
flourished from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era. I have read in Hindu 
books of a visit made by him to Krishna Déva, king of Vijaya- 
nagar, when he is said to have reccived a large present of gold; 
and I find Krishna Déva mentioned in the chronological tables of 
his dynasty under 1524. I hold in my hand a Sanskrit Drama 
entitled Pdkhanda Dharma Khanda, or the Smashing of Heretical 
Religion, bearing the date of Samvat 1695 (about a.v. 1639), 
and which has the appearance of having been produced about that 
time, in which I find distinct reforences to Vallabhéchérya and his 
sect. (To Sir Matthew Sausse.) I have not found any reference 
to the drama in the books of authority in the sect, I don’t know 
if it has ever been acted; but it is the custom of the Bréhmina 
to compose dramas, and circulate them among their friends, as 
literary compositions, without reference to their use on the stage. 
{Witness continned.) I havo seen notices of the Vullabhdchéryan 
seot in the “ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay” (now 
the B. B. BR. A. 8.), vol. ii, by Capt. McMurdo, Resident in Katch 
(given into Court by Karsandés Mulji); and in vol. xv. of the 
‘Transactions of the Bengal Asiatic Society,"’ by Horace Hayman 
‘Wilson, for some time the Secretary of that Society, and before his 
death Profeseor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. (To Bir 
M. Sausee.) From my personal study of the doctrines of the sect, 
I believe that they are of an impure character. I agree with the 
opinion exproased by Professor H. H. Wilson in the following 
passage: “ Amongst other articles of the new creed, Vallabha intro- 
duced one, which is rether singular for a Hindu religious innovator 
or reformor: he taught that privation formed no part of sanctity, 
and that it was the duty of the teachers and his disciples to worship 
their deity, not in nudity and hunger, but in vostly epparel and 
choice food, not in solitude and mortification, but in the pleasures 
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of society and the enjoyment of the world. The Gosdis or teachers 
are almost always family men, as was the founder Vallabha, for, 
after he had taken off the restrictions‘of the monastic order to which 
he originally belonged, he married, by the particular order, it is 
eaid, of his new god. The Gosdis are always clothed with the best 
raiment, and fed with the daintiest viands by their followers, over 
whom they have unlimited influence: part of the connection be- 
tween the guru and teacher, being the three-fold Samarpan or con- 
aignment of tan, man, and dhan (body, mind, and wealth), to the 
spiritual guide.” I agree also with what Professor W. says of the 
eight daily times of worship of the sect; and of the veneration paid 
to ite superintondents, the Gosdis, the descendants of Vallabhe. 
“It is,” he says, “not an uncarious feature in the notions of this 
eect, that the veneration paid to their Gosdis is paid solely to their 
descent, and unconnected with any idea of their sanctity or learn- 
ing; they are not unfrequently destitute of all pretensions to indi- 
vidual respectability, but they not the less enjoy the homage 
of their followers.” (To Mr. Anstey.) The drama to which I 
havo referred is, making certain allowances for ecenic figures of 
speech, a faithful and vivid mirror of the doctrines and practices of 
the sect, as they prevail at the present day. I could not give a 
more faithful picture of these doctrines and practices of the sect 
than by reading some of the passages which I have extracted from 
the drama ond translated into English. They are as follows :— 
The Satradiidra (pays to the Nati):—O dear, the Véds bave fled somewhere; 
no one knows the story of their flight (i.e. whither they have gone). The collee- 
tion of the Sinkhya, Yoga, and the Purénas has sunk into the bowels of the 
earth. Now, young damscls, look to the self-dedication preachod by Shrimat 
‘YVallabha Vithaléshvara, who haa conspired to falsify the meaning of the Véds. 
“Enters Vaishnava, having on his neck, ear, band, head, and around his loins, a 
wreath made of the eriudd (Ocymum Sanctum or Tulasi), having on his forchead 
Gopichandana (a substitute for Sandalwood). He is one who repeata Radha! 
Krishna! Being opposed to the Shruti, he is the reproacher of those who adhere 
to the Véds. He finds at overy atcp, crowds of females filled by Kdma (lust or 
cupid). He is the kisser of female Vaishnavas! Ye Vaishnaves, ye Vaishnavas, 
hear the excellent and blessed Vaishnava doctrine—the embracing and clasping 
with the arms the large-eyod damsels, good drinking and eating, making no dis- 
tinction betwoen your own and another's, offoring one’s self and life to gurus, ia in 
the world the causo of salvation.” Mutual dining, carnal intercourse with females, 
night and day, drinking, forming ondless alliances, are the surpassing, beautiful ous- 
‘Yoms of the persons who have consecrated their souls to Shri Gokulésha. Charity, 
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devotion, meditation, abstraction, the Véde, and a crote of sacrifices, are nothing ; 
the mectarine pleasure of the worshippers of the pddukd (wooden slipper) in Shri 
Goknle ia better than @ thousand other expedients, Our own body ia the source 
of enjoyment, the object of warship réckoned by all men fit to be served. If sexual 
intereourao doca not take place with tho Gokalesha, the paramour of men is uscless, 
like a worm or ashes. The chief religion of the worshipper of the pddukd is the 
consecration of a duughter, a son’s wifo, and a wife, and not the worship of Bréhmins 
learned in the Véds, hospitality, tho Skrdddha (funeral ceremonics) vows, and 
fastings—Translated (from the Pukhenda Dharma Khandana of Démedarsedmi) 
by John Wilson, D.D. 


(Witness continued.) The sect of Vallabhéchérya is a new sect, 
inasmuch as it has selected the god Krishna in ono of his aspecte— 
that of his adolescence, and raised him to supremacy in that aspect. 
It is a now sect, in as far as it has established the Pushti-mdrga, or 
way of enjoyment, in a natural and carnal sense. The sect is new 
in its objects, and new in its methods. The god Krishna is wor- 
shipped by its members in the form of images, and in the form of 
the persons of their gurus, the so-called Mahdrdjfz. The Mahérdj 
ie considered by a great many of his followers as an Incarnation of 
God, as God incarnate according to Hindu notions, which are pecu- 
liar on that subject. The Vallabhdchiryans hold that Vallabh- 
&chérya and his official descendants are incarnations of the god 
Krishna, without holding that there is a complete embodiment of 
him in any one of them. According to Hindu notions, there have 
occurred nine incarnations of Vishnu, the last of them being that of 
Buddha. The orthodox Hindus do not beliove in any incarnations 
which are said to have taken place between the time of Buddha and 
the present day. The Vallabhichdryans, on the contrary, hold that 
Vallabhaéchérya and his descendants are incarnations of Krishna, 
They view the Mabéréj as intermediate botween themselves and 
the god Krishna, in the sense of his being entitled to have his 
dicta received as equal to those of Krishna himself. 1 have looked 
to the following passages in works in the Brij Bhishé, recognized 
by the Vallabhéchéryana, and given into the court, and have found 
them correctly rendered :— We should regerd our guru as God. 
For if God get angry, the Guru Déva is able to save from the 
effects of God’s anger, whereas if the guru is displeased, nobody 
is able to save from the effects of the guru’s displeasure.” (Cha- 
furshlokt Bhdgavata.) “When Hari (God) is displeased, the guru 
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savds from the effecta of Hari’s displeasure.” ‘‘The principal 
gurus are the Shri Ach4rji and Shri Gosdijf and their whole 
family, the Vallabha family.” ‘In this world there are many 
kinds of creatures. Of them all we are most fortunate that we 
have sought the protection of the illustrious Vallabhacharyaj{, Shri 
Gostiji, and their descendants, who are manifestly {incarnations of) 
God, the excellent being himself.” (Guru Sevd.) ‘‘ Whoever 
holds (his) spiritual guide and Shri Thékurji (or God) to be dif- 
ferent shall be born a sichdnd. Whoever disobeys the orders of 
his spiritual guido, shall go to Astpatra and other dreadful hells, 
and Jose all his religious merits.” (Harirdyajt, descendant of Val- 
labhdcharya in the Sateath Aparddha, the Sixty-Seven Sins.) There 
are multitudes who believe the Mabdrdjis to be not only gurus, but 
more exalted beings in the sense indicated by the passages now 
quoted. Tho Mahérdjés are certainly not preceptors of what is 
technically denominated the Hindu religion. They are not chicfs 
or heads of any single sect of Brahmins. The descendants of Val- 
labha are considcred as outcasted Telingd Brahmins. To my certain 
knowledge caste intercourse properly so-called does not exist be- 
tween the Mahérdjés and the Telingé Brihmins. According to the 
beliefs and practices of the Hindu religion, it is not possible for 
Bréhmins to hold such intercourse with the Mehdrdjés as members 
of one caste hold with one another. Zan, man, and dhan (in the 
formulas of Vallabhichdryan initiation) are used in on ali-compre- 
hensive senso—tan embracing the body in all its members and 
functions; man referring to mind in all the mental powers and 
faculties; and dhan comprehending all property and possessions, 
which have to be placed at the disposal 6f the god through the 
Mahérdj, according to the doctrines of the sect. I have seen pas- 
sages in works published by the Mahdrdjés of the sect, according to 
which the sectaries should make over their sons, wives, daughters, 
and everything else before applying them to their own use. In the 
Virchita Bhakti Siddhdnta Vivritt (a commentary of Gokulnd&thji on 
the Siddhdnis Rahasya) it is eaid, “Therefore, in the beginning, 
even before ourselves enjoying, wives, sons, etc. (putrdds, compre- 
hending daughters as weil as sons), should be made over, (because 
of) the expression earva vaetu (ie. ‘‘all things,” occurring in the 
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text). After marriage, even before using her ourselves, the offering 
of her (that is the wife) should be made with a view to her be-” 
coming usable (by ourselves). So, likewise, after the birth of a 
fon, sons, etc., should all be made over. On all occasions (and) on 
account of all occasions there should be the making over, After 
making the things over, the different acts should be done.” The 
translation of this passage (signed Vishvanéth Nériyan Mandalik), 
given in as an exhibit, is correct. In regord to a Bréhmin, it is 
said in the Bhagavad-Gitd, that his inherent qualities are ‘‘quiescence, 
self-control, devotion, purity, patience, rectitude, sconlar and sacred 
understanding, the recognition of spiritual existence, and the inborn 
disposition to serve Brahma.” The system of the Vallabhichéryans 
has a relationship to this ideal somewhat analogous to that which 
Mormonism has to Christianity. The scnse of shamo and of decenoy 
is outraged by the doctrines and practices of the Vallabhicharyons. 
There is no sense of shame recognized in the doctrines of the sect. 
T have heard that the translation of the Gujardti passage containing 
the alleged libel has been disputed. (Directing attention to a pas- 
ange pointed to by Counsel, the witness continued.) “Ye Mahérd- 
jés (im the vocative), on acting according to that commentary (or 
when you act according to that commentary), you corrupt the wives 
and daughters of your devotees, lift your hand from this.” The 
passage is susceptible of the interpretation given of it by the de- 
fendant. All things considered, the alleged libel is a very mild 
expostulation, involving an appeal to the principle that the pre- 
ceptors of religion, unless they purify their lives, cannot expect 
success to attend their labours. J do not think that tho plaintiff 
is necessarily involyed”in what is said except in a general and 
inferential way. [Mr. Anstey then handed to witness a form of 
dedication in Sanekrit used by the members of the sect of the Val- 
labhchéryans on receiving the kanthi (throat-ornament of the sect). ] 
The translation of this formula is the following :—“‘ Shrf Krishna is 
my refuge. I, who am suffering the infinite pain and torment pro- 
duced by enduring, for a thousand measured years, separation from 
Krishna, do to the worshipful Krishna consecrate my body, organs 
of sense, life, heart, and other faculties, and wife, honee, family, 
property, with my own self. I am thy elave, O Krishna.” 
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(Cross-examined.) - The passege containing the alleged libel is 
somewhat ambignous; and its composition is loose. I think the 
Bh&ttiés who read it would connect the allegation of the corruption 
of their wives and daughters with the use of the commentary re- 
ferred to. The effect of the participle chdlind is suspensive, making 
the whole read, “yo, on acting, or (when you act) according to the 
commentary,” do eo and so. The alleged corrupting is positive, 
but with this connexion. I am not prepared to state that Mr. 
Flynn's translation is incorrect, though if may be somewhat im- 
proved. I took no active part in getting up this case; but since it 
commenced, I have taken an interest in its advancement. This 
interest is founded not, so much on professional as on moral grounds. 
I did not know the defendant personally till the action was com- 
menced. I have not been inside any of the Mahdrajis’ temples. I 
have had no personal observation of the improper practices of the 
Mahéréjés; but I have heard much of them from their followers, 
and I havo seen great abominations practised by Vallabhach4ryan 
sectaries, which I would much rather characterize to the court than 
minutely describe. From the books of the sect which I have ex- 
amined, I conclude that both the Mahdrdjas and the idols are wor- 
shipped as gods. The Bréhmins, in general, have indced very high 
and extravagant notions of themselves and their religious and social 
position. The Hindus worship cows and bulls; but not as personal 
incarnations of the Hindu deities. The Hindus according to their 
pantheistic teachings believe overy object that exists to bo in some 
form or other an emanation from deity, which they profess to be- 
lieve to be the only entity. It is only of late years that European 
oriental scholars, such os Max Miiller andvothers, have found any 
satisfactory indications of the age of the ancient Hindu writings. 
‘The codifying of the Laws of Manu, I think, took place about two 
hundred years before the Christian era, though many of the laws 
are doubtless considerably older. Sir William Jones thought that 
the Code of Manu received its present form somewhat under a 
thousand years before Christ (a.c. 880). (To Sir Joseph Arnould.) 
I would not call the Mormonites a sect of Christians. The Val- 
labhéchérya sect, as such, is not properly speaking a sect of the 
ancient Hindu religion, though connected with the Hindu religion. 
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(To Sir Matthew Sausse.) I cannot say that any sect at present 
strictly follows the ancient Hindu religion. I know at least of 
one sect that holds immoral goctrines similar to those of the Val- 
labhéchérya sect. It is that of the Shdktas, worshippers of the 
Shaktlis, or female energies. (Mr. Scoble handed a Sanskrit 
pamphlet to the witness, when witness proceeded.) This pamphlet 
‘pears on its cover, that it has been published by the order of Shri 
Gokulddhishji Mahdrdjédhiraj. (!) It is a collection of various 
pieces. The sentence to which you point does not refer to adultery. 
Vishaydkrdnta (occurring in it) is not equivalent to adultery; it 
means what is sensual. The connexion of the passage, however, 
has to be looked at.—I have heard of the sect of Svémi Nardyan at 
Ahmedabad. The high priest there is the third or fourth in official 
descent from its founder. His eect worships Kriehna; but its priests, 
I believe, do not marry. I don’t object to the marriage of priests. 
There are a number of sects in India as recent as that of Vallabh- 
échérya, Words are symbols of ideas; and it is not with words 
themselves that fault is to be found, but with the application some- 
times made of them. The words tan, man, and dhan are right in 
themselves; but they are badly applied by the Mahérdjds. It is 
only of late years that tolerably successful attempts' have been made 
to assign chronological limits to the different works of the Hindu 
literature. The intelligent members of the Hindu community are 
making researches at present about the foundations of their religion. 
The reform party is very much identical with what is called Young 
Bombay. I havo read some of the works of the plaintiff and his 
associates, aud have formed a very low estimate of them. 

(Re-examined.) I have seen very obscene conduct on the part of 
the followers of the Mahérdjés, and have turned away from it with 
disgust. I should have been pleased to have seen a better state of 
things in this country. Many of the passages given into the Court 
as exhibits were first shown to me by the defendant and his party. 
Some of them I myself first brought to their notice.—(To the Court.) 
The meaning of Ras Lilé is, etymologically and properly, “ amorous 
sport.” Has alone, means juice, as the juice of the body, or the 
Juice of fruits, imd means self, soul, spirit, and (in the Védénta) 
the Deity, supposed to be the universal soul. 
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(Hathurddés Lowji,* examined February 18, 14, 1862.) Tama 
Bh4ttié merchant, and a member of the Vallabhachérya sect. I 
know the Brij Bhésh4, the Gujarati, and the Mardthi languages. 
Iam acquainted with the sacred books of my sect. I am not able 
to read Sanskrit or Persian, Ihave given these books to Karsandés 
for the purpose of being produced in Court. I consider myself 
skilled in the doctrines of my sect and the ancient religion of the 
Hindus. I have heard the ancient religion expounded from the 
Bhagavat and other two works. Our religion differs from the 
encient religion. Idolatry is not enjoined by the Véds. It is 
mentioned in a book called Bélbodh that none would be able to read 
the Véds in the Kali-Yug, and that the acte mentioned in the 
Véds would not lead to salvation. In a work by Gokuloathji it is 
atated that the Shéstras are not to be followed which are opposed to 
the doctrines of the “Pushti Marg” of the Vallabhichérya sect. 
In our sect, “ Puran Purushottam,” and his incarnations Vallabhé- 
ch4rya and Vithal are considered as God. The Mahfréjas are con- 
sidered as those incarnations ‘and are known as the children of 
Vallubh,” Puran Purushottam, Acharya, ete. There are 108 names 
given to Vallabh&chérya and his descendants, which names are similar 
to the 108 names of the Supreme Being. Mahérdjés are called 
“Maha Prabhu” (Great Lord) by several devotees at the time 
of worship. A part of the Bhittid caste worships the Mabdrdjés as 
God, and also worships their portraits. Each Mabéréj is also 
worshipped by his individual name, and is regarded as God from his 
birth, without reference to his subsequent character or qualifications, 
Vallabh is regarded os the incarnation of the head of the Supreme 
Being. In roality, he was the son of Lakehman Bhatt, a Telingd 
Brdbmin. The Telingé Bréhmins would not dine or associate with 
his descendants. The Mahirdjfs have about two lakhs of followers 
out of some twelve crores of Hindus. Except when putting 
the kanthi round the neck of a child, the Mahdrdj never gives 
religious instruction, The Mahéréj, at the performance of the 
kanthi ceremony, makes a person repeat a mantra (incarnation) 
ee ed eee 
‘than in the report published. 
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tion) to this effect :—I have been separated from Krishna for a long 
time. I dedicate my body, mind, wealth, organs, wife, children, 
house, and all to Krishna.” . The Mahdr4j desires the person to 
repeat it to him (the Mab4réj.) Children are made to repeat this 
mantra, aa also young girls and lads on the occasions of their 
marriage. The Mahérdj is Krishna; and a Vaishnava dedicates to 
him his tan man, and dhan. In practice all a person’s wealth 
is not given to the Mabérdj; but as to women, he commits adultery. 
Ras Lilé moans amorous sport, carnal intercourse, This picture 
(an indecent one) is a correct representation of the sport Krishna 
had with women. There are many such pictures in the Mahfréjaa’ 
temples, This book is believed in by the sect; it contains this 
picture, in which there are represented naked women and Krishna 
at the top of a tree. One of the pictures represents the women, 
shepherdesses, as coming out after bathing; tho other represents 
them as playing with gulél with Krishna, and of the colour of 
Kesura flowers. Buka is a sacred powder called “ abir,” and is 
‘used with gulél. The followers of the Mahdrdjés, males and females, 
will, after death, become gopia, for the purpose of having amor- 
ous sport, Rés Lilé, with God, in which the Mabérdjés will take 
part and enjoy both as gods and as gopis. The Mahdréjés, when 
they worship the image, wear long hair because they regard them- 
solves as gopis in this world. I had conversation with the plaintiff 
to the effect that I should arrange with Jivanlélji Mahdrdj to write 
and edit the “ Propagator of our own Religion” during the time he 
(pleintiff) would be away from Bombay. It was started by the 
plaintiff in the name of a socicty, of which he is the president. I 
received this hand-bill at the entrance of plaintiff's dwelling-house. 
I have read it. Iam known in my sect by the name of “ Mathuré 
Panth,” because my opinions are opposed to the immoralities and 
adultery of the Mahérdjés, and as if I was the founder of a now 
sect. This is not the case. From my infancy I was instructed by 
my father not to believe in the practices of the Mahérdjas, which, 
he said, are immoral and adulterous, Many persons in my sect 
know the fact, but refrain from savowing it for several reasons. 
Since the last eight or nine years I have expluined to my friends 
these immorelities. I respected the Mahardjds outwardly ; my friends 
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did the same. In the year 1912 (1855) a writing was prepared by 
Bhéttiés to prevent females from going to the Mahéréjfa unless at 
certain hours, and with the view of preventing the adulteries. It was 
resolved that the writing should come into force after a year. There 
‘was a dispute at the time between the Mahérdjés and the Bhuleshwar 
Bréhmins, ond it was apprehended that, if the document was made 
public, the Bréhmins might obtain a triumph. The year elapsed, 
‘but the agreement was not brought into force. Since thie action 
commenced, @ hand-bill was issued from the press of plaintiff's 
manager, Parbhudés, with the object of suppressing tho agreement 
and prevonting its being produced in this Court. The Mahfrdjas’ 
adulteries were a matter of notoriety in the sect, and there has been 
no improvement since 1855. I remember having been often to the 
garden of Gokuldés Tojpél with Khatéo Makonji. About eight 
years ago I went thore with him, when at the entrance we were 
informed by the méli that a Mahéréj was inside with four women. 
Secing us go in, Lakhmidés Khimji followed us. Gokuldis was in 
the garden opposite, knowing the Muhiréj was in his own garden 
with the women. We went in. Khatdo stopped im the dining- 
room. I entered by another door, and saw two widows sitting out- 
side, They told me something, but notwithstanding that, I pushed 
forward. I found the door of a room fastened from inside, and 
removed the latch with a knife. I saw there Mahdréj Vachhalélji 
in the act of connexion with a woman. The other woman was sitting 
in tho room. Tho Mahéréj was ashamed on secing me, and put on 
his dhotié (waist cloth). The woman was of the Bhéttid caste 
anda member of the soct. She was about 25 or 30 years of age, 
and was a marricd women. I paid my respects to the Muhdrdj on 
seeing him commit the act! Gokuldés was sent for; the Mahérdj 
gave him some sweetmeat and pén-sopdri. The women went away, 
aud a companion of Gokuldés struck one of them on the hoad. I 
refused to conceal the act; 1 said I never would conceal such an 
act. There is a club among the Bhéttids of my sect called “Ras 
Mandali,” of which the members are very much respected, as they 
pay greater homage to the Mahéréjés and oommit more adultery. 
The members would not admit a stranger. They go to the meeting 
with their wives. I was.a member. 1 have frequently seen females 
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approaching the persons of Mahér4jés. I have seen ten or twenty 
Mahéréjés worshipped by females, The females touch the soles of 
the Mahéréjés? feet with their hands, and then apply them to their 
own eyes. I have seen females perform this kind of worship to 
plaintiff. Several Mah4rdjas press the toes of their female devotees. 
T have not seen the plaintiff do this. Pressing the toes is a sign of 
a desire for adultery, When the females lock at the Mahérdjés, 
the latter make signs with their eyes. Accordingly, the females 
take this hint and retire into a room. I speak this from my personal 
knowledge. The gull is thrown on the occasion of the Vasant 
Panchami (which falls shortly before the Holi holidays). The gulél 
ie thrown by the Mehérdj on the persons of such females as he 
wishes to gratify his desire with. Guldl water is also thrown by 
means of syringes, and tho Mahérdj takes precise aim at the females. 
‘This is done with the same object and purpose. Females sing garbia 
(songs) of an amorous character in the presence of the Mahérijas; 
such as, ‘‘I was asleep and you awoke me,” “You will ease my 
mind if you will take me,” “You are my husband,” and so on. The 
purport of such songs is evident as sung in the presence of the Mahé- 
réjds. Itis notorious that the Mahdrdjds are adulterers. The plain- 
tiffs reputation is no way bettor than that of the other Mahérajas, 
According to our Shistras, conduct such as this (throwing powders 
on fomales) is considored equivalent to adultery ; and in fact, under 
the head “of adultery in a religious book, it is so described. 
“Chuva,” a sort of fluid, is thrown by females on tho persons of 
the Mahdrdjés. Such conduct is witnessed quietly by tho husbands 
of females who sing tho “garbi” before the Mahdrajés. I first 
became acquainted with Jadundthji about sixteen months ago, when 
he paid a visit to the house of Jivaréz Bétu and sent for me. I am 
acquainted with about seven or cight Mahdrdjés in Bombay. They 
are Jivanji, the head Mahéréj, Gokuleshji, Dhishji, Gokul4dhishji, 
Chimenji, Maganji, Dwérkénéthji, and Jédunéthji. I have beon 
out of Bombay, and have secn Mahérijds at Katch Méndavi, Beyt, 
etc. The Mahfréj at Mandavi, is Ranchhodji, and I was also 
acquainted there with Méji Mabdréj, the widow of a Mahérdj. 
Eventually the Mahéréjés refused to accede to my request uot to 
adwit females into the temple unless at certain hours, The refusal 
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‘was made after some discussion. I am unwilling to reveal what 
private conversation I had with Jivanji unless forced to give it out. 
Tivanji said all persons are masters of their own honses, and 
adultery has increased very much, and it is difficult to atop it. He 
could not, he said, remonstrate with his elders or with those who 
‘were superior to him. If he attempted to remonstrate, he was afraid 
the other Mah4réjés would not mind him; and he, therefore, sag- 
gested that I should secure the aid of Shrindthji and the Mathuresh - 
jiw4l4 Mahéréjés. Without their co-operation, he ssid, nothing 
could be effected. As the females were the source of great income 
to the Mahérdjés, it was rather a serious matter, he said, to 
stop that source of income, and thus deprive them of the means of 
defraying their expenses. He added that, like an opium-eater, @ 
man could not give up the practice of lust, and therefore it was not 
possible to put a stop at once to the practices of the Mahérdjés. He 
advised me to have patience in the matter of this desired reform. I 
had similar conversation with Jivanji on another occasion. I stayed 
for about four hours with plaintiff at the house of Jivriéz Balu. He 
also sent for me on other occasions, On the first occasion I had 
some discussion with him on the subject of female education, in the 
course of which he desired me to do as he or the Mahérdjas directed. 
I said we are not bound to do so, unless what you say is good. He 
said you are bound to act according to what we say. I said I can 
show you precedents from the Shdstras, upon which he desired me 
to see him at bis house. I said the Mahfrdjis do not study the 
Shéstras and instruct their followers, as it is their duty todo. He 
said that was not necossary, and that the followers must do what 
the Mahérdjés directed them to do. 1 spoke of the desirability of 
establishing a library, when plaintiff said he had prepared a list for 
the purpose, and asked me to procure subscriptions. I said I would 
procure the subscriptions, but that the money could not be entrusted 
to him. He then said I and my friends might keep the money. 
This was subsequently to the publication of the libel. The Shan- 
kardchéryas do not allow women to approach them. I have read of 
the “ten principles” in the Brij Bhéshé and the Maréthi languages. 
The doctrines mentioned in these correspond in substance with those 
of the sacred books. The doctrines propounded in plaintiff's works 
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and Gokuindthji’s commentary, are to my mind productive of 
adultery in the sect, and Jend encouragement to it. It is said in 
the “Propagator of our own Religion” that we ought to be in 
adulterine love with God ; in another place it is said euch love can- 
not be cherished in the Kali Yug. Of these two contradictory in- 
junctions, the former, to my mind, would have effect over a pereon’s 
mind much more readily than the latter. The adulterine love with 
God means something as the adulterine love between the Mabfréjés 
and the Vaishnavas. The moaning of the dedication of the “tan” 
is that the wives and daughters of the devotees are dedicated to the 
Mabéréjés. The seat or “baithak” of the Mahéréjés, even, in his 
absence, is worshipped and respected by the devotees. I was myself 
present at the meeting of the Bhittiés in 1855, and took a part in 
the proceedings. 

(Cross-examined.) I am not called Mathuré Panth because I 
have founded, or am about to found, a new sect; it is only because 
I have opposed the adulterous practices of the Mahérdjés, I fre- 
quent at present the temple of Jivanji Mahéraj. I don’t send my 
wife to that or any other temple, though it is tho custom among the 
Vaishnavas to send their wives. The wives of very few Vaishnavas 
do not go to the temples. I do not worship Jivanji as God. Tho 
other Vaishnavas touch the Mahdraj’s fect, swing him in a ewing ; 
@ sacred necklace is put round the neck of the Mahérdj in the samo 
way as it is put round the neck of the image; they take up the duat 
of the feet of the Mahérdj and cat it or put it into their mouth. 
When worshipping, they call him Mahé Prabhuji, Purushottam, 
Vallabh Deva, etc. I can swear that the Maharaj is addressed in 
these names of the Supreme Being, end not the image, which is in 
an inner room, The Mahdrdjis tako their seat outside. At that 
time, the doors of the room containing the image are shut. I have 
been to the temples belonging to the other Mahéréjés; the form of 
worship is the same in all. I went to worship the image only. I 
joined my hands to the Mahérdj, but did not worship him in any 
way. It is stated in the sacred books that the worship of the 
‘Mahéréj should be performed in the same way as that of God. The 
Mehéréjés are Bréhmins, and are regarded as gurus. As Bréhmina 
they are not the preceptors of religion. A few of the Vaishnavas do 
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not consider the Mahdréjés as gods. I do not, but my brother does 
Consider them as such. The dedication of “tan, man, and dhan” ia 
uot at present made by all Hindus. That after the dedication, the 
Mahfréj can do what he pleases with females, is a matter of no- 
toriety. I have not seen any act of impropriety by the plaintiff; I 
have heard of some. About four years ago, on the occasion of the 
marriage of my daughter, a Mahdr4j was invited by the father-in- 
law of the girl. A Mahfréj thefi demanded a fine from me of Re. 
5-4 which I refused to pay; it was for my appearing in mourning. 
“Krishna Lilé” means amorous sport with Krishna, which com- 
tmenced when he was six or seven years old, and lasted till he 
reached his cleventh year. Some four or five years ago, I saw 
dramas of this story of Krishna, which were performed in Mahé- 
réjés’ temples before males and females. Pictures of this story are 
sometimes observed on the walls of some buildings, not on the walls 
of temples. The women, however, are not painted naked. Thie 
book, containing one indecent and some other pictures, was pub- 
lished ‘at Ahmedfb4d five years ago: it is an abridgement of the 
Bhégavat. It is recognised among the Vaishnavas; there are eome 
parts of it which are recognised by others. It is certainly indecent 
to observe naked men or women on the top of atree. I have never 
appeared in that manner on a tree, I have never seen any pictures 
in the Véde. The Mahérdj4s wear long hair and consider themselves 
as gopis (cowherdesses) in this world. It is so stated in one of 
the sacred books. The hair on the head is worn by the Hindus not 
with the object that angels may hold us by it and pull us up to 
heaven: it is to be tied up at the time of worship. The plaintiff ie 
amere humbug when he pretends to encourage female education. 
I have heard that he opened a female school in Surat; and he col- 
lected subseriptions in Bombay for defraying its expenses. At the 
meeting of the Bhéttiés held in 1855, several resolutions were passed, 
one of which was to prevent females from going to the temples at 
night during the cold season. The object was to prevent them being 
defiled by the Mabéréjés. I havo seen Gokulddhigji make signs to 
females two or three times about five or six years ago. From their 
dress I knew the women belonged to our caste. The place in which 
the Mahéréj females reside is separate from the place where these 
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acts are committed. I have been to his bed-room, and have seen 
females going into and coming out of his bed-room. I have been 
there only once, five or six years ogo. Ho has sent for me, as there 
‘was a subscription list to be prepared. Widows are constantly near 
the Mahéréjée’ bed-rooms: it is their business. I have seen Dwar- 
kénéthji Mahéréj giving a sigual to a female to go into his bed- 
Toom. On seeing me, he held back his hand with which he was 
making the signal. She was asking something of the Mabérdj, and 
the latter eaid “take this”—(witness explains the very indecent 
attitude and signal made), The female was a married woman, sbout 
twenty years of age. I once threw gull on the mother-in-law of my 
daughter, on the occasion of her marriage. This sprinkling of guldl 
was done with respect, not in the way in which Mahdrdjés throw it. 
On throwing the guldl, I made her a present of money. I remember 
one Matuji Mahérdj held a meeting some years ago at Mahélakehmi, 
on which occasion gulél was thrown. In the island of Beyt, when 
the Mahérdjés throw guldl, they touch the females. Licentious 
songs are sung by females on occasions of marriage; but when they 
are addressed to the Mah4rdjés, the females singing them wish for 
carnal intercourse with them (the Mahéréjés), In some songs, on 
occasions of marriage, the women on ono side wish those on the other 
side to exchange husbands, for the time being of course. Such a 
thing is never done; it is carried into practice only with the 
Mahéréj. I have seen tho seats of Mabéréjés at Bombay, Beyt, 
and Méndavi worshipped by Vaishnavas. If the Bhéttiés of Bom-. 
bay were educated at all, such adulteries would not prevail amonget 
them. The report in the Satya Prakdsh is not a fall report of tho 
Bhéttié meeting held in 1855 : the resolution about the females and 
and the Mahéréjés is omitted. 

(Be-examined.) At the time of the Bhattié meeting in 1856, I 
read the Samdchdr in which the substance of the resolution about 
the females is given. It is also correctly given in the Jdms- 
Jomshid. The resolution wea not embodied in the report pub- 
lished in the Satys Prakdsh, because it was not come into force 
‘until a year afterwards. I think the singing of licentious songs on 
Gocasions of marriage is going out of fashion through the primary 
exertions of the Satye Prakdsh. The Mahb&réjés aitting in conclave 
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threatened to fine me once, because I had a controversy with them. 
They have committed many such extortions. Tho plaintiff said he 
had opened a female school at Surat: I had no further knowledge 
of its being a fact. There is 2 principal temple of » Mahéréj 
at Beyt. 

(Dr. Bhéu Déji, examined, February 14, 1862.) I am a Graduate 
of the Grant Medical College, and a private practitioner. I ama 
prizeman of the Elphinstone College. I won a prize on the best 
eaeay on Female Infanticide in Kéthiéwir. I was a member of the 
lete Board of Education, and am a Fellow of the Bombay University. 
T am a member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Bombay Geographical Society, and of several other Societies. 
There is a female school permanently endowed in my name. I am 
@ Shenavi Bréhmin, and not a member of the Vallabhachdrya sect. 
T havo obtained = diploma of the Grant Medical College. I have 
taken a particular interest in the history and antiquities of my 
Country. My practice extends amongst all classes of the natives, 
and I was the first Graduate employed by the Mahdrdjds of Bombay. 
T know tho plaintiff, whom I first saw about a year and a half ago, 
once or twice professionally. 

Mr. Anstey.—What was the nature of his disease ? 

Dr. Bhéu.—Am I bound, my Lord, to name the disease which I 
came to know confidentially in the course of my profession ? 

Sir M. Sausse—It is 2 proper objection on the part of thia 
gentleman. 

The objection was overruled. 

(Witness continued.) The disease was syphilis, which is oom- 
monly known as the venereal disease. I did not treat him for it; 
he mentioned to me that he was suffering from ‘‘chéndi,” and 
would send a man to me the following day. ‘‘ Chandi” literally 
means chancre, an ulcer. There were two friends present—Mr. 
Lakhmidés Khimji and Rao Séheb Visvanéth Néréyan, who retired, 
ae goon as the plaintiff began to describe to me the disease. So far as 
I remember I did not visit him again. He said the story of the 
case would be explained to mo the uext day. It was communicated 
to me by Govardhandés, plaintiff's secretary and disciple. Govar- 
dhandés came to me the next day, and ssid Mahéréj Jadunéthji was 
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saffering from chaucre. I insisted upon an oouler inspection, and 
in the meantime prescribed simple ointment. He did not send for 
me again. I have attended three other similar cases connected with 
Mahéréjés, I saw Jadundthji’s father at Surat in December, 1849. 
I went to his house, He lived on the second story of his house. 
There was a private staircase pointed out to me, by which a person 
could pass out without the knowledge of those in the rooms on the 
first story. The plaintiff does not bear a good reputation ; I have a 
very unfavourable opinion as to bis character for chastity and morality. 
I have known only one learned Mahéréj: the rest are not above the 
average of ordinary Brihmins. The Mahérdjas are respected for 
their descent, not for their learning. They aro worshipped as in- 
carnations of Krishna, I havo seen them so worshipped. After 
the visitors have paid their respects to the idol, they go to pay it 
to the Mahrdj who sits outside. There is no order among visitors 5 
thore is great hustling and elbowing of men and women together. 
At the entrance to the inner room, there is a railing, at which two 
persons stand with large cords in their hands. Accidents have 
ocourred from the striking of the cords. I have known an instance 
in which ornamenta were lost in the crowd. I have seen tho 
Mahfrdj’s bath, and hundreds rushiug to drink the water dripping 
from his langoti. The women apply their hands to the soles of his 
feet and eat the dust, In the compound of this (the Bhuleshwar) 
temple, there is a one storied house, to which the Mahéréj repair 
after he has done with the personal worship of the image. Tho 
devotees pay more attention to the Mahirdj than to the idol. There 
aro two rooms in the house and two staircases, one leading to the 
emple and one to the outer gate. There is an entrance from the 
zenanf into the Mahdréj’s bed-room. The inmates of the zenéné 
have their facea always covered, but the faces of the female devotees 
are uncovered. In this temple I have seen several pictures repre- 
eenting the sport of Krishna with the gopis ; I don't think they 
were indecent. About twenty years ago I saw a Mahérdj exhibit- 
ing indecent pictures to men and women. His conversation was all 
about women: it was somewhat indecent. My opinion of the 
character of the Mabérdjés for morality with women is very un- 
favourable. I have attended three Mahéréjés (besides the plaintiff’) 
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for venereal disease. On one or two occasions 2 Mabéréj applied to 
me for medicine which would prevent a woman from being pregnant 

T had conversation with Jivanji Mahdrdj about the immorality of 
the other Mabéréjas, once publicly. I remonstrated with him; but 
he said he had no control over the adulterous acts of the Mahé- 
réjés. This was about three years ago. The Mabfrdjés are sec- 
taries, and are not good Brihmins. A Bréhmin has six duties to 
perform :—Sucrificing and assisting at sacrifices, taking charity and 
giving charity, etc. The Mahdrdj4s only take charity. The great 
majority of them aro not fit to be gurus. Their acts are incon- 
sistent with the ancient doctrines of the Hindus. A guru is a 
person who initiates a child: it may be his father, his relative, or 
the family priest. There is no mention of “tan, man, and dhan,” 
in our gayatri, or verse of initiation, which is to be recited only 
mentally. It is not innocent sport to throw gull on a female: it 
is considered one of the three forms of adultery. (Reads the 
translation of a passage from one of the Hindu law books called 


Mitdkshard.) 


The Law about Adultery is now told. [Adultery means the matual connexion 
of a man with another's wife (or the means of bringing about the councxion),) 

Vyasa describes three varieties of adultery, in order that the adulterer may 
receive tho punishment for crime of the first degrec, or for crime of the middle 
degree, or for crime of the highest degree. 

First Adultery.—In uninhabited spots, or untimely occasions with (stang) 
language other than the current language of the country, casting lewd glances 
towards another's wife “or smiling” { (sporting) addition in the Mardthi transla 
tion this is called first adultery. 

Middle Adultery.—Enticing [a woman} by guod perfumes [(such as sandal, 
Fukd, Argojt, ote.), addition in the Mardthi translation] flowers, incense, orna- 
monts, clothes, food, and drink, is called middle adultery. : 

Highest Adultery.—Sitting in retirement and on one seat, and embracing each 
othor, placing hands on fone another's] shoulders, and holding [each others'} 
hands and playing by taking hold of cach other's hair is called highest adultery. 

‘Whoover tonches “the ende of the cloth pussed round the loins,” the cloth 
over the breast, the thigh or the hair, or who converses in a solitary place or at 
an improper time, or who occupies one scat (with another's wife,) is also to be 
caught (for punishment). 

Menu 6. He who with pride or folly or flattery says, that ho enjoyed this 
female before, that is also considered adultery. 

Note—-The above is a translation of the Vyavahtrédhytys of the Mitikshars ” 
from tho Mar&thi translation of the Sanskrit original, published in Bombay by 
order of Government in 1844. I have compared this English translation with 
the original Sanskrit text published under the authority of the committee of 
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Public Instruction in 1829 at Caleutta, Tho brackets at the end indicate words 
in the Banskrit Original but ommited in the MarSthi translation. 

The word 44 means amorous sport. The dance called Rés 
‘Lilé is mentioned in Professor H. H. Wilson's dictionary and in the 
Bhagavata. I can best describe the way in which the Mahérdjés 
wear their hair by showing a photograph taken by my brother (Dr. 
Néréyan Déji). Except in one respect, the way in which they 
wear their hair is peculiar. There have long been public discussions 
and notices of the conduct and character of the Mahérdjés. The 
earliest bitter notice that I saw was in the Dhumketu five or six 
years ago. I believe all the Mahérdjés wear silver toe-rings. This 
passage at the end of the alleged libel I would read thus, according 
to my judgment :—-Oh, ye Mahdrdjas, acting on that commentary, 
you spoil the daughters, ete., of your disciples: raise your hands 
from that, and destroy at once immoralities like the “Ras Mandali.” 
I think that upon the whole “acting on that commentary” is quite 
positive. I think “desist from acting” is the most emphatic part 
of the passuge, The passoge ia addressed to the Mahérdjés gene- 
rally. The plaintiff had a very bad reputation as to his chastity 
at Surat; but ho was then equally revered as a Mah4rdj. 

(Cross-examined ) In the course of my private practics, I have 
attended upon hundreds of difforont oastes of natives, both high and 
low. I om sure the plaintiff used the word “chéndi.” It is 
possible patients may be mistaken in describing the symptoms of a 
disease. Ohdndi originally means silver; it is used as a slang term 
for chanere, (To Sir Joseph Arnould.) I was told the plaintiff 
employed another practitioner; he did not like to expose himself. 
(Witness continued). I think the plaintiff was not of a sanguine, 
bat of a phlegmatic temperament. I know nothing of plaintiff's 
disease personally except what I was told by him and his secretary. 
I wish decidedly for a better state of things among the Hindus 
generally. I heard from plaintiff that he had established a female 
school in Surat; he wanted to train up the girls in the doctrines of 
his sect. I have never been present at “ Ras Mandalis;” they are 
known to exist as secret societies. I think Krishna had no im- 
Proper connexion with the gopis; they were in love with him. 

(Re-examined). The story of the gopia and Krishna is not con- 
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fined to the Vallabhichérya sect. Unedueated persons take it 
Titerally, but not so enlightened persons. (To Sir M. Sausee.) 
Some of the Mahérdjés, as I have heard, are men of unspotted 
character, men of piety, and good men; and therefore I said the 
passage refers to the Mah4rdjds generally. (To Sir Joseph Arnonld.) 
I think the passage in question is directed as an exhortation to the 
whole class of Mahfrdjés, not to the plaintiff personally. (To Sir 
M. Sausse.) From the context, I say the remark is not necessarily 
directed to tho plaintiff, or necessarily implied against him. It is 
possible a reader may understand that it applies to the plaintiff, 
(To Sir Joseph Arnould.) I myself understand it as a goneral 
exhortation, and any reader of average intelligence would under- 
stand the main object of the writer to be, not to make a personel 
charge of mal-practices against the plaintiff, but to address a general 
exhortation to the class to which the plaintiff belongs, to desiat 
from such mal-practices. (To Sir M. Sausse.) The expression 
“adopt a virtuous course of conduct,” does not imply any impute- 
tion against the plaintiff; it is an exhortation to set a good ex- 
ample—(To Sir Joseph Arnould.) The exhortation I think is 
carried on from the commencement of the paragraph to the words 
“dosist from that.” Nothing is imputed to the plaintiff distinctly. 
I think decidedly that the plaintiff is not singled out. Any impu- 
tation upon him would be inferential, not direct-—(To Sir M. 
Sausse.) I am of opinion that it is not intended against the 
plaintiff in a direct menner. The article in the original does not 
allude specially to tho plaintiff. The English translation, now in 
my hands, tends that way. Reading the Gujaréti article, I don’t 
think. the plaintiff is intended to be included among the licentious 
Mahfréjés. From my knowledge of his antecedents, I would in- 
elude him.—(To Sir Joseph Arnould.) As a reader not acquainted 
with his antecedents, I would be doubtfal whether I must include 
him or not, 

(Dr. Dhirajrém Dalpatrdm, examined, February 14, 1862.) Iam 
a Graduate of the Grant Medical College and a private practitioner. 
I know the plaintiff, whom I fret met in July, 1860, at the girls’ 
achool of Mangald4s Nathubhéi. In consequence of eomething said 
to me, I called upon him at his house. In December, 1860, I 
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attended on him professionally at his houso. He was suffering from 
venereal affection; I made an ocular examination of it and found it 
to be an ulcer. Ho gave me the history of the caso; ho said he had 
suffered from it threo or four months previously and had caught it 
and had it from an impure intercourse with a woman. I pre- 
scribed the blackwash externally, and mercury internally. Plaintiff 
said he had suffered some years ago from the same affection, and 
hed taken a preparation of mercury, prepared by himeelf, Plaintiff 
asked me if I had read in medical works that the disease would go 
by having intercourse with a woman free from it. I said I had not. 
He then said he had twice tried the experiment at Surat, He suc- 
eceded once in it but not the second time, because he was then 
much reduced, 

(Cross-examined.) The plaintiff, whon I saw him in December, 
1860, appeared to have been suffering for three months proviously. 
My opinion os to the ulcer being syphilitic was confirmed by 
plaintiff's history of his case. I did make a personal examination. 
I treated the plaintiff for more than a month. I had seen him in 
Surat a good many years ago, There is a differonce of opinion 
among doctors as to whether mercury ia necessary in syphilis, The 
Dlackwash I applied oxternally was mercurial. I have treated a 
good many persons in high rank for this complaint. Tho plaintiff 
‘was alone in the backroom when I saw him: the room had more 
than two windows. In the commencement of the treatment, I told 
the plaintiff not to go out. I saw him sometime before I treated 
him. I have known the defendant for tho last seven or eight years, 
but never communicated to him the plaintiff’s complaint, nor even 
to Lakmidis Khimji, nor to anybody else. I never mentioned any- 
thing about this to anybody before appearing in the witness-box. 
I was born a Vallabhachérya, and am a Kéyasth, I do not at pre- 
sent go to any of the Mahdrdjés’ temples. I have been practising 
for the last three years. The plaintiff did not tell me he had 
prickly-heat. 

(Lakhmidds Khimgi, examined, February 14, 20, 1862.) I deal 
in piece goods and am a member of tho Bhéttid caste. I am one of 
the twelve Shets of the Mahdjans. I have known the plaintiff for 
the last ten or eloven years. I firat became acquainted with him at 
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Boyt, whither I had been on a pilgrimage. Our acquaintance ripened 
into friendship. At Beyt I made some presents to him, when I in- 
vited him to my residence. I also made presents to him on another 
oooasion. There is a temple dedicated to Lakehmi at Beyt, where I 
once saw Jadunithji Muhérdj. There wero females present in the 
temple. After throwing gulé! on the image, he threw it upon 3 
number of persons, and in doing so, he pressed the breasts of 
a Bhéttid girl about fourteon years of age. As he squeezed her 
breast, she smiled. He threw the guldl upon the crowd, eo that 
they might not sce through it what he was doing. I used to visit 
him at the place where he had put up. My maternal uncle, 
Démodar Devji, accompanied me. I went to the plaintiff about 
one o'clock in tho day, when he was in his bed. My uncle wont up 
and shampooed one of his legs. I went up and followed his ex- 
ample. It is a great mark of respect to shampoo the Mahérdj’s legs. 
The Bhéttié girl above alluded to came there with a widow, about 
a quarter of an hour after our arrival there. The widow whispered 
something into plaintiff’s ears, upon which he desired us to go out. 
We obeyed the order. The widow came out with us and went in 
again. The girl was left in the bed-room. When I went outside, 
my uncle informed me of the visit of tho females. Afterwards, the 
widow came out, shut the door, put up the chain and held it with 
her hand. Tho girl was inside all the time. In consequence of 
cortain conversation I had with my uncle, we both went in again 
to seo the Ras Lild, #.¢. the plaintiff's conversation with the girl. 
‘We were allowed to go in the moment we expressed a wish. I saw 
the plaintiff having carnal connexion with the girl. Several people 
are often anxious to see such Ras Lilé. Plaintiff asked my uncle 
what I would pay for scoing the Ris Lilé. My uncle said that I 
would serve him (plaintiff), I had to pay some money before I 
was allowed to seo the Ris Lil4. I was then eighteen or nineteen 
years old. Tho followors who are allowed to see the lili, as well as 
the female who is defiled, have to pay money for the indulgence. 
At is considered 2 pious act, and sure to lead to the paradise known 
as Gowlok. I left the room shortly afterwards ftom shame; my 
uncle remained inside. Two or three days subsequently, I saw 
another married Bhittid fomale enter the plaintiff’s bed-room. 
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‘When I went on a pilgrimage to Gokul Mathuré, about eighteen 
years ago, I first heard of a “Ras Mandali.” I was present at 
a Ras Mandali at Beyt about the time I spoke of. Thore were 
twelve or thirteen men and thirteen or fifteen females, It was held 
Asily for some days at the appointed place. On these occasions, 
after the persons had taken their seats, the etories of the 84 and 
the 252 were read from a book. Some offering is then made to the 
‘book, and sweetmeat, frnit, or parched rice is placed upon the book. 
Tho sweetmeat or fruit is then distributed among the meeting. 
The persons who are not members, and who came merely to listen 
to the stories, then left the room. I was a stranger at the meeting, 
and when I retired the men and women were in the room. [The 
witness then described the preparations which he saw made for the 
Ras Mandali.} My uncle was a member, and was desired by the 
other members to ask me to go out. The ‘‘ Ras Mandalis” are 
a matter of notoriety; even a child of five years knows of their 
existence....,. Each member must go to the meeting with his 
wife, except ‘Varkats,” who are admitted without their wives. 
Those followers of the Mahérdjis who are members of the society 
are reputed to be pious and staunch devotees. Tho Varkats are 
procurers of women for the Mahfr4jés. On one occasion, plaintiff 
told me “the Varkats are the persons who have corrupted us 
(Mabérdjés).” On another occasion at Boyt, I was sitting near the 
plaintiff, when o female came there..... I saw plaintiff on three 
or four occasions press with his toes the hands of females who 
worshipped him by touching the soles of his fect, Pressing the 
toes is the signal for adultery. I saw plaintiff at Byculla where 
he had put up, the second or third day after his arrival in Bombay, 
I am aware of plaintiff’s arrival in Bombsy in 1860. I saw him 
two or three days after his arrival. I was in the habit of secing 
him frequently, two or three times a day. I was a friend of his. 
I invited him to my house, introduced him to my friends, and 
induced them to invite him. I made him presents of furniture, 
lamps, chairs, sofas, etc. I know plaintiff was the editor of two 
pamphlets. I hed a hand in getting them published. I made an 
arrangement with a printer named Ganpat Krishnéji, for the pub- 
lication of plaintiff’s two pamphlets. I did so at his request. The 
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pamphlets were edited by plaintiff: the Meb6rdj dictated, and 
Govardhandés, his secretary, soted as his amanuensis. I have seen 
the handbill issued by plaintiff, asking the Vaishnavas to become 
subsoribers to the pamphlet. I recommended him to issue a hand- 
Dill to gain more subscribers; the MahAréj dictated the contents of 
the handbill. Plaintiff caused a letter to be published in the 
Chdbuk newspaper, in which there is mention made of the WAlkesh- 
war and Byculla roads, alluded to in the libel. Plaintiff, before the 
action, said to me:—' All the Mahfréjés are running away from 
Bombay, in consequence of publications in the newspapers, and I 
have therefore come down to Bombay for the purpose of discussing 
and debating with the editors.” He asked me if an action would 
proceed during his absence from Bombay. I said I did not know. 
Karsandés Nensi, who was present on the occasion, said the action 
would proceed even in his absence. Plaintiff then asked me if his 
evidence could be taken at his own house if he remained in Bombay. 
T paid that that was impossible; that Jivanlélji Mahérdj was som- 
moned to Court some six years ago, but that all efforta failed to 
obtain for him an exemption from attendance. Plaintiff then asked 
whether, if he were to go to Court, he would get an elevated seat 
near the judge! I subsequently came to the conclusion that the 
plaintiff had not left off the practices he pursued at Beyt. For a 
few months I was misled by his professions for the promotion of 
female education, widow re-marriage, ete. Ono day whilst I was 
sitting at the plaintiffs temple, two females, one a married woman 
about 25 years of age, and the other a widow, came up. Tho 
formar, when she approached the staircase, produced a silver goblet 
which she had concealed under her clothes. The Mahérdj, on 
seoing her, made a signal to go into his bedroom...... I went 
down stairs to the yeranda, but having bad 2 suspicion in my mind, 
I wont up again into the same room where I had been before. I 
found the widow sitting outside the door. I remained there about 
half an hour, when first the Mah4réj came out and turned pale on 
observing me. I saw the young female come out...... She 
had not the silver goblet in her hand: it must have been given to 
plaintiff. The widow end the young woman then left. I told 
plaintiff I had some business and he had better send his own man 
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to the printer. I left and visited plaintiff again in the evening, 
when he took me into an inner room for the purpose of private 
conversation. He opened the conversation by asking mo what I 
had done with regard to opening female schools here. I said to 
him, “ Mahéréj, thie is all a sham; you profess to be a reformer, 
while inwardly you commit such acts!” He denied the charge. 
Ho enid ho had been inside for the purpose of accepting sweetment 
or fruit. Plaintiff then adroitly changed the subject of conversa- 
tion. On another occasion, I had conversation on the same eubject 
with plaintiff. I said, “You told me that you accepted sweetmeats 
from female devotees openly, and how was it that you went inside 
the other day with the young woman?” Plaintiff said he did ao at 
the desire of the woman, I then asked why he kept the widow out; 
to which plaintiff made no reply. I have seen male and female 
devotees touching the soles of the Mahérdj’s feet, and I have scen 
him press with his tocs the hands of females, young and beautiful. 
About a week subsequently to what I have said above, I saw plain- 
tiff taking some medicine. I had another conversation in the bed- 
room with plaintiff the same evening. He directed me not to fathom 
him and said, “ What income do we derive from you, males? if you 
make arrangements for large profits to us, 1’ll undertake to root out 
adultery from the practices of the Mahdrdjés.” Plaiutiff’s father or 
grandfather having committed a theft in Udayapur or the neigh- 
bourhood, he would not at any time be allowed to enter those terri- 
tories without a pass. Plaintiff said he suffered from syphilis. I 
said, “ Mahérdj! I am now perfectly convinced you have not re- 
formed your conduct os yet.” Plaintiff said, ‘Do not fathom me. 
Our income is chiefly derived from females; if you make other 
arrangements for it, I will undertake to root out the practice of 
adultery from among the Mahérdjés.” He said it was impossible to 
give up at once such practices; but he had made some reform in his 
conduct. Plaintiff asked me to bring in Dr. Bhéu Daéji, I took 
Dr. Bhéu Déji to the plaintiff’s residence. Rao Séheb Vishwandth 
‘was with us at the time. (Witness describes what occurred then 
and in the evening.) Some days afterwards plaintiff informed me 
that he was under the treatment of Dr. Dhirajrém. He became 
pale and sickly. 1 took Dr. Bhéu Déji to plaintiff about the middle 
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of September, 1860. The general reputation of the Mahéréjée as 
regards adultery is very bad. I have personal knowledge of the 
licentions conduct of ten, twelve, or fifteen of them. After the 
meeting of the Bhéttids in 1855, I had conversation with Jivanji 
Mahérdj on the subject of the conduct of the other Mahérdjas. I as 
well ag others were sent for by him. We said the printers were 
disoussing, and he had been served with a summons. Dr. Bhéu, 
Vindyikréo Wasudeva, and if I mistake not Nérdéyan Dinénéthji, 
were there, Dr. Bhéu said to the Mahéréj, “Reform your conduct, 
be pious, establish schools, preach to your followers, ete., and none 
dare publish anything against you.” It was a long lecture that Dr. 
Bhéu gave: I merely give the substance. Jivanji said he would 
not be able to control the acts of the other Mahérdjds; as their prin- 
cipal income was derived from females. Khurshedji Cém4, who 
‘was present on another occasion, said a great deal to Jivanji Mabérdj. 
The Mahérdj said, “As regards mysclf, I am ready to give my sig- 
nature to any arrangements; I will now leave off such practices.” 
He offered to give, but did mot give, his signature. Jivanji, on 
finding me on one side, accused me of, and reproved me for, divulg- 
ing secret matters. No arrangement took place. I was invited to 
the general meeting of Vaishnavas held last year; my consent was 
not taken, as it ought to have been, I discontinued my visits to 
plaintiff afterwards, 

(Crogs-examined.) The plaintiff was about 28 years old when I 
saw him at Beyt; he ia now about 40 years of age. At that time, 
I considered such acts as plaintiff was guilty of, as religious. My 
views have changed since the “slavery bond,” to which I put my 
signature, as several Justices of the Peace put theirs. I knew from 
her dress that the young female I saw at Beyt was o married woman. 
Plaintiff presided in the year 1860 at an exhibition for the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the female schools of Mangaldés Nathubhdi. 
Plaintiff expressed an opinion against the system of education, say- 
ing the girle should have been taught religious doctrines only. 
Vindyak Vasudevji remonstrated against thie. The subject of re- 
marriage was talked about everywhere at the time. A meeting was 
convened by plaiatiff to discuss the question of re-marriage. it 
was largely attended. I discontinued going to the plaintiff on 
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account of his bad conduct. I am not acquainted with the two 
females who visited the plaintiff at his residence at Bombay. 
Plaintiff is said to be a guru of religion, but he does not act so; he 
never gives instruction. It is true he ought to do so. I signed the 
“slavery bond” unwillingly. By my coming here to give evidence 
L have forfeited that bond.—(To the Court.) Ihave spoken, five or 
six years ago, to my friend Mr. Dhanjibhai Frémji, partner in the 
house of Wallace and Co., about the immoral practices of plaintiff 
I saw at Boyt. I had also about 2 year ago conversation on the same 
with Khatéo Makanji, Mathurédés Lowji, and Narei Jethé. The 
conversation took placc in the garden of Gokaldés Tejpél when my 
maternal uncle Damodar Devji was there. He is now at Zanzibdr. 
I have also spoken to Mr. Mangaldds Nathubhdi at Métherdn last 
year. 

(Kaldbhds Lalubhdi, examined, February 20, 1862.) I am a 
Kéyaath, and a student of the Elphinstone Institution. I know the 
plaintiff, whom I saw in Surat about three years ogo. He was a 
friend of my father. I had a conversation with him on the subject 
of widow ro-marriage. I visited him frequently and saw him in 
different rooms in his house. I used to receive from plaintiff folded 
pan-sopéri when I went to him. I was sitting onc day with him 
on the first story when a Banian gir] came in company with a female 
servant of the Mahéréj. She was about fourteen or fifteen years old. 
She passed across the hall into a side room, and a Banian who was 
sitting near us got up and went away. Plaintiff left the hall and 
went into the side room. The female servant sat in the hall. Four 
or five females came into the hall afterwards. I went to have my 
usual pén-sopéri from plaintiff towards the side room, and on open- 
ing the door of it, saw plaintiff seated on a couch opposite the door, 
kissing and embracing the young woman. Plaintiff on seeing me 
left the female and came to the door and said, “Ob, I forgot to give 
you the usual pdu-sop4ri;”’ so saying he came out with me and 
desired his attendant to get me the pén-sopéri, which I received 
and went away. Plaintiff went back to the inner room. I used to 
visit the plaintiff in Bombay. On one occasion, I saw two or three 
“chéchiés” sitting near plaintiff, who advocated in their presence 
the adulterous doctrines of the sect. On another occasion, when I 
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‘was standing in the house yard of plaintiff’s residence, two or three 
Vaishuaves who were speaking among themselves, said, (pointing to 
a female) that Jedundthji Mahéréj was in love with her, Some 
days after, when I did not attend the school on account of a holiday, 
I saw the same female passing by the Kalkddevi road. I was going 
on some business; but on seeing her I followed her to plaintiff's. 
She went into the private room of the Mahdréj; and I went to the 
visiting room where plaintiff was sitting. After a few minutes the 
plaintiff followed the young woman, and I remained sitting in tho 
visiting room, About half-an-hour after, he camo out and I emiled 
at him, when he asked me why I smiled. I told him, “You are 
effecting a great reform.” He emiled at this and made no remark. 
The young woman came ont after a time and went away smiling... 
From the dress and the jewels she had on, I presume she was a 
respectable woman. I had some conversation with plaintiff about 
the “ Propagator of our own Religion ;” he said it was published on 
his behalf. One day at Surat I saw plaintiff refuse to allow some 
females to touch the soles of his feet; he told them to touch the 
feet of his wife in the zenfné. He explained to me afterwards, 
that allowing females to touch his fect might give rise to suspicions 
as to his chastity. After this, while at Bombay, I saw him allow- 
ing fomeles to touch his feet. To my knowledge, the plaintiff tells 
lies. His general reputation in Surat was that he was immersed in 
adultery. My father is Shoristedér in the Sudder Addwlat at 
Bombay. The respect paid to the plaintiff has not diminished since 
the publication of the libel. 

(Cross-examined.) I am 16 years old, and am the nephew of Dr. 
Dhirajrim. I am acquainted with tho defendant. 

(Chathurdhuj Walj, examined, February 21, 1862.) I am a 
Bh&ttié of the Vallabhéchérya sect. I know the plaintiff, whom I 
visited at his residence in Bombay. One day, a female having gone 
‘into the hall, entered an inner room. A female servant told plaintiff 
something in his ear, whereupon he left tho hall on pretence of 
going to take his dinner, and entered the inner room. Plaintiff 
went inside, saying, ‘(I am going to dine.” About half-an-hour after 
he came out. The female came out soon after him and went away. 

(Cross-examined.) I used to visit the plaintiff almost daily. 1 
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never saw the zenfné. I had once been into the inner room, to 
which there ia only one door. I was asked to go in by the Mahérdj, 
who wished to tell me a secret etory. I presented him two or four 
books which he asked from me. I observed nothing in the hands 
of the female above alluded to. I studied for a year and a half in a- 
school under the defendant Karsandés, I did not tell him anything 
about the female. I visit the great temple of Jivanlélji Mabérdj. I 
had conversation with plaintiff about adultery, Kal4bhéi Lalubhai 
‘was present at the time. I asked plaintiff how it was that great 
men committed adultery, of which there is prohibition in the Shés- 
tras, To this plaintiff replied, “There is no sin in adultery.” 

(Re-examined.) When I went into the inner room above alluded 
to, I saw a bed there. The books I presented to the plaintiff related 
to tho Mahéréjés. They were written against the Mabdrdjas, and T 
geve them to plaintiff within the month after his arrival in Bombay. 

(Damodar Jetha, cross-cxamined.) I am a Bhittid Shroff, and 
know the plaintiff, with whom I had a conversation once at the 
house of Karsandiés Nensi, about a year and a quarter ago. The 
Mebér4j was sitting on a sofa, and we were sitting on the ground. 
The Mahirdj spoke of the ‘ Varkats.” ‘The ownor asked him what 
was the oxplanation of the adultery committed by the offspring of 
Goséijis. He said whatever evil is committed, it is through the 
Varkats. He did not sey he was corrupted by them. The Varkats 
are at present in the habit of living in other persons’ houses as a 
matter of charity; they commit bad acts, and go constantly to the 
Mahérajés, 

(Mungaldds Nathubhdi, examined.) I am a member of the Banié 
caste of the Vallabhacharya sect. I am a shet of my caste, a Justice 
of the Peace, and a grand juror. I have founded a female school. 
T was present on one occasion with others at the house of Jivanji 
Mabéréj. Dr. Bhéu opened the conversation on the subject of the 
adulteries of the Mabérijés. Jivanji said he was unable to control 
the conduct and practices of all the other MahSrajés, He expressed a 
wish to do all he could. Dr. Bhéu remarked that, if they adopted 
a virtuous course of conduct, none dare publish anything against 
them. At © private conversation with Jivanji (which witness 
divulged on being ordered to do so by the Court) he was informed 
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that it was impossible to put a stop at once to the practices of the 
Mahéréjés; their chief income was derived from females, and they 
could not be prevented from visiting the Mahér&jas, etc. 

(Cross-examined.) tf invited plaintiff once to preside at an exhi- 
bition of the girls’ school. 

(Thékaret Néranj, examined.) ‘The plaintiff has a very bad 
reputation for his morality and chastity in Katch Mandavi for the 
last seven or eight years. (To Sir Joseph Arnould.) 1 heard that 
he had @ bad reputation for his adultery. 

(Ravjt Sundarji, examined.) I knew the plaintiff in Ketch 
Méndavi. He bore a bad character as to his morality. 

(Cross-examined.) It is -vell known that all the Mahfréjés are 
bad. In Katch I heard that the plaintiff's character was worse 
than that of other Mahréjdés. I also heard that gambling was 
Going on in his house. 

(Narmaddshankar Ldlshankar, examined.) {am a Nigar Bréh- 
min, and have taken an interest in the question of widow re- 
marriage. I am the man who had a discussion with the plaintiff 
at’ public meeting. He declared himself against widow re- 
marriage. I furnished the manuscript to Janérdan for his notices 
of the Vallabhachérya sect. I have studied the books of the Val- 
labhacharya sect, and have no doubt as to the meaning of tan, man, 
and dhan; the dedication thereof includes wives, daughters, sons, 
property, body, soul, ete. The plaintiff bears a bad reputation 
everywhere, in Surat, Méndavi, Katch, and Bombay. I know the 
witness Kallavhdi, who has communicated to me many things about 
the plointiff. 

(Cross-examincd.) I have been a poct for the last seven years. 
I was delivering lectures at my house on the improprieties of the 
eect, to bring tho devotees to their senses, and to make them shun 
the society of such nasty persona as the Mabdrdjds. I do not 
except Jivanji as being virtuous. I wrote my essay against the 
Vallabhéchérya religion from materials furnished me by Shéstria, 
from books, and by the devotees themselves. The dedication of 
tan, man, and dhan is addressed to the Mahirgjds; I am quite sure 
of this from my study of several works. My version of the doc- 
‘trines was approved of es correct by several Shéstris. I informed 
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the defendant of the plaintif’s bad character in Surat bofore the 
publication of the libel. : 

(Re-examined.) There is no morality of any kind whatever in 
the doctrines of Vallabhécharya. The Mahirdjds are not preceptors 
of religion, much less of the ancient religion of the Hindus. 

(Néndbhds Rustamyi, examined.) I am one of the defendants in 
this case and managing proprietor of the Union Press. I was the 
printer of the Satya Prakdsh newspaper, and the co-defendant was 
the editor. The paper was not started for profit to the proprietors, 
but in the cause of reform in the native community. The receipts 
fell far short of the expenditure. I printed some numbers of the 
“ Propagator of our own Religion” for the plaintiff. The manu- 
script was brought to me by his secretary Parbhudis, who manages 
this case. I sont the bills to Dr. Dhirajirm, who paid them on 
behalf of the Mahiirij. 


(Rebutting Evidence for Plaintiff.) 


(Veli Makanji, oxamincd, February 25, 1862.) Iam a Brihmin 
of the Séchoré caste, and have been in the service of the plaintiff 
for tho last fifteen years, I went with him on his travels, and was 
every moment with him, JI accompanied him on his visits to the 
temples, when four of the Sirkar's sepoys and a Kérbhari attended 
him, as algo his own ecpoys and a number of Vaishnavas, At noon 
the females went to him for darshan. No darshan was allowed 
after six o’clock in the evening. During the plaintiff’s residence at 
Beyt, women came on darshan up to the Mahirdj’s dinner time. 
They were always accompanied by some males. Males acoompany 
females when the latter go to the temples at all places. Plaintiff 
had two rooms, one a bed-room and the other a cook-room, and he 
took his meals in the latter. There waa a separate room to which 
only the followers were admitted. I never saw a female enter the 
ded-room. I did not see the plaintiff throw guiél upon any one at 
the temple of Lakshmiji. 

({Cross-examined.) It is usual at the Mahéréj’s house to pay 
three rupees 8 month to servants of my class. I put in order ther 
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Mahéraj’s clothes after he hes taken them off. I did not leave 
him for five minutes. It is my custom to sleep outside the door 
when the Mahardj sleeps in his bed-room. I will not leave the 
Mahéréj alone. Even if he told me, I would not go; not that we 
suspect him, but because some one must be constantly within call. 
I and the other servants are not procurers to the Mahférij. He 
is standing downstairs, and is watched by one Chobiji. 

(Ro-examined.) At Beyt, the Mahirdj’s wife was not with him ; 
she was at her father’s. He has two children, who, with his wife, 
reside in Bombay at present. He has a son of seven years and a 
daughter of four. If the Mahérdj did anything wrong I would tell 
him that, and also inform the people of it. I never observed any 
impropriety in his conduct. I get three rupces a month besides 
board and lodging.—(To Sir Joseph Arnould.) The Mahirdj tra- 
velled continuously for five or six years, during the wholo of which 
time his wife was not with him. 

(The name of Jadundthji Brizratanji Mahdrdj, the plaintiff in this 
action, was here called out by the Crier, and all eyes were strained. 
in every direction of the hall of justice to see His Holiness come in.) 

(Jadundthjt Brisratanji Mahdrdj, examined February, 27, 28, and 
March 1, 1862.) I am the plaintiff in this action, and am above 
thirty-five years of age. I have never been in a court of justice 
in my life before. To my knowledge no other Mahdrdj has attended 
in a court of justice. Besides Gujardti, I know the Panjabi, Mér- 
wéri, and Hindusténi languages, Urdu more or less, Sanskrit for the 
most part, and the Brij Bhishé. I have seen those of the books of 
Vallabhfchéryn sect which are necessary. I have opened a Sanskrit 
and Gujarati school at Surat, the expenses of which are defrayed by 
me. One Sh4stri gives instruction in Sanskrit, and five or six, 
teachers teach Gujaréti. Since I first came to Bombay I have taken 
an interest in female education. I first paid a visit about nineteen 
months ago to the “‘ Mangaldés Girls’ School.” It is the duty of 
oli Hindus to go on pilgrimages, the length of which varies with the 
kind of pilgrimage and the place. I set out on a pilgrimage, and 
arrived in Beyt in 1907. I visited twice a day the temple of 
Lakshmi. Gull is thrown on the image in the temple. In the 
temple of Dwdskéndthji it is also thrown on the followers. I never 
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threw gull on the persons of the devotees at the temple of Lakshmi. 
How can I touch the breast of any female, when I regard all fomale 
devotees as my children? I never did so. I know Lakhmidés 
Khimji, with whom I first became acquainted about two years or 
‘two years and a half ago. I did not seo him at Beyt in 1907. Any 
story he may have told against me is false. The last witness Velji 
is my personal attendant, and was so on my pilgrimage. He is 
daily in my presence. It is customary amongst all of my cless to 
have at least three or four personal attendants constantly near them. 
I have visited Barodé, Gokal, Mathuri, Amritear, two Méndavia, 
Multén, and other places, I saw Gokaldés Tejpal and Lakhmidés 
Khimji at Bycallé, where they came to me. I was married in 1905 
or 1906 before I went to Shikdrpor. I did not leave Surat because 
of a charge of rape against me. My wife was not with me on my 
pilgrimage to Beyt. I have been subpsenaed by the defendants to 
Give evidence here; I was served by a Parsi. I saw Gokaldés 
‘Tejpal on my first visit to Bombay ; he introduced me to Lakhmidis. 
I first put up at Bycallé when I came to Bombay two years ago. 
Lakhmidés invited me on one occasion when his brother was 
sick, and on another at the reading of the Bhdgavat. I have somo 
faint recollection of having authorized the publication of some 
artioles in the Chdbuk newspaper. I did not tell Lakhmidés that 
the Mahéréjés were running away from Bombay in consequence of 
the articles in the newspapers, or that I had como to conduct a 
debate with them. I asked him if this action would proceed in my 
absence from Bombay. I have done nothing improper in reapect to 
any female devotee in Bombay. I know Kélabbéi Lalubhdi, and 
remember having seen him in Surat and in Bombay. (Denies 
another allegation of immorality.) As to making “darshan,” thou- 
sands of males and females used to visit me. Adultery is most dis- 
tinotly prohibited in our religion. It never formed the topic of 
conversation between me and Kélabhéi. He discussed with me 
about the authenticity and genuineness of the religious booka. 
(Denies an allegation of immorality.) I don’t remember having 
conversed with a doctor on the subject of adultery ; I have never 
been guilty of it in my life. No female ever entered my bedroom 
whilst I was talking to Kélébhéi. Many females daily visit my 
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wife and children. I had no conversation at Surat with KAélébhdi 
about touching the toes. He came and used to read with other boys 
a book for children which I caused to be written and printed at my 
expense. I assisted in its compilation. It is the universal custom 
for my followers to touch my feet; when I am sitting on a raised 
seat, the feet are touched from above and below, but when the 
foot is on the ground, it is touched at the top. Generally it is 
touched at the top. Kélébhdi said to me that all the Hindu 
Bhdstray are false, and that he hed become a perfect disciple 
of Narmadfshankar. As I maintain and am convinced that 
the Shéstras are true, he perhaps thinks I am therefore guilty of 
telling faleehood. Narmaddshankar is a Ndégar Brahmin of Surat; 
he holds opinions contrary to mine. I had no conversation with 
Lakhmidés or any one else about the Varkats, nor did I ever say to 
any body that they had corrupted me. I don’t know what is the 
meaning of Ras Mandali; I know Rés Mandali and have seen it too. 
The latter is a dramatic representation, and there is nothing inde- 
cent in it. When the deity is represented, we (Mahdrdjis) get up 
‘fos the time; other spectators continue sitting. The Vaishnavas 
worship tregnd other Mahdrdjés as gurus,—those who cause happi- 
ness through God and are guides to him, I have not heard any one 
any that we are worshipped as gods. We are swung in a swing be- 
cause we are gurus. When any money or present is given to us in 
the name of God, we take it. The devotees regard us as gurus, as 
guides to God: the Thakurji is God. We spend from three to eight 
or ten o’clock in the morning, and from four to six o’clock in the 
evening, in the worship of Thakurji. The idol in the temple is re- 
garded as the image of God. In no book written by Vallabhicharya 
is it inculcated that the Mahdrdjds are to bo worshipped oa gods. I 
am acquainted with Gokulndthji’s commentary; I allowed Nandrim 
Shéstri to copy it. It is considered a book of great authority by ua 
and by all the Vaishnavas. The first Vallabhdcharya is regarded as 
tho incarnation of the head of God; he lived about 350 or 375 
years ago. He was the disseminator of the opinions of Vishnu 
Swémi. Onur faith is not opposed to the doctrines of the Yeds and 
the Shdstras. In my school at Surat, Sanskrit grammar is now 
being taught. The manuscript of the commentary referred to was 
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found in my house, and was the property of my fother, who died in 
1908. It is more than a hundred years old. I have read it. The 
Purushottam referred to therein is the God of all gods, the Supreme 
Being. What is therein stated to be offered to God, ia stated in the 
defendant's article to be offered to me and the Mahfrijés, The 
sense of the original is perverted by the defondant. Zan, man, and 
dhan are directed to be offered to God. It is not inculcated in that 
commentary, or in any other book of the sect, that one should offer 
his wife and daughter to the Mahfr4j. I have not heard that any 
of my followers believe in a book containing such doctrines, I 
know Dr. Bhéu Déji. He came to visit me once, in company with 
Lakhmiddés Khimji. I saw him on one occasion when I visited a 
girls’ school, I was suffering from itches when Dr, Bhiu visited 
me, because I had taken heating medicines when I was sick. I 
have suffered from eruptions occasionally. Some of the heating 
medicines were prepared by myself, and others by a native doctor. 
‘When Dr. Bhéu came to me, I told him J was subject to itches, and 
told him I had taken heating medicines. The word “chandi” was 
not used at all by either of us. I asked him to prescribe some 
medicine for me. I never suffered from ihe venereal affection. The 
next day I sent Govardhandis to Dr. Bhiu to get back s manuscript 
book for girls’ schools, which I had prepared and givon him for an 
inspection. J asked Govardhandés at the some time to bring any 
medicine which Dr. Bhéu might give. I did not tell him (Dr. 
Bhau) that the story of the disease would be communicated to him 
the next day, and applied my own medicincs. I know Dr. Dhirajram 
Dalpatrém, whom I saw at the exhibition of, I believe, Mangaldés 
Né&thubhdi’s school. I described my case to him in the seme manner 
as I had desoribed it to Dr. Bhéu. He prescribed some pills and a 
powder for me. The colour of the powder turned black when it 
was mixed with water. He came for six or seven days for treating 
me; and also on other occasions. I convened a meeting to discuss 
the question of widow re-marriage in consequence of a note addressed 
to me by Narmadéshankar, I attended the meeting, but expressed 
no opinion on re-marriage, because other and irrelevant subjects 
were mooted for discussion and were discussed. The subject of re- 
marriage wes not discussed. I said some Shstra must be fixed 
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upon as an authority upon the subject of marriage. Narmadi- 
shankar said the Shdstras may be followed when advisable. I said 
we must acknowledge all the Shastras; and my opinion was that, 
if the Shastras allowed, re-marriages might take place, but not 
otherwise. I have seen no authority in the Shéstras for re-marriages. 
But I have no objection personally thereto. In my sect re-marriages 
take place; 1 don’t prohibit them. Lakhmidés was present when 
Dr. Bhéu visited me; he was sitting by and heard what I said. I 
had no further conversation with him on the subject of the disease. 
I did not confess to him anything prejudicial to my chastity or 
morality. I did not speak to him about the practices of other 
Mahéréjés. I have seen no instance of improprieties on the part of 
any Mahdréj. I did not tell Lakhmidis that I did not commit such 
enormities as I did before. I did not tell him that any improve- 
ment in the practices of the Mahérdjis must be gradual, and cannot 
‘be made at once; nor that our income is chiefly derived from 
females. I told him I intended to go to Shriji Dwér, but not 
that I had fears of my life there. I have caused 2 plan of my 
premises to be prepared. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Anstey.) Iam a man, and not a God. 
Tam a man and a guru to my followers. I am not an incarnation 
of the Deity, and I am not aware that hitherto any of my followers 
has ever regarded me as a God or an incarnation of God. Our 
Achéryaji is regarded as an incarnation of God, and we are re- 
garded’ es his descendants and gurus. I do not remember whether 
Karsandés Nensi onco ‘addressed me as “Ishwar,” God. I and 
other Mahdrdjés are not addressed as Mahé Prabhu, or Purusbottam 
or Deva; we are called the children of Mahd Prabhu. Vallabhé- 
chérya and his son Gosdiji are regarded as incarnations of God, but 
not so the sons of Gosdiji. The Mahdréjas are styled Vallabh Deva. 
The words Agni-svarup (form of fire) is not applied to us. The 
title of Purna Purushottam (Perfect God) is applied to the Mahéré- 
jés. I held no meeting at 10 o'clock on Tuesday night to consider 
what answers I should make. Parbhudis did not tel! me I should 
say, I don’t recollect. The words referred to above are applied as 
titles to the Mahdrdjés in books inagcessible to such followers aa 
understand Sanskrit. I have taught my devotees that they should 
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regard us as gurus, not as gods. This book contains the names 
and pictures of Vallabhdchérya and two of his immediate descen- 
dants. Vaishnavas worship these pictures. No Mahéréj of the 
name of D&udji is worshipped; he was the proprietor of one of the 
principal “gadis” (seats). In the garden in which I put up there 
is a seat to which the people resort for “darshan.” I don’t know 
if it is the seat of Déudji. The name of Krishna ocours in # portion 
of the Veds. There is ain in telling lies, even for a good purpose. 
Untrath may be told to women in sport, on occasion of marriages, 
when life is in danger, when a cow is to be killed, ete.; any one 
who tells lies on such occasions is not to be despised, but he com~- 
mits a sin nevertheless. Since the rising of the Court I had no 
consultation with Varjivandis and others. I believe everything 
mentioned in the Bhaégavata. The Shdstras of the Vaishnavas are 
in accordance with the Veds. I have not published any pamphlet: 
periodicals were published by the Vaishnava Dharma Sabhé, which 
were written by Govardhandds, I was the originator of the society. 
Harirdyoji was a Mahdrdj; I cannot say if he wrote any books in 
the Brij Bhéshé. I cannot say whether a few Mahdrdjis only can 
read Sanskrit. The wives and daughters of the Mahdrdjéa read 
books in the Brij Bhishé. I am unable to say whether this book 
(the Vachan-amrat in Brij Bhdshd) is considered a religious book. 
I have not read up to this time any work in the Brij Bhishé 
relating to the Vallabhichérya religion, with the exception of songs 
in pruige of the Creator. I mean to say that I have nover in my 
life read a theological or philosophical work in the Brij Bhdsh4 on 
the Vallabhéchérya religion. I now remember I have read in Brij 
Bhish4 one of Gokalndthji's commentaries. I do not read books of 
my sect in the Marathi language. I know Govardhandés wrote an 
essay in the “ Propagator of our own Religion” on adulterine love, 
in the opinions expressed in which I agree in the main. I did not 
tell him to write that essay. It was written in reply to an article 
in a Marathi magazine, but I cannot say if it was in reply to the 
libel in the Satya Prakdsh. 1 cannot say whether it is the belief 
of my sect or not that the gopis loved God as their paramour, and 
that God loved them and made them heppy. Whatever is stated in 
the Shéstras is acceptable to me. Besides tho sacred books of my 
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sect, there are other Sh4stras, viz., the Bhdgavat, the Puranas, etc. 
‘The young maidens of my sect swing Krishna in a swing. God 
Krishna is their father, husband, Jord. They swing me and the 
other Mahdrdjes as gurus. We are swung by our fathers, mothers, 
sisters, and all devotees: but I do not recollect whether we are 
addressed as the amorous Kéhan (Cupid). These amorous songs 
are addressed to the Mahdrajas. Since the last two or three days, I 
have been subjected to surgical examination by two or three medical 
gentlemen. My face was not covered when one of them saw me. 
I don’t know if one of them refuses to give evidence that there is 
no trace in me of the venereal affection, They examined me from 
a short distance. I don’t know their names, and I have not been 
told that only two of them are coming to give evidence. Varjivandis 
Médhavadés, J, P., and Kalidndés Mohandés, his nephew, who con- 
ducts this caso, might have brought the doctors; I don’t know. 
The examination tock place in the shop of Réghu Shérmji, one of the 
conspirutors. Since my cross-examination yesterday, I have not 
been again inspected by a doctor. I did not ask Dr. Dhirajrim to 
send me calomel from time to time whenever I wanted it. Once I 
put calomel into chundm water and made a blackwash of it, and 
applied it. Dr. Dhirajrdm told me to take a pill twice in the day, 
and I took five or six pills. I have purchased now a glass scale for 
use in taking photographs; I had none for measuring medicines. 
‘When my throat became sore, a preparation of borax was given me 
as a gargle. I had sent for some iodide of potash and sarsaparilla, 
I tried the former; the latter I administered medically to another 
person. I have heard the name of the Brahma-vaivarta Purin; I 
have not read it; it is believed in by the Vaishnavas. (Witness is 
shown a passage in the book.) It rune thue: ‘Upon having seen 
the Bas, the mistresses of the God were tormented with the arrows 
of love; upon having performed the “rati-ras” Krishna, the perfect 
end perpetual, along with Radb4, went to the waters of the Yamuna; 
with the ‘gopis’ went the magical forms of the exalted Krishna, 
which, tormented with the arrows of love, and pervaded with joy, 
performed sport with the gopis in the water.” The translation is 
correct, but I am not quite certain of the meaning. I must collate 
the passage with other books. (Witness is shown another passage.) 
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It appears to be addressed to Rédhé, Krishna's principal Mistress, as 
followa: “ Why dost thou weep, O Rédhé; remember the lotus feet 
of Krishna during the Res Mandali night will fall: thou wilt perform 
with Krishna the desired uninterrepted raéi.” I know the Vishna 
Purana; I may have seen a passage in it here and there. I don’t 
remember having read the following passage (Vishnu Puréna, p. 
635):—* Whilst frolicking thus with the gopis, they considered 
every instant, without him, a myriad of years; and prohibited in 
vain by husbands, fathers, brothers, they went forth at night to 
perform sport with Krishna, tho object of their affection, The 
Vaishnavas read the Vishnu ond other Pur4ns, not because they 
contain the descriptions of the sports of Krishna with the gopis, bat 
‘because they contain Vaishnava doctrines. We worship the image 
of Krishna with the faith that we are actually worshipping Krishua, 
He is brought into the images partly by ceremonies, partly by faith. 
The images of Krishna are represented as if he were in the infantile 
state. I have nover seen him in the young or old state. (Witness 
is handed e picture of Krishna at the top of a tree with the naked 
gopis at the foot of it.) He is here represented between the ages of 
5 ond 11 years. When the Mahdrdj dies, persons say ho is gone to 
his abode, or to the world of gods. Krishna, when he diod, went 
to the Gowlok ; religious and pious Vaishnavas go there also. He 
(Krishna) remains all day in joy ; the Vaishnavas are prescnt there 
in his service. I have not observed in any book if it is the doctrine 
of my sect, that true Vaishnavas, after death, become gopis and 
have amorous and improper intercourse with God. I do not believe 
in this doctrine, nor am I aware if any of my followers does or do 
believe in it. By 7i/é I understand sport, play. I believe it is 
impoesible that Krishna should renew, in paradise, his amorous 
dalliance with the gopis; he may engage in Ras Lila with them. 
The gopis are there in human form, but are not subject to early 
decay, I am forbidden to repeat here the “mantra” pronounced 
at the kenthi ceremony. The translation you give of it is 
correct. The dedication referred to ia this “mantra” is caused to 
be made at the fect of Krishna not to the Mahéréj. The guru 
at the ceremony is only the guide to Krishna. I asked Lakhmidés 
if an action might go on in the absence of one of the parties, When 
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I first arrived from Surat, I bad no intention of bringing an action 
against those who published anything against the Mahérijis. The 
reason for the delay of six months in bringing the present action 
was that I am not acquainted with such matters in this island, and 
found it necossary to consult and take advice. (Witness is shown a 
passage of an article published in the Satya Prakdsh of the 9th 
September, against all the Mahérajés.) When all the Mahérijds 
aro libelled, how could I alone bring an action? I do not remember 
if I consulted Mr. Leathes about this article. I do not remember 
if I read it. I heard that all the Mahérdjds were libelled. I can- 
not say if it was in consequence of this article or not that a hand- 
Dill was published with my name to it; what is stated in tho 
handbill as to the lessening avthority of the Mahardjas accords with 
my view. The word ‘“ Asatya Prakésh” in one of the numbers of 
the-“' Propagator of our own Religion”’ refers to the defendant’s 
paper ; I think it is an error of ‘the printer, or the letter ‘‘a” (not) 
may have fallen in by mistake near the word “Satya.” I don’t 
know if this article in the magazine was written in answer to the 
libel; I cannot say without reading over the whole of it. 

Sir M. Sausse.—Now tell this witness the manner in which he 
has been giving his evidence latterly, is such as to impress the 
Court with an unfavourable view regarding it. He must be able to 
answer without reading over everything about which he is ques- 
tioned. 

‘Witness.—I cannot answer without reading it over. 

Sir M. Sausse.—The man has too much intelligence and collected 
tanner not to recollect or to know what he says he cannot answer. 

‘Witness continued.—Then the article may be in answer to the 
libel. I have read part of the book called the ‘* Debauched Guru.’’ 
It refers to Ras Mandali. I have read the article containing the 
libel; it reflects upon me. The article says, “You Mahirhjis, 
acting up to that commentary, defile the wives and daughters,” ete. 
This is libellous, though not directed ageinst me individually. 
Being charged with the immoralities of the Ras Mandali, I do 
not consider it libellous, because I do not understand what Ras 
Mendali means. The book of Harirdyaji is in Sanskrit. I hare 
never een it in Brij Bhéshé. I have heard of a work in Maréthi 
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by Jenérdhan Rimchandraji entitled “Biographies of Eminent Men.” 
‘The story of the 252 and of the 84 is not considered a book of 
authority in our sect. This book of songs was not published by me 
nor do I know if it was published by Govardhandfs. I don’t know 
if it is a libel on the defendant. Tho representation of a Mahér4j 
drawing a triumphant chariot over the prostrate bodies of the 
reformers does not refer to me; the printer must know who the 
Mahérdj is, 

Mahéraj.—No one should touch me. 

Sir M. Sausse.—I saw one attempt to touch you. 

Mohiréj.—I am afraid some of the persons going from behind 
might touch me. 

Mr, Anstey.—Why should you not be touched? I am not going 
to touch you. You are nota God. As for me I won't touch you 
with a pair of tongs. Mr. Hastings touched you the first day. 

‘Witness proceeded. ‘The chicf temple of our sect is that of Shri- 
néthji at Kénkroli. An image thence was not stolen by my father 
or grandfather, who sat on the gddi at Surat. I have aever gone on 
@ pilgrimage to that temple, although I was seven years abroad. 
The Mahardj reccives presents and contributions from the Vaish- 
navas. Fines are also levied, the money received by way of fine 
being eventually applied to the use of the Thékurji. I am not a 
Beahwachéri ; I was one before my marriage. I am not a Sanydsi. 

"Tbeliove in Purna Purushottam. Purna Purushottam (Perfect God) 
is applied as a title to the Maharijae, as “My Lord” is applied to 
the judges, I don’t know if the gurus of other sects are swung in 
a swing like the Mahérajés, I have never seen the water from 
4 Mahérdj’s Jangoti rinsed and drunk by the Vaishnavas. The 
juthan (remnants of food) left by the Mabfrdjis is caten liko that 
of all other gurus. It is the custom in all sects of Hindus. It is 
written that the Brahmins should partake of the leavings of the 
gurus’ food. I don’t know if there is a prohibition in Manu. We 
give for the purpose of being thrown away the leavings of our 
pén-sopéti, They may be eaten by some persons. The Mahéréj 
applies his foot to the eyes of a dying person to relieve him from 
ein; no fee is paid for this. I don’t know if the gurus of any 
other sect do this. Mules, females, and children apply and wash 
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with saffron water and sccnted oils the bodies of the Mahéréjas. 
I don’t allow my followers to eat the dust of my feet: I don't know 
if other Mahérdjas allow it. Lights are waved round the Mah4réjav’ 
heads. All this is enjoined in the Shastras; I don’t know whut 
Shéstra. The wooden shoes of my ancestors ate worshipped, as also 
of other Mab4rdjis. My shoea are not worshipped. I do not go 
into private rooms to receive presonts of fruit and sweetmeats from 
female devotees. I don’t know if others do it. Vaishnavas bring 
them and present them to the Thékurji and we then receive them. 
I don’t know if other Mahéréjés go into private rooms for this 
purpose. Female devotecs do not sing songs of a licentious cha- 
racter in the presence of the Mahdnijés; songs of various kinds are 
sung. Gull is thrown by tho Mahérajis on the persons of all 
devotees, not expressly on the persons of females. The guru is 
to be worshipped in the same way as the image of Thikurji, which 
represents God, I have not read in the ‘‘ Gura Seré” that all the 
Vallabhichirya Goadijis are to bo considered as incarnations of God. 
Ever since I arrived at u proper age I have told my followers not to 
believe in this doctrine. Before my admonition, the doctrine was 
believed in by some persons in Bombay, not the majority. I ean. 
not remember the names of any one ‘person whom I instructed not 
to believe in the doctrine. Did I eay yesterday that I did not know 
whether any one regarded the Mahirajis to be incarnations of God’? 
Perhaps I did. I do not know if I swore to that effect. 

Sir M. Sausse: Tell him the Court has taken down clearly what 
he said. 

‘Witness: E don’t recollect it. 

Sir M, Sausse: Oh! his memory is very short; but the Court 
has taken down exactly what he said. 

‘Witness proceeded : The Vaishnavas believe their obligations to 
their gurus to be greater than their obligation to God. The Vaish- 
navas are not allowed to touch the image; and they can make 
offerings through the Mab4rajis or the Bréhmins who bathe or wash 
their bodies inside the temple. I believe that by Br&éhma-sam- 
bandha the sizs of the eleven organs (including those of ——} are 
washed away. 1 don’t know if it is the doctrine of my soot that 
Vaishnavas should not divulge the secrete of the guru. It is good 
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among other things not to ece the faults of others. Iam a Brab-. 
min; you may think I have not the physical appearance of one. 
My ancestors were Telingé Brihmins; they were not exeommuni- 
cated. We take their daughters in marriage, but don’t give any. 
With reference to Telings Bréhmins in this country, we intermarry 
with them. I don’t know if thoy aro very poor; they are called 
Bhatji. They are not excommunicated for giving their daughters 
- to the Mahdrajis. Sometimes wo find it necessary to give sums of 
money when the parents of the bride are poor. Manu prohibits the 
selling of daughters; I don’t know of any prohibition against aclling 
marriages. I believe the Mabirdjis to be innocent of adultery; if 
thoy are guilty thereof, they don’t deserve the rank of guru. 
Krachneréyaji, my cousin, has married the daughter of a Teling’ 
Brahmin. I don’t know of any scandals about him and a widow 
devotee. I don’t know if his son Gokuluchhavaji was expelled by 
a Réjf from his territory. Vallabhji Mahirij was expelled by the 
other Mahirdjis for interfering in a dispute between a father and 
his eon, I don’t know of any scandals connected with him. I was 
the first Mahiréj to go to Daman; I went there through ignorance. 
There is a prohibition made by Maharijis against going there. I 
don’t know if the prohibition was, that a Mahdrdj was killed under 
the lash for larceny by order of the Portuguese government. Vithu- 
leshji Mahér4j was under surveillance at Patni; he was accused of 
sorcery. I don’t know if he was accused of poisoning the Raja. I 
don’t know of Vrujpdlji Mahdréj looting the houses of his devotes 
at Lakhpat Bandar. I loft Surat on a pilgrimage for seven years. 
There was no charge of rapo ever made against me. 1 hear it this 
moment. I don’t remember if I was asked about it the day before 
yesterday. I have heard of the daughter of Pitimbar Pop. There 
was no charge against me of having defiled her. I was not taken 
before the Surat magistrate on that charge twelve or fourteen years 
ago. I have no knowledge of such a charge having been compro- 
mised for me by the then Sheristadér of Surat. I have not sum- 
moned any brother Mahérdjis to give evidence on my behalf. None 
of the Mehirdjés intimated to me that he cannot deny the adulteries 
of the Mahérijds in this Court, because the fact is too notorious. 
The son of one Mahéréj is at present in Bombay. Except myself, 
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all other Mohdréjis have left Bombay. I don’t know of a disturb- 
ance near Jivanji’s temple three months after my arrival in Bombay. 
I don’t know Lakhmibéi, the danghter of Thaévar Mulji. I did not 
know her fifteen years ago. Up to the time of the discussion on the 
subject of re-marriage, I was on good terms with the. defendant, 
who praised me in his newspaper. I did not prohibit the Vaish- 
navas from subscribing to defendant's paper. I don’t know of 
having published any handbills against the Satya Prakdsh being 
eubsoribed to. I have heard of the Bhattid conspiracy case. I have 
not arranged with the other Mahérdjas to shut the temples against 
those Vaishnavas who might give evidence against me in this casr. 
I don’t remember if Parbhudis told me that he managed the 
Bhiittié case. I either heard or read somewhere that Parbhudés 
took some message to one Gopaldds, and that the latter gave evi- 
dence of the visit and message. I heard also a rumour to that 
effect. I first spoke to Parbhudas on the subject during the trial of 
the Bhattid conspiracy case. Parbhudds camo to me to Surat to 
call me hore. I spoke to him then. He told me of the “bando- 
bast” which was made here. I eaid, ‘‘ What is the necessity or 
object of making this ‘bandobast?’?” He said they must know, I 
did not authorise him to-conduct or assist in the management of the 
case. There were no consultations between the nine conspirators ai 
my house. One or two of them came to my house. The “bandobast”’ 
waa in reference to the offering of virgin daughters, but I don’t 
know for what case it was. I heard of the Banid “bandobast” from a 
number of persons who came to me and said what they had heard 
in thie court. I never reproved Parbhudds for his part in the 
making of the “bandobast;” he did neither right nor wrong. I 
believe what Lakhmidis has stated against me must be false; be- 
cause if he sew me commit any immoral act, he would not have 
continued visiting me. I have never been guilty of adultery 
or immorslities. I took the heating medicines at Hyderabéd, 
where I was sick. I took dry ginger, black pepper, chillies, 
ete., aud these produced internal heat. With the exception of six 
or seven months, my wife was with me on my pilgrimage. About 
four or five years before 1909, I travelled without the society of my 
wife, who had then died. (To Sir Joseph Arnould.) Neither of 
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my wives was with me at Beyt. (To Sir M. Sausse.) I once tra- 

. yelled five years, in the course of which I went to Jaypor to call 
my wife. I was away from Surat for two years, in the course of 
which I proceeded to Beyt. I have married two wives. I married 
before I set-out for Beyt, and was away for two years from my second 
wife, who wes then of the age of nine or nine and a half years, 
She came to live with me at the age of thirteen. 

(Re-examined.) There was no meeting held at my house on 
Tuesday evening for the purpose of a consultation. It is a common 
form of salutation among Hindus to apply to each other, at a 
meeting, the names of Ram and Purushottem, although they may 
not be the real names of the persons addressed. There ere two 
seats of Déudji, who established them and also worshipped them in 
common with others, All the sacred books of my sect are in 
Sanskrit; they are regarded as authorities oven in Brij Bhéshé, if 
they correspond with the Sanskrit originals, All the Mahérijéa are 
e2-oficio Presidents of the Vaishnave Dharm-prasérak Society, or the 
Society for the Propagation of the Vaishnava religion. Since my 
arrival from Surat, I have made exertions to propagate the Vaishnava 
religion. I was asked in reference to the specific offence of several 
Mahérijés. I heard them for the first time in court yesterday. I 
have heard of thoso offences through several prints also; not of my 
relatives in particular, but of the Mahérdjds generally. I heard of 
the charges for the first time yesterday brought againat the Mabé- 
rijds generally, I heard of the charges for the first time yesterday 
brought egainst the Mahir4jés by name. The “ Debauched Guru” 
ig not a book of authority in my sect; it is a lampoon. It is 
believed in by persons who are our enemies. The Mahérdjas have 
authority to outeaste any one from the sect, with the approval of the 
members of the sect. Without such spproval, no one can be 
excommunicated. The Mab4rdj has power to prevent a person from | 
coming to the temple over which he hes jurisdiction. All the 
Mahérdjés can combine to prevent a person from coming to any of 
the temples, Such a combination, however, bas not taken placo 
within my knowledge- 

To Sir M. Sausse.—I have said that edultery is a great sin 
according to the Shéstras of my sect. The recommendation in the 
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essay, already referred to, which I approved of, is not to commit 
adultery, but to love God with love akin to what is called adulterine 
love, Adulterine passion is intense love, and the same intensity of 
love should be shown towards God. Such love towards God is very 
good; towards a strange woman, it is bad. Such an illustration is 
given in the Bhégavat. (Sir M. Sausse.) Tell him that we are 
under the impression that, when asked before, he could not name 
any Sh&stra which contained such an illustration. (Witness.) I 
do not remember. I believe it is stated in the Bhagavat that love 
should be entertained towards God akin to the love of the gopis. 
(To Sir Joseph Arnould.) I said that God is to be gained by 
worshipping him in any form or manner. 
Mahér4j (on retiring).—‘'1 bless your lordships!”” 


JUDGMENT 


Ov naz Sorneme Count or Bousay ux tHe Mantads Linet Case. 


(Judgment of Sir Matthew Sausse.) 


Thia is on action on the case for the publication of a falee and 
malicious libel in the form of an editorial article that appeared on 
the 2let October, 1860, in a Gujariti newspaper published in 
Bombay called the Satya Prakash or the “ Light of Truth.” 

The publication is as follows :— 


“In the Puriys and other Shéstras of the Hindus it is stated that in the 
Kali-yug there will arise felee roligions and heresies, and impostors and heretics 
will cause adverse persuasions cad adverse religious systems to be established. 
According to the Ifindu Shistras five thousand years have now passed away since 
‘the commencement of the Kali-yug. From the Hindu Shastras themselves it is 
demonstrated that during this period of fire thousand ycars as many new per- 
suasions and religious ystems as havo arisen among the Hindns, should all be 
considered spurious heresies. Now, four hundred years have not ox yet elapsod 
since tho birth of Vallabh, the progeuitor of the Mahfrhjts. In the buoks of the 
Vaishnava persuasion it is writtun that the birth of Vullabhichérya took place on 
ith Vaisikh Vad of Samvant, 1535, the day of the week Sunday ; since this 
event 381 years have elapscé to this duy, and since the beginning of the Kali-yug 
five thousand years have passed. The suet of VallabhichGrya then originated 
with the Kali-yug itself. In the same way as the followers of Dédu, the followers 
of Sidhu, the Ramsnchi, tho Raménandi, the Shejanadi and other accts arose; so 
the eect of Vallabhacharya arose ; all these sects have arisen in the Kali-yug, 
therofore according to the declarations of the Hindu Shistras they must be 
heterodox. ‘ 

“Jadanbthji Mahér6j says that in the samo way ax somo one goes from tho 
gates of the fort to proceed to Wialkeshwar and some one to Bycullé, so exactly 
the original coutwes of the Veds and the Parisne have gone forward, havo divergei) 
into different ways. What a deceitful proposition this is. Out of one religious 
aystom ten or fifteen by-ways must not branch of. The course of religion and of 
morala aust be ono only. What necessity is there to quit the straight road by 
which to go to Walkesbwar, and take the circuitous road to Byculla? Egoh 
sectary has made every other sectary a buretic, and une bas scattured dust upon 
the other; what then is the necessity for acting thus? But we have alrosdy made 
‘known that a» regards the ‘wespons with which the Mahardj has come forth tu 
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dofond himself, those very weapons will oppose the Mehiréj, and annoy him, 
The MabérGj considers the Hindu Shistras as the work of God; ho cannot then 
‘ageert thet any particular statement of the Hindu Shastras in false. The said 
Mahér4j cannot alloge that the statement that in tho Kali-yug heretical opiniona’ 
‘Will ariso is false. Thun like several other socts, the eect of the MabarSjas bas 
arisen in tho Kali-yug, consequently it is established by the Hindu Shastras that 
it is a false and heretical one. 

“'The sect of the MahGréjés is heretical and one delusive to simple people; 
that is proved by the gonuine books of the Veds, the Purins, otc., according to 
what is intimeted above. Not only this, but also from the works composed by 
the Muhirdjés, it is proved that the Mahirjas have raised up nothing but a new 
horeay and disorder, Behold with regard to the subject of Brahma how Gokul- 
nothji has amplided the original stanza, whut a commentary he has made:— 


aarerdt aa arreqaae adegues wrdrgardrrafa a- 
aieitfirry write ard aarda wer werent arf arent 
merited: 090 a 


«Consequently before he himsclf has enjoyed her, he should make over his 
own married wife (to the MabGrdj) und he should also make over (to him) his 
sons and daughtors. After having got murtied, he should before having 
himself onjoyed his wife make un offering of her (to the Mehardj); after which 
he should apply her to his own use.’ 

“Alas! whut u heresy this is, what a sham this is, and what a delusion this is! 
‘We ask Jadundthji Maharaj in what Vod, in what Puig, in what Shastra, and 
in what law book it is written that one's married wife should be made over to u 
Mahirgj or to a religious preceptor befuro being cujoyed, Not only one’s wife, 
but one’s daughter also is tu be made over! Alas! in writing this, our pen will 
not move on, Wo are scized with utter disgust and agitation. ‘To render blind 
people who see with their cyes and to throw dust in their cyes, and in the name 
of religion and under the pretence of religion to enjoy their tender maidens, wives 
and daughters, than thia what groster heresy and what greater deceit? In the 
Koli-yug many other heresies and many eects have arisen besides that of 
Vallabhichérya, hut no other sectaries have ever perpotrated such shameleamess, 
subtilty, immodesty, rascality, and deecit as have the sect of the Mubtrajis. 
‘When we use such sovero terms as thest, our simple Hindu friends are wrath with 
us, and in consequence of that wrath of theirs, we huve had and have much to 
endure. But when, throwing dust in the eyes of simple people, tho Mahtr6jias 
‘write in their books about enjoying the teuder maidens,—the peoples’ wives aud 
daughterg—and they enjoy them accordingly, great flames «pring up within our 
fuside, our pen at once becomes heated on fire, and we huve to grieve over our 
‘Hindu friends and over their weak powors of reflection. 

 Jadunsthji MahGrdj has commencod issuing a smail work stylod “The Propa- 
gator of our own Religiou;” wo ask him, In what way do you wizh to effect the 
propagation of religion? Your ancestors having scatterod dust in the eyes of 
simple poople, made them bliaid. Do you wish to make thom see, or, taking a 
falao pride in the upholding of your religion, do you wish to delude simple peuple 
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still more? Jadunéthji Mah&réj, ehould you wish to propagate or to spread abroad 
religion, then do you personally adopt a virtuous course of conduct and admonish 
your other Mehfr6jis. As long ss the preceptors of religion shall themselves 
‘appear to be immersed in the son of licentiousness, for #o long they shall not be 
competent to convey religious exhortation. Gokulndthji having composed the 
commentary abovementioned, has attached to your Vaishnava pormussion a great 
Dlot of ink. Let that be first removed. Scorn the writer of the commentary. 
{Oh, you] Mabérijés, acting up to that commentary, defile the wives and 
daughters of your devotees. Desist from that and destroy ut once immorality 
uch as that of the company at Bas festival, As long ea you shall not do 0, for 
xo long you cannot give religious admonition, and propagate your own religious 
faith; do you be pleased to be assured of that.” 





This publication may be divided under four heads: 

latly. So far as it characterizes the sect of Vallabhachérya, as 
heretical in respect of the ancient Hindu religion. 

2ndly, As it attributes to the Mahirijds aa the spiritual heads of 
the sect, the inculeation of heretical and immoral doctrines. 

Srdly. As it charges the Mahardjas as a body with immoral prac- 
tices under the pretence of religion. 

4thly. So far as it charges the plaintiff individually with the 
practice of immorality with the females of his sect. 

The plaintiff complains that theso several charges are false and 
malicious, and that they have been published of, and injuriously 
affect, him,—in his individual character as 9 member of society at 
large, in his religious character and conduct as a Brihmin, as a 
Mahéraj, as a Hindu high priest and as a member of the sect of 
Vallabhichérya. 

He claims damages for the injury done to him in these several 
characters which he claims to fill. 

The defendants have pleaded several pleas. 

Firstly. Not guilty. 

Secondly. That the Mahérajis are not preceptors of the Hindu 
religion, 

Thirdly. That they are not the heads or chiefs of the Brahmins. 

Fourthly. That the plaintiff was not a Hindu priest of high: caste 
or a preceptor of the Hindu religion. 

Fifthly. That the sect of Vallabhacharya is not an ancient sect, 


and that it holds doctrines repugnant to the doctrines of the ancient 
Hindu religion. 
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Sizthly. That the translation of the latter portion of the libel as 
rendered in the plaint, was not correct. 

Seventhly. That the charges made by the defendants in the pub- 
lication were all true. 

Eighthly. The same plea in a general form. 

The plaintiff joined issue on the firat six pleas, and replied ‘ De 
injuria,” to the seventh and eighth. 

The seventh plea was of very great length; it set out various 
points of doctrine, from books alleged to be of religious authority in 
the sect of Vallabh&chérya and relied upon those passages as justify- 
ing the publication in charging heresy and immorality of doctrine 
against the Mahérajis and the sect. It also put in issue various 
facta and circumstances as proof of the evil reputation of the Mahd- 
rajds as a body for immorality, and it finally charged specifie acts of 
personal immorality to have been eommitted by the plaintiff. 

The Court have been thus compelled to receive evidence at great 
length upon controverted points of doctrine amongst the members of 
that sect, and to receive it in great part through the unsatisfactory 
medium of translations of isolated passages from works in Sanskrit 
or Brij-Bhishé, which are practically dead languages and not pro- 
vided for in tho translators’ department. 

For the plaintiff there were examined thirty-one witnesses and 
for the defendants thirty-one. The case was contested with all the 
obstinacy and acrimony which generally characterize caste and reli- 
gions disputes, when they unfortunately force themselves into e court 
of law. The trial was thus prolonged to a most unusual length, 

Publication by the defendants has been admitted, Upon the evi- 
dence, I entertain no doubt that the alleged libel has been correctly 
tvanslated into English as it appears upon the plaint and think as 60 
translated that the latter portion contains matter highly defamatory 
of the plaintiff. It substantially singles him out by name and thus 
directly charges him with leading « licentious and immoral life, and 
with defiling the wives and daughters of his devotees. It then calle 
upon the plaintiff to desist from those practices and ends by assuring 
him that unless he does so, he cannot give religious admonition or 
propagate his own religion. The applicability of that portion of the 
publication to the plaintiff has been controverted to some extent. 
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A very intelligent witness, Dr. Bhén D4ji, stated after some con- 
sideration that he understood the latter part as a “ general expostu- 
lation” with the Mahérijis as a class and “that any intelligent 
reader would so understand it,” and afterwards that “he did not 
think it alluded to the plaintiff.’ However he qualified that evi- 
dence in the ond by stating to the Court “that he could not say 
that the plaintiff was excluded,” that with his knowledge of the 
plaintiff's antecedents “he did include him amongst those who were 
charged with defiling tho wives and daughters of his devotees,” and 
his last answer was “that as 2 reader not knowing the plaintiff's 
antecedents he would consider it doubtful whether he was included or 
not.” Now, if a writer expresses himself either through design or 
negligence in such a manuer as to render it doubtful in the minds 
of one class of readcrs whether the defamatory matter applies to a 
person named; but leave no doubt whatever on the minds of others, 
that it docs so apply, the writer must abide by the consequences, 
and if otherwiso liable he must answer in damages for the injury he 
has done to the person so defamed. Libcls are to be construed 
according to the plain and ordinary sense of tho language in which 
they are written, and the suggestion of a possible construction by 
which the party complaining might not be included is not to relieve 
the libeller from responsibility. 

The defence made at the bar, that the libellous matter was not 
intended to apply to tho plaintiff individually is scarcely consistent 
with the reply which the defendants made to the complaint by the 
plaintiff in April, 1861 : when the latter called for a contradiction of 
and apology for tho statements “so far as they relate to the alleged 
improper conduct ascribed to himself,” the reply of the dofendants 
‘was through the columns of their newspaper that they saw nothing 
to require ‘ explanation, alteration, or apology.” 

Then holding the publication to be libellous and consequently 
malicious, I have next to consider the defence relied upon under the 
plea of not guilty, viz., That the defamatory matter was published 
under circumstances which formed a justifying occasion. 

A “justifying ocousion” has been defined in very clear terms by 
Baron Parke in Toogood v. Spyring, 1 Compton, Meeson, and Roscoe. 
He states it to be “the publication of defamatory matter, honestly 
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made by a person in the ‘discharge of some public or private duty, 
whether legal or moral, or in the conduct of his own affairs in 
matters where his interest is concerned.” In such cases the occasion 
prevents the inference of ‘‘malice” and he goes on to say “‘ that 
if fairly warranted by any reasonable occasion, or exigency, and 
honestly made, such communications are protected for common econ- 
venience and welfare of society, and the law has not restricted the 
right to make them within any narrow limits.” 

The effect of the existence of a “justifying occasion” is to nega- 
tive malice both in fact as well as in law, either of which is neces- 
sary to maintain an action of libel. The difference between malice 
in fact and malice in law is laid down in Bromage v. Prosser, where 
the former is defined to be “il? will against a person,” aud malice 
in law “a wrongful act done, intentionally, without legal justifica- 
tion or excuse.” And in Duncan v. Thwaitee, 3 Barnwell and 
Cresswell, Chief Justice Abbot further defines’ the meaning of the 
word ‘malice,’ when he says the use of the word “ malicious” in 
declaration of libel is “rather to exclude a supposition that the 
publication had been made in some innocent occasion, than for any 
other purpose.” 

In cases of this kind, when tried before a jury, it is their province 
to find whether the communication was made bond fide or not, and if 
in the affirmative, it becomes the duty of the judge, as a matter of 
Jaw, to decide whether the occasion of the publication was such as 
to rebut the inference of malice, or, in accordance with the definition 
in Bromage v. Prosser, whether there was any “legal justification or 
excuse” for the ‘‘ wrongful act.” 

T have thus to investigate and decide, first, whether the publication 
was made bond jide by the defendants, and next, if it were, whether 
then a legal justification or excuso is to be found in the surrounding 
ciroumstances proved in this case for the libel upon private character 
which the publication contains. In the present case I see no reuson 
to doubt that the defendant entered into this controversy with the 
honest purpose of exposing to public reprobation doctrines which he 
conscientiously believed to be subversive of social morality, and so 
far as he has commented on these doctrines, I eee no ground for 
complaint. I consider his strictures not to have in avy degree 
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exceeded the “ licentions comment,” as it has been termed, which is 
allowable upon matters more immediately affecting public interests, 
and I have no doubt that matters affecting the morelity of a con- 
siderable portion of the public are undoubtedly matters of that 
description, But the question remains, whether under all the 
circumstances the defendants were justified in leaving the region of 
commentary altogether, and in making a direct charge upon the 
plaintiff's private character, by accusing him of having been engaged 
in the practice of defiling the wives and daughters of his devotees 
under the pretence of religion. I thought the law on this subject 
was very clear, but in deference to some difficulty which my brother 
Arnould feels, I shall examine it at greater length than I would 
otherwise have considered necessary. 

Now, eo far as the plaintiff is concerned, the case stands thus: 
The plaintiff was practically a stranger to Bombay prior to July, 
1860, when he arrived. At first he united in come reformatory 
views of the defendants and others with reforence to female education 
‘and re-marriage of widows, but was supposed to have in part seceded 
from them after. He set on foot a pamphlet or periodical called 
“The Propagator of our own Religion,” and invited extrancous or it 
may be hostile criticism and disoussion upon tho views it placed 
before the public. On the 2ist October, 1860, the libel appears, 
and the plaintiff is charged in it with conduct which, if true, ought 
to deprive him of the respect of, and indeed communion with, the 
members of any civilized community. 

The defendant, Karsandés Mulji, was not personally acqueinted 
with the plaintiff, nor was he, according to his own admission, per- 
sonally acquainted with any act of immorality committed by the 
plaintiff or any other Maharaj, but prior to the libel, one Lalehankar, 
an intimate friend of his, volunteered the information that the 
plaintiff bore a bad character for morality in Bombay, in Surat, and 
in other places in the Mofussil, where Lélshonkar had been. LAl- 
shankar was a native of, and an annual visitor to, Surat, where the 
plaintiff had a temple. So far as the plaintiff was individually 
concerned, that was all the information respecting his alleged: 
immoral practices that the defendants possessed at the time of the 
libel, It docs not appear that the defendants took any pains to 
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taake inquiries into the truth of these general charges, but rested 
aatisfled with the statements of LAlsharkar, The defendant Kar- 
‘sandds states that it was after the commencement of the action he 
‘began to make inquiries into the plaintiff's private lifo. In addition, 
the defendaut, who was originally a member of the Vallabhicharya 
sect, appears to have entertained for ten or twelve years the belief 
that the Mahérdjés as a body were guilty of adulterous practices 
amongst ‘their fomale devotees. That belief appears to have been 
founded upon general rumours in the sect, and upon a resolution 
passed by the Bhéttid easte in 1855, to put a stop to such alleged 
practices, by preventing their females from going to the temple of 
the Mahfréjés; and also upon reiterated charges of immoral and 
licentious conduct made against the Mahéréjés, as a body, by news- 
papers, pamphlets, and periodicals, from 1855 until somo months 
prior to the publication of the libel. The defendant’s conviction 
appears to have been also influenced by the discovery in 1860 of a 
commentary by Gokulnéthji, which appeared to the defendant to 
give doctrinal sanction to the immoral practices which he had pre- 
viously believed to be existing among the body of the Mohérdjas. 
It appears, however, from Dr. Bhéu Daji’s evidence, that he has 
personally known some few Mahdréjés, whom he described as men 
of unspotted character and of piety, and good men. Apply then the 
test of Baron Parke in Zoogood v. Spyring to these circumstances,— 
Were the defendants, in making this defamatory charge on the 
private character of plaintiff through the columns of @ newspaper, 
discharging any legal or moral public duty, or any legal or moral 
private duty; or was the publication made in conduct of his own 
affairs in matters whore his interest was concerned? There was 
clearly no legal duty, cither public or private, cast upon the 
defendants to do so. Nor was there any moral duty, publie or 
private, cast upon them to make that communication to the public 
beyond what might press upon any other individual who had heard 
a bad character of the plaintiff for morality end believed that report 
to be true. It would be a novel and a dangerous doctrine to lay 
down, that every editor of a newspaper, or any one who had the com- 
mand of ita columns, should be justified, oven without inquiry, in 
-making specific charges of a most defamatory character against the 
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private life of’ individuals, simply because he had heard them snd 
honestly believed them to be true, and that from their character it 
‘would be conducive to public morality to publish them. Were such 
a doctrine to prevail, it should be maintained indcpendently of the 
actual truth of the charges; and property in private character, 
which the law protects so jealously, might be ruthlessly swept away 
without redress, In my opinion there is but one plea which can 
serve as a defence to a libel published as the prosent hae been, viz. : 
that the charges contained in the libel are true. This principle is, 
supported by the view taken by Chamber J. in Rogers v. Clifton, 
3 Bosanquet and Puller, 587, and is cited with approbation by Mr. 
Justice Cresswell in Coxhead v. Richards, 2 C. B., and I think it is 
farther sustained by the decision and dicta of tho judges in Parts v. 
Levi, 9 Weekly Reporter, which was cited to show that the doctrine 
of “‘justifiablo occasion” has been extended to publications in news~ 
papers as well as to those which come under the ordinary term of 
“confidential or privileged communications.” But that case upon 
examination will be found to range iteclf under tho class of cases 
which from Zabbart v. Tipper, 1 Campbell, down to the present 
time, have upheld the right of public comment end criticism, upon 
documents submitted to the public consideration. ‘The plaintiff in 
Paris v, Levi published on advertisement calling the attontion of 
servants to the fact that he was offering unprecedentedly high prices 
for articles that sortants were in the habit of selling out of their 
masters’ establishment; this advertisement was commented upon by 
a heading of ‘‘ Inducement to servants to rob their masters.’ There 
waa no charge against the plaintiff of robbing any one, but simply 
that the tendency of his advertisement to the public was to lead 
dishonest servants to pilfer for the purpose of taking advantage of 
these unusually high prices. If made bond fide, the comment does 
not appear to execed what might reasonably be allowed, and it was 
60 held at the trial. It afterwards came before the full Court, prin- 
cipally on the ground of misdirection. With the direction of Chief 
Justice Erle, as reported in that case, I fully concur. Treating the 
case as one of comment, he said that tho plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover unless he established that the defendant was actuated by 
malice; that the law, however, did not require that the plaintitf, 
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should show personal malice or ill will in the sense of private 
hatred; but that the defamatory publication was published without 
any of those causcs which the law considers will justify them. 
“Such causes excuse the publication, because they shew the party 
‘was not actuated by any corrupt or malicious motives in saying that 
which tends to defame the character of another.” But in criticism 
on matters which have been published by the complaining party, 
Lord Ellenborough laid down in a case where a journal had criticised 
books which had been published dangerous to morality, ‘ that 
liberty of criticism must be allowed, or we should neither have 
purity of taste or of morality; that publication I shall never 
consider as a libel, which has for its object, not to injure the 
reputation of any one, but to correct misrepresentation of fact, or to 
censure what is hostile to morality.” That if the jury found their 
verdict for the defendant, it must be on the principle eo laid down. 
That had the defondant said one word against the plaintiff with 
reference to the plaintiff’s private character, he would have felt 
himself bound to say “‘ there was no excuse of the publication,” 

So Byles J. says: “The real question was, Does the comment go 
beyond what is sanctioned by law? was there a reflection on the 
plaintiff's private character?” And Keating J. states, “ Now it is 
conceded that a newspaper is justified, nay it is rather incum- 
bent on them to comment freely on any publication. I see no distinc- 
tion between this handbill and any other publication for comment. 
Yet that te not to degenerate into imputations of « personal character. 
‘What was said at the trial wes ‘That though a fair comment could 
be privileged, yot if of a personal character it would not.’ The 
direction was perfectly right.” In Carr v. Hood, 1 Campbell, Lord 
Ellenborough eaid: “ Shew me an attack on the moral character of the 
plaintiff, or any attack upon his character unconnected with his author- 
ship, and I shall be as ready as any judge that ever sat hore to protect 
him; but I cannot hear of malice on account of turning writers into 
ridicule.” Thus from Zubbart v. Zipper and Carr v. Hood, from 1808 
down to 1860 when Paris v. Let was decided, defamation of private 
character in public journals, has been treated as ordinarily beyond 
the pale of “justifying occasion ;” and I see nothing in the present 
case to take it out of that principle. ‘The selection of a public news- 
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paper as the medium for matter defamatory of private character 
is one of the strongest proofs of such malice and will withdraw the 
protection of a “justifying occasion.” 

It was also contended that the defendant Karsandés Mulji was 
justified in publishing the libel by reason of the private interest 
which he had as a member of the sect of Vallabhachérya in pro- 
tecting it from the corruption of such immorality as was charged 
against the plaintiff; but I much doubt on the defendant’s evidence 
whether he can be considered to be a member of that sect: whatever 
force there might be in such an argument is taken away by the 
mode of publication having quite exceeded the bounds suited to the 
occasion. Had he taken means to have convened a mecting of the 
sect, and so published to the members interested the dofamatory 
matter concerning one of their spiritual heads with a view to 
investigation, perhaps he might have had some colour for the 
defence; but the defendant selected a public newspaper, and without 
any provious inquiry published the defamatory matter, not to the 
parties interested only, but to the whole world. For the above 
reason, I think the plaintiff is entitled to a verdict upon the plea of 
the general issue. 

I now proceed to consider the ples of justification. In commenting 
upon the evidence I will avoid as fur as practicable any reiteration 
of its disgusting details, and deal with the credibility of the wit- 
nesses on general principles and in general terms. We are not now 
called upon to express any opinion as to whether the plea of justifi- 
cation covers the chargo in the libel. That plea, if proved, is on the 
record admitted to contain a sufficient answer, and itis with it alone 
we have now to deal. 

The text upon which this libel was founded is 9 commentary by 
Gokulndthji Mah4r4j, upon a work composed by his grandfather 
‘Vallabhachérya, the founder of this sect. In the Sanskrit original, 
the name of the person to whom an offering of wives and daughters, 
ete., is to be made is not mentioned; and upon the evidence there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the offering was to be made to 
“Purushottam,” which is a mame for the Supreme Being. The 
compiler of a amall work in Gnujardti, entitled “ Biographical 
Sketches of ancient Hindu suthors” {and in which he gives an 
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account of the various religious sects in India) actirig upon his own 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language and upon his own construction 
of this passage, introduced the word ‘Achérya” to represent the 
name of the person to whom this offeting was to be made. That 
word appears to be one of very general and undefined application in 
various Hindu sects, but in the Vallabhéchérya sect it is eynony- 
mous with guru or spiritual guide, and is one of the- hundred and 
more names applied to the Mahérdjés. The term “ Purushottam,” 
#.6., Supreme Being or Lord, is also one of the names by which they 
are addressed. The defendant took his text as it appeared in a 
Marthi translation of the Gujaréti work, changing “ Achérya” into 
. Mahéraj.” He had no means of consulting the original, as hoe 
‘was not acquainted with Sanskrit, and there is no apparent reason 
to doubt that he relied on the accuracy of the compiler in introduc- 
ing the word ‘ Achfrya” into the text. It is not necessary to 
inquire, and it would perhaps be hazardous fo offer an opinion 
upon, what the intention of Gokulndthji was in making use of those 
words, but it appears abundantly from works of recognised autho- 
thority, written by other Mahéréjés, and from existing popular 
belief in the Vallabhachérya sect, that Vallabhdchirya is believed 
to have been an incarnation of the god Krishna, and that the Maba- 
rdjés, as descendants of Vallabhichdrya, have claimed and received 
from their followers the like character of incarnation of that god, by 
hereditary succession. The Mahdrdjés have been sedulons in iden- 
tifyiug themselves with the god Krishna by means of their own 
writings and teachings and by the similarity of ceremonies of wor- 
ehip and addressea'which they require to be offercd to themselves 
by their followers, All songs connected with tho god Krishna, 
which were brought before us were of an amorons character, and it 
appeared that songs of a corrupting end liccatious tendency, both in 
idea and expression, are sung by young females to the Maharéjaa, 
upon festive occasions, in which they are identified with the god, in 
his most licentious aspect. In these songs, as well as in atories, 
both written and traditional, which latter are troated as of a reli- 
gious character in the sect, the subject of sexual intercourse is most 
prominent. Adultery is made familiar to the minds of all; it is no 
where discouraged or denounced; but, on the contrary, in some of 
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thé stories, those persons who have committed that great moral and 
social offence are commended, and in one of thom, the actors are 
awarded the highest position in the heaven of the Vaishnavas, 
although for some attention paid on one occasion to the clearing of 
a temple of the god. The love and subserviency inculcated by the 
Hindu religion to be due in a spiritual sense to the Supreme Being 
has been by those corrupt teachings materialised, and to a large 
extent transferred to those who claim to be his living incarnations. 
It is said to be ceremonially effected by a mystic rite or dedica~ 
tion of “mind,” “property,” and “body” (or man, dhan, and 
tan), which is mado in childhood by males, but by females in 
tho ceremony of marriage, and a popular belief appears to oxist to a 
considerable extent that this dedication confers upon the Mahiréjés 
absolato rights over the “minds,” “properties,” and “ bodies” of 
their followers. The Mahérijés, however, appear upon the evi- 
dence to have undoubtedly availed themsclves of the existence of 
those impressions to gratify licentious propensities and a love of 
gain. These doctrines and practices are opposed to what we know 
of the original principles of the aucient Hindu religion which are 
said to be found in the Veds. They recognise no incarnations, but 
tho well known avatdr and the Hindu code of law and morals 
equally inculcate chastity in females before marriuge, and fidclity 
in the marriego stato. Therefore, so far as we may be called upon 
to express an opinion upon this part of the plea, the defendant has 
tuccessfully shown that the doctrines of the Vallabhdcharya sect are 
in those respects contrary to those of the ancicnt Hindu religion. 
He has proved that the Mah4rijis claimed to be and are considered. 
and worshipped by a considerable portion of the accts as gods or 
incarnations of God; and he has, we think, established that this 
superstition has led to a Iamentable want of moral fecling in the 
Vallabhichérya sect, and to the practice of gross immoralities. It 
is to the crodit of the plaintiff, that in his evidence he has.disavowed 
for himself any claim to be considered as an incarnation of God. 
He stated that he had so informed his followers, but was unable to 
remember when, or to whom he addressed such advice. There was 
no other evidence offered of his having done so, but it appeared to 
establish the generality or strength of such a belief amongst the 
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followers of the Mahérdjés, when it became necessary for him to 
thus disavow that character. The next branch of this plea of justi- 
fication is that in which it is alleged that the immoral or licentious 
Practices of the Mahdréjas, as stated in the libel, were matters of 
notoriety in the Vallabhdchdrya sect a8 well as outside of it, that 
they had been denounced by their own followers, and by others in 
pamphlota, newspapers, and handbills published in all languages in 
Bombay. Several credible witucases of the Vallabh4chérya sect were 
examined, who deposed to the existence of that opinion in the sect, 
and in addition as evidence of the strength of that fecling, the de- 
fendants put in issue a resolution passed at a mecting of the Bhéttié 
caste in 1855 for the purpose of preventing the females going to 
worship at the temples, except at periods when the Mahdrdjds were 
personally occupied in tho performance of the worship of their god. 
That resolution was proved to have been come to, in consequence of 
its being believed that immoral practices were taking place between 
the Mahérdjfis and thcir female Bhéttid devotees, under colour of 
the latter going at night to perform worship at the Vallabhdéchérya, 
temples. Since that period, newspapers, pamphlcts, and handbills, 
in various languages, in Bombay havo very frequently denounced 
the pretensions of the Mahfrdjas to divinity, have charged them with 
the grossest immorality, have held them up as objects for public 
reprobation, and latterly, in 1859, have made use of the strongest 
and sometimes the coarsest terms, in describing their alleged profli- 
gacy of conduct and licentious vice. It also appeared in evidence 
that some Mabfirdjfs had committed acts of immorality and licen- 
tiousness to the knowledge of witnesses who deposed to them, and 
whose testimony I do not ace any reason to doubt. The plaintiff 
aud Jivanji Mahfréj in Bombay were stated in the plea to have 
admitted, in the presence of some of the members of the sect, the 
prevalence of the crime of adultery amongst their body, and also to 
havo said, that great difficulty would be experienced in checking it, 
as the Mahfrajés derived the greater portion of their incomes from 
female devotees, and that no other sufficient means were provided 
for their support. Jivanji Mahdrdj was not produced to contradict 
or explain these statements, although his name is mentioned in the 
ples in conuection with that fact, and the plea had been filed for 
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nine months before the triel. Tlie plaintiff denied the admission, 
‘but we feel no difficulty in discrediting that deniul, and in believing 
that the conveysation took place, The credibility of the witnesses 
who deposed to it was not impeached, and the cheracter of some of 
them wes suoh, that we do not feel at liberty to doubt their truth. 
‘We have therefore no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that 
this portion, also, of the plea has been satisfactorily proved. 

‘We now approach the Inst division of this plea, which so vitally 
affects the character of the plaintiff, not only for immorality of con- 
duct, but for truth on his oath in @ court of justices. Any one who 
‘was present at his examination, and the lengthened cross-examina- 
tion which he underwent for the greater part of three days, must 
feel that he is a man of great intelligence, and of considerable native 
attainments, Any contradiction to the testimony of other witnesses 
cannot have arisen from confusion or mistake; it must have been 
wilful and deliberate. He has contradicted in tho most direct terms 
every charge of personal immorality made against himeelf, every 
conversation approaching to an admission of immoral practices upon 
hia own part or of licentious conduct of other Mahérdjés. In a con- 
flict of evidence where thcro must bo a wilful false swearing on one 
side or the other, it is desirable to select some one material fact 
upon which there is a clear and direct collision, and through it to 
test the credibility of the witn mn one side or the other. The 
plea charged as evidence of the licentious character of the plaintiff, 
that in the year 1860, he was suffering from a malady contracted 
from immoral intercourse with females. The defendants produced 
two medical men who were consulted by the plaintif{—Drs. Bhin 
Déji and Dhirajrim Dalpatrim, Both are Graduates of the Grant 
Medical College, and the first at least long distinguished for his 
scientific, literary, and medical attainments. It is but justice to 
those gentlemen to say, that they only gave medical evidence, upon 
the Iegal compulsion which it was the duty of the Court to apply. 
Dr. Daji states that the plaintiff sent for him professionally, and in 
giving a description of his ailment, made use of a term of familiar 
and unmistakeable medical meaning, which, coupled with the history 
of ite origin, left no doubt in Dr. Déji's mind of the character of the 
disease. The plaintiff having then declined to submit to an ocular 
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examination, informed Dr. Daji that he would the next morning 
send Govardhandés to give more accurate details. Govardhandés 
was the confidential agent and manager for the plaintiff, and he next 
Morning gave a description and history fuller but in substance and 
terms identical with that already given by the plaintiff. This agent 
and manager was in Bombay during the trial, and although several 
days elapsed between the evidence of Dr. Déji and the close of the 
plaintiff’s rebutting case, Govardhandfs was not called to contradict 
or explain that evidence. Dr. Dalpatrém, who had been one of the 
Vallabhdchérya sect, was consulted professionolly by the plaintiff 
in about three months afterwards, and was in attendance upon him 
for more than a month. He treated the plaintiff for a similar 
discase, which was described by the latter as having been contracted 
by him from immoral intercourse with a female about the period 
when Dr. Daji had been sent for. The plaintiff was cured by the 
treatment of Dr. Dalpatrém after salivation, and upon Dr. Dalpa- 
trém’s evidence, there could be no doubt as to the character of the 
disease, or as to the mode in which it was described by the plaintiff 
to have been contracted. Dr. Dalpatrim had the opportunity 
afforded him of the necessary medical inspection, Lakhmiddés 
Khimji, who is one of the leading men in the sect of Vallabh&chér- 
yane in Bombay, was at that time in the habit of daily intercourse 
with the plaintiff, and had been requested by the latter to bring 
Dr. Déji (who is a Bréhmin) to visit him professionally. He fully 
corroborates these two medical witnesses. Through the medium of 
conversations with the plaintiff, the latter described his malady by 
name, and the mode in which it was contracted, together with other 
details which it is not necessary to mention. It was further elicited 
in cross-examination that the plaintiff had undergone a modical 
examination on the preceding evening by three doctors, with a view 
of sustaining his own denial of the existence of disease and of the 
truth of the statement made by Drs. Déji and Dalpatrém and by 
Lakhmidés Khimji. None of these doctors were produced for the 
plaintiff to give an account of that recent examination. Upon this 
conflict of evidence between the plaintiff alone, and the three wit- 
nesses, Dr. D4ji, Dr. Dalpatrém, and Lakhmidés, coupled with the 
non-production of Govardhandés, or any of the three medical men 
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who made the last examination, I feel myself compelicd to come to 
the conclusion, that the plaintiff has allowed his personal interests 
ta overcome his respect for truth, while on his oath in this court. 
And having reluctantly but confidently arrived at the conviction 
that he has in this instance wilfully forewore himself, I can place 
no trust or reliance upon any denials he has given to the porsonal 
sets of immorality with which he has been charged. The charactors 
of the principal witnesses for the defendants have not” been im- 
peached. Many of them ure members of the Vallabhdcharys sect, 
and still frequent the temples of the Mahérdjis, It has not been 
suggested that they entertain any personal hostility to the plaintiéf. 
They have apparently no personal interest to serve, but much caste 
or sect obloquy to undergo for tho part they have taken and the 
evidence they have given against a Mahirdj, The account of 
Lakbmidés Khimji in support of the charge of the plaintiff's im- 
morality at Beyt is a strange and almost incredible story, but I 
eannot believe it to have beon invented for this trial. In answer 
to the Court, he stated the names of four persons, members of the 
sect, in whose presence several years before he had detailed the 
circumstances he narrated in the witness-box. None of those per- 
sons were produced to contradict him, and when all of those who 
‘were in Bombay, were produced by the defendants for cross-exami- 
nation, the plaintiff shrank from impeaching, through their testi- 
mony, the trath of the statement of Lakhmidés Khimji. The 
plaintiff produced evidence to his good character for morality at 
Surat, Beyt, and several other places in which it had been im- 
peached. Ho also sought to establish the falschood of the testimony 
of Lakhmidés Khimji respecting the act of immorality at Beyt, by 
calling witnesses to show that by night and by doy, plaintiff had 
Personal attendants waiting upon him, who never left him alone for 
an instant, and which rendered it improbable in the highest degree 
that he could have been guilty of the immoral act deposed to. That 
evidence is in itself contrary to all probability and is contradicted 
incidentally by the statement of Dr. Dalpatrim, who in his pro- 
fessional treatment always saw the plaintiff alonc. On examination 
of those witnesses, it appeared that the greater number were fol- 
lowers of tho sect of the Mabéréjés, Some of them avowed that 
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they believed the Mah4r&jds to be incarnations of the Deity. Others 
that they would not believe anything against the character of a 
Mahéréj, that a MahérSj could not do anything wrong, that he 
eould not be a bad man,.and that it was 4 sin to give evidence 
against a Mahérdj in a court of justice, and that any one who did, 
should not be spoken to and should be outcasted. 

Bearing in mind the efforts that were proved to have been made 
to preverit ovidence being given by his co-sectaries againet the 
plaintiff in this case, and looking upon the description of that given 
for him, we cannot allow the negative character of the latter to out- 
weigh the clear, strong, and direct evidence given for the defendant, 
‘under those difficulties. 

We think that the essential points in the libel, as the record 
stands, have been sufficiently covered by the proof adduced in sup- 
port of the plea of justification, and that there must be a verdict for 
the defendant upon that issue. 

As to the minor pleas, a verdict for the plaintiff will be entered 
on the 2nd, 4th, and 6th; and for the defendants on the 3rd and 
5th pleas, in addition to the 7th and 8th. 

After having found a verdict for the defendants upon the issues 
raised by the plea of justification, the plaintiff can only recover a 
verdict for nominal damages on the plea of not guilty. As we have 
felt obliged to disbelieve the plaintiff on his oath’ and also the 
greater number of the witnesses produced to corroborate him, our 
vordict will be entered without costs. 

The defendant to be entitled to the costs of the issues found in 
his favour, 
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* In this case I shall make no apology for stating at some length, 
the reasons for my judgment. Ina matter of such general interest 
and importance the public have a right to be satisfied that the 
minds of both members of the Court have been actively engaged in 
sifting the evidence and arriving at a painstaking and conscientious 
decision. I have, besides, on one point not been able to eome to the 
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same conclusion as the Chicf Justice; and though that point does 
not materially affect the vital question in the case, and relates not 
so much to the law itself as to the application of the law, it is yet 
too important to be passed over in silence. 

I. On the first issue the question that arises is this: Is the 
article complained of a libel; or is it so far justified by the occasion, 
#6. by the whole of the circumstances preceding and accompanying 
its publication, as to be, though defamatory, not libelous # 

The doctrine of ‘justifying occasion,” as deduced from the authori- 
ties, is this: The essence of libel is malice. Primd fucie every pub- 
lication containing matter tending to defame or criminate another is 
held to be libellous ;—that is, malice, the essence of libel, is legally 
inferred from the mere fact of publishing of another that which 
tends to criminate or defame him. But this primd facie inference 
may bo repelled: it may be shown that the circumstances under 
which the publication took place were such as to preclude the legal 
inference of malice arising from the mere fact of publication and to 
constitute a justifying occasion for publishing that which tends to 
defame end criminate another. 

If such a justifying occasion be made out, the only enquiry re- 
maining, in order to ascertain whether a given publication be or be 
not libellous, is the enquiry whether the publication, om the face of 
at, shows what is legally called exprese malice; in other words, 
whether the virulence and bitterness of the language employed by 
the writer s0 far exceeds what the occasion warrants as to show 
that he was actuated by personal rancour, by a malignant and 
vindictive desire to criminate and defame. Unless this appears the 
publication, though defamatory or criminatory, is not libellous (see 
the whole current of authorities from Rex v. Baillie, 21 Howell's 
State Trials 10 (in a.p. 1778) down to Harrison v. Bush, 6 Ell. and 
Blackb. and 16 L. J. Q. B. 26 (a.p. 1858). 

As to what will constitute a justifying occasion, the points princi- 
Pally to be attended to are these: First, The publication must be 
bond fide, i.0., at the time of publication the writer must honestly 
and upon fair reasonable grounds believe that which he publishes to 
‘be substantially true. Secondly, The publication must be with re- 
gard to a subject matter in which the party publishing has an 
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tntereat, or in referencs to which he has a duty. Thirdly, Those to 
whom the publication is addressed must have an interest and a duty 
in some degree corresponding to his own. 

* The word duty (as the late Chief Justice of England declared 
the Jaw in Harrison ». Bush) is “not to be confined to legal duties 
which may bo enforced by indictment, action, or mandamus, but 
must include moral and social duties of imperfect obligation.” (Seo 
the well-vonsidered judgment of the Court of Quesn’s Bench as de- 
livered by Lord Campbell in the case of Harrison v. Bush, 16 L. J. 
Q. B. p. 20.) 

As to the extent of the privilege or the justification, that varies 
necessarily with the nature of the subject matter of the alleged 
libel; if it be a matter like the character of a servant, etc.—-in 
regard to which only one person or only a few persons have an 
interest or duty corresponding to that of the writer, then he is only 
priviloged or justified in communicating to that one or to those few; 
if, on the other hand, it bo a matter in regard to which the general 
public has an interest and a duty—if it be a great social scandal and 
a great public wrong—if it be a matter in the exposure of which all 
society has an interest and in the endeavour to discharge and put 
down which all society has a duty—finally, if it be a matter beyond 
the cognizance of any other tribunal except the condemnatory judg- 
ment of publio opinion—in such cases, the writer, if writing bond 
Jide, ia privileged or justified in making the communication as public 
as he can. 

Such, in my judgment, are the principles of law applicable to the 
present case. In applying them I propose to consider the following 
questions :—What was the defendant’s professional and social posi- 
tion at the time the alleged libel was published? What was his 
consequent interest and social duty in reference to the subject matter 
of the alleged libel? What was his then state of knowledge and 
belief in respect to such subject matter? What or whom does he 
attack in the alleged libel? To whom does he address himself in 
publishing it? What was the immediate occasion of publishing it? 
Ta the language in which the alleged libel is couched in exceas of 
what the occasion warranted ? 

First then: who or what was the defendant at the time of the pub- 
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Uieution of thé alleged Iibel? By dirth and early initiation he was a 
member of the Vallabhdchdrya sect, but for some years before the 
libel was published, in consequence mainly of his disgust at the 
practices which in the libel he denounces, he had ceared to worship 
in the temples of the Mahérdjds. For some time before the publica- 
tion of the alleged libel he had been editor of the Satya Prakdsh, 
a native uewspaper published in the Gujardti language, and princi- 
pally read and ciroulated among the two wealthy and éxtcnsive 
castes of the BhAttiés and the Banians. Both these castes are 
devout followers of the Mabardj : of the Bani caste the defendant 
was himeelf a member. 

Such was the defendant’s position; what was his consequent in- 
torest and duty ? 

As a Vallabhéchdryan addressing his co-sectarics, as a Banian 
addressing his caste fellows—above all, as 2 journalist addressing his 
readers composed principally of followers of the Mahérdjfs, had he 
no interest, had he no duty, in denouncing the malpractices which 
it is the principal object of this alleged libel to exposo? It appears 
to me that he had both an intorest and a duty. 

A public journalist is a public teacher: the true function of the 
press—that by virtue of which it has rightly grown to be one of 
the great powers of the modern world—is the function of teaching, 
elevating, and enlightening those who fall within the range of its 
influence. 

To expose aud denounce evil and barbarons practices; to attack 
‘usages and customs inconsistent with moral parity and social pro- 
gress, is one of its highest, its most imperative duties. When those 
evils and errors are consecrated by time, fenced round by custom, 
eountenanced and supported by the highest and most influential 
class in society, when they are wholly beyond the control and super- 
vision of any other tribunal, then it is the function and the duty of 
the prese to intervene ; honestly endeavouring by all the powers of 
argument, denunciation, and ridicule, to change and purify the 
public opinion which is the real basia op which these ovils are built 
and the real power by which they are perpetuated. 

As editor of tho Satya Prakdsh, the defendant was, in my opinion, 
aoting within the clear limits of his duty (as defined in the case of 
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Harrison e. Bush) in denouncing to a public principally composed of 
Bhéttidés and Banians, the moral delinquencies of the Mah&r4jés. 

When the defendant published his alleged libel, what was hie state of 
knowledge and belief ax to the matters of which it treats? To the 
defendant himself, a momber of the Vallabhachérya sect, and of 
the Banif caste, the profligacy of the Mahérdjés had been known 
ag matter of general reputation and universal notoriety from his 
earliest years, 

“Tt is,” says he, “the general reputation of our sect that when 
girls are married they are sent to the Mahérdj to be enjoyed, before 

" they are touched by their hasbands. ‘This has been the reputation 
as long as I can remomber, and,” he adds, “I have known in- 
atances.”” 

‘When as a youth he had attended the temples, he had seen Mahi- 
réjds pressing with their feet the hands of their more favoured 
fomale devotees, and, though young, he knew perfectly well what 
this meant. 

He was cognizant of the fact that, in 1855, those devout followers 
of the Mahdrdjés, the members of the Bhéttid caste, had held a caste 
meeting, at which 2 resolution was passed “to fix hours at which 
their females should visit the temples, that they might not have 
carnal intercourse with the Mahirdj.” 

With regard to the plaintiff himself the defendant was informed 
before the publication of the libel, on what he hud every reason to 
consider good authority, that his conduct formed no exception to the 
general conduct of his class. 

“The general character of the Mah4réjés is that of debauchees ; 
the plaintiff has also the reputation of a debauchee;” he was told 
this before the publication of the alleged libel by Narmadé Lélshan- 
kar, his intimate friend, and who, as being in common with the 
plaintiff 4 native of Surat and for some time a resident there, had 
the amplest means of information as to the pleintiff’s character. 

‘The result of all this as to his state of deltef when the libel was 
published is thus stated in his evidence: “At the time I wrote the 
alleged libel, I believed tho Mahéréjés individually and as a class, 
to be guilty of what I call defiling the wives and daughters of their 
devotees.” 
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Although thus fully informed of, and on good grounds firmly 
believing in the immoralities of the Mahérdjas, it was not until a 
short time (some four or five months) before the publication of the 
libel, that he saw reason to believe that these immoralities were 
eanctioned by the sacred books of the Vallabhdcharyans. 

It was about that time that he fell in with a popular compilation 
in the Maréthi language, professing to give an account of the tenots 
of various sects, including those of the Vallabhdéch4ryans, ‘the por- 
tions of this Marathi work relating to the Vallabhéchdéryans were 

* gupplied by defendant’s intimate friend, the young Nagar Brébmin, 
Narmadé Lélshankar, who had shown the MS. to the defendant 
before it was published. 

In this Mardthi compilation the verse of Gokulnéthji, to which 
so much prominence is given in the alleged libel, is introduced 
thus : 

“Besides this there are strict words of comment written in a book 
called the Siddkdnt Rahasya (this is the book which forms the text 
of Gokulnéthji’s commentary) to the effect that ‘all things should 
be offered and presented to the Achfrya (i, the Maharaj) and then 
enjoyed.’ It is then addcd, ‘To offer everything means that even 
our wives, sons, ete., should not be brought into use without offering 
them,’ ” 

From this publication the defendant would naturally infer that 
the commentary of Gokulnéthji enjoined the offering up of wives 
and daughters (for “daughters” are without dispute included in the 
expression “ons, etc,”’) to the Mahardj by way of carnal intercourse. 

The defendant did not understand Sanskrit, but he could read 
Brij-Bhésh4 ; he forthwith began to study several Vallabhéchéryan 
works in Brij-Bhishé. From these he derived the conclusion that 
the statement of doctrine in the Marathi compilation was borne out 
by the authoritative works of the sect. As to the Sanskrit verse of 
Gokulnéthji, he satisfied himself, he says, from enquiry among those 
who understood Sanskrit, that its meaning is as set forth in tho 
libel. That meaning is set forth thus: 

“Consequently before he himself has enjoyed her, he should make 
over his lawful wife fo the Mahdrdj, and he should also make over 
his sons and daughters; after having got married he should, before 
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having himself enjoyed his wife, make an offering of her éo the 
Hahdrdj, after which he should apply her to his own use.” 

The friend to whom he applied for this translation would seem to 
have been Narmadé Lélshankar, the young Brahmin who showed, 
him the MSS, from which this part of the Marathi work was printed ; 
who represented himself as having a thorough knowledge of Sans- 
kit, and who strenuously maintained in the witness-box, that the 
meaning given in the alleged libel to Gokulnéthji’s commentary was 
correct, that tho dedication there spoken of was a dedication not to 
the Suprome Being for spiritual purposes, but to his personification, 
the Mahér4j, for carnal purposes. 

It has been elaborately and learnedly contended that this interpre- 
tation is incorrect—that Gokulndthji never intended, nor do his words, 
in their literal senee, import the meaning thus put upon them. It 
may or may not be so: the question as fo the precise grammatical 
meaning of tho text, or the probable intention of the writer, does 
not go to the root of the present enquiry, Tt is not a charge of 
libel on Gokuindthji that we are trying, but a charge of libel on the 
plaintif. The question is not what Gokulndthji originally wrote 
or intended, but what in practice, his text or other similar texts 
have been construed to mean and perverted to sanction. It is 
abundantly clear on the evidence, as it will presently be necessary 
to show more at large, that the Mahdrajas have for a lengthened 
period been so far identified by their followers with Krishna—havo 
een to such an extent regarded as gods and worshipped as gods, 

that it would be exceedingly difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to pronounce with any certainty, how far a text apparently con- 
templating a dedication to God, might or might not be regarded 
in the Vallabhécharya sect as authorizing a dedication to the 
. Mahérgj. 
This, however, is not a question we are called upon to decide, 
The question for us, on this part of the case, is whether the defen- 
dant when he printed this alleged libel in his paper, had or had not 
justifying occasion for publishing that the class to which the plaintiff 
belonged, and the plaintiff himself, as a member of such class, 
acting on the supposed sanction and authority of certain texts, 
whether rightly or wrongly understood, whether wrested from theit 
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true meaning or not, defiled the wives and daughters of their 
devotees. 

That the defendant when he printed his interprotation of the text 
in the alleged libel honestly and bond fide believed it to be the cor- 
rect one is perfectly plain on the face of the evidence, and was not 
indeed seriously questioned by the learned counsel for the plaintiff. 
Ignorant himself of Sanskrit (the language in which Gokulnéthji’s 
commentary is written) he applied for assistance to those whom he 
honestly believed to be competent authorities, and the interpretation 
with which they supplied him he made use of in sincere and un- 
doubting reliance on its accuracy. 

Such having been the defendant’s position, consequent duty and 
state of knowledge and belief at the time he published this alleged 
libel, the next question is, shat and whom did he attack # 

Primarily he attacks a flagrant social enormity and scandal. For 
generations the hereditary high priests of his sect had, as he 
believed, committed whoredom with the daughters of his people, 
Like the sons of Eli, they had done this openly at the gates of the 
temple,—like the sons of Eli, they had done this under the pre- 
tended sanction, and in the abused name, of religion, This is the 
thing he denounces. It would be a waste of words to point out that 
in denouncing it—vehemently, bitterly, indignantly—he was within 
the strict limits of his duty as a public writer. The interests of 
society requiro that wickedness such as this should be sternly ex~ 
posed and unrclentingly hunted down. If to writo vehemently, 
bitterly, indignantly on such a subject as this be libellous, then 
were the prophets of old libellers,—then were the early fathers of 
the church libellers,—then have all carnest men in all time been 
libellers, who have published to the world in the fit language of 
gencrous indignation their scorn of hypocrisy and their hatred of 
vice. : 

Such is the thing the defendant attacks in this libel. Who are 
the persons he attacks? ‘The class who do this wickedness, and the 
Plaintiff as a member of this class ;—the Mabéréjés, and the plaintiff 
asa Mahéréj. This is throughout the language of the alleged libel : 
«In the Kali-yug (or iron age) many other heresies, and many sects 
have arisen, besides that of Vallabhéchérya, ‘but no other seotaries 
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have ever perpetrated such shamelesmese, subtilty, immodesty, ras- 
cality, and deceit as have the sect of the Mahéréjés.”—‘ You, Ma- 
“hérdjds, acting up to the commentary, defile the wives'and daughters 
of your devotees.” 

He attacks the class as perpetrators of this great wickedness; he 
attacks the plaintiff as one of the class. It is said that in eo doing 
he! inferentially also defames him as an individual. I admit it, but 
I say the occasion justified it. A case had arisen in which the pos- 
siblo injury to the individual was not to be weighed in the balance 
against the great countervailing benefit derivable to society from 
exposing and denouncing the evil deeds of the class: and the acts 
denounced were immoralities, not of the plaintiff as an individual in 
his private life, but of the plaintiff as a Mahéraj in his public life. 

Then to whom does the defendant address himself in making the 
attack? To the public at large :—the only power, the only autho- 
rity, the only tribunal to whom in such a case as this the communi- 

cation could be made, or the complaint directed. The Mahérdjés, 

the hereditary high priests of the Vallabhéchdrya soct, are, in re- 
spect of tho practices denounced in the libel, virtually amenable to 
no jurisdiction, spiritual or temporal, criminal or civil. As far as 
the evidence before us gocs, they appear to constitute a co-equal 
brotherhood of sixty-five or seventy members, owning a vague and 
shadowy sort of allegiance to a nominal superior at Shri Nathji—a 
remote shrine among the deserts of Marwar. This nominal superior 
appears to be a careless and Epicurcan sort of god: no instance of 
his interference was adduced before us: practically each Mahérdj 
does as seems good in his own cyes, especially as relates to the 
abomination which it is the peculiar object of this alleged libel to 
expose. 

From the tenor of the evidence I thought, at one stage of the 
enquiry, that Jivanji Maharaj (a high priest who appears’ honour- 
ably distinguished among his brethren for learning, piety, and com- 
parative purity of conduct),—I was led to think that Javanji acted in 
Bombay as a kind of. superior or principal over the other Mabdrdjéa, 
who from time to time came down here to officiate. But I was 
wrong ; Jivanji was merely an equal among equals. When appealed 
to by some of the most respectable Vallabhéchéryans in Bombay to 
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interpose and put a atop to these practices, his anwer was that he 
could do nothing. He admitted the alleged immorality; he deplored 
it; but he could not interfere with his brother Mahérajds to prevent 
it. “Every man,” he said, ‘is master in his own house: all my 
fellow Mahéréjés here are my equals in rank, some of them my 
superiors in age; what can I do?” 

As there was no available spiritual tribunal, so neither was tharo 
any criminal or civil tribunal which could take cognizance of these 
immoralities of the Mahéréjés. It was profligacy, it was vice, but 
it was not crime, it was not civil wrong, of which they were accused. 
There was no violence; there was no seduction. Tho wives and 
daughters of these sectaries (with their connivance in many cases 
if not with their approval) went willingly,—went with offerings in 
their hands, eager to pay a high price for the privilege of being 
made one with Brahma by carnal copulation with the Mahérij, the 
living personification of Krishna. 

To what quarter then was a Vallabhéchfryan in Bombay to look 
for redress or reform if ho felt aggrieved at these misdeeds of the 
Mabéréjis? He had one resource, and one only: to appeal to 
public opinion through the Press. This the defendant did; as a 
Vallabhéchéryan it was his right, as the editor of a native journal 
it was his duty to do so; for if evils such as these were (in the Ian- 
guago of Lord Ellonborough) “to exist for ever without public 
animadversion, one of the great uses of a free press is at an end.” 
(1 Campbell, 117.) 

And the public, which thus constitutes the only tribunal to which 
the defendant could appeal, had an interest and a duty in relation to 
the subject matter of the alleged libel corresponding to hia own. 
‘No public can be conceived to exist which has not an énterest in the 
discouragement and suppression of such wickedness,—upon which 
there is not imposed a moral and avctal duty of taking all legitimate 
means for its discouragement and suppression. The offence attacked 
in the alleged libel is an offence against the first principles of mo- 
tality on which all society is based, and in the suppression of which, 
the highest interests and the highest dutise of all society, as such, 
are most intimately concerned. 

If, while writing with a single purpose to discourage and suppress 
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thia evil, the defendant, in the course of reflecting om the class to 
which the plaintiff belonged, and on the plaintiff as a member of 
that class, published that which by inference wes defamatory of the 
plaintiff as an individual, the occasion, in my opinion, justified him 
in so doing, and the defamatory matter so published is no libel, un- 
leas it ean be shown either that he wantonly singled out the plasntif’ 
Jor attack, or uniess his language was an excess of what the occasion 
warranted. : 

Now did the defendant single out the plaintiff for attack? On the 
contrary, it is clear that the immediate occasion of the attack (sf attack 
it can be fairly called) on the plaintiff arose out of the plaintiff's own ast 
in having himself had recourse to the press for the purposes of controversy. 
This is plain on the face of the libel itself, and is put beyond all 
doubt by the evidence. The plaintiff had for some time been pub- 
lishing a serica of articles of a controversial character in the Bom- 
‘bay press, in some of which the defendant as a writer on the oppo~ 
site side was, or fancied he was, reflected upon. Some of: those 
articlos the plaintiff, through his secretary Govardhandés, had sent 
and caused to be inserted in the defendant’s own paper, the Satya 
Prakdsh; others had appeared in the Chdduk, and other native 
newspapers; others again were published in the Sra-dkarmavardhak 
(“The Propagator of Religion”) a monthly periodical of-which the 
plaintiff was the originator and principal manager. 

There can be no doubt on the evidence that the prominence given 
to the plaintiff among all the other Mahérdjés in the alleged libel, 
is owing to two articles of the plaintiff’s (or which the defendant 
supposed to be the plaintiff’s), and which appeared, the one in the 
Chdbuk, the other in the Sva-dharmavardhak, on the 16th and 29th’ 
of September, 1860. 

“Jn these articles,” says the defendant, “the Mabérdj hed spoken 
disparagingly of those reformers who write without quoting the 
Bhéstras. J, therefore,” he goes on, ‘proceeded on that hint to 
‘write according to the Shéstras, and produced the article which is 
the subject of the present action ‘On the Primitive Religion of the 
‘Hindus,’ ” 

Tho alleged libel was published on the 21st October, 1860. 

The title is “ On the Primitive Religion of the Hindus.” 

z 
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It commences by citing the Shdstras (“the Veds and Purdps’’) 
to show that in the Kali-yug (or iron age) many heresies and false 
religions will arise; but the Kali-yag began 5,000: years ago, and 
the Vallabhéchéryan sect sprang up less than 400 years ago: it is 
therefore (the logic ia somewhat at fault here) a heresy. ~ 

He thon cites from one of the plaintiff's September articles a pas- 
eage in which the plaintiff represents the different modern sects as 
so many extensions, not divergencies from the old religion, “just as 
some leave the Fort to procecd to Byculla, others to Walkeshwar.”” 

The defendant criticises this illustration, and then returns to his 
former point, that the recent date of the Vallabhdchdrya sect proves 
it, on the authority of the Hindu ShAstras, to be heresy. 

Then he adds, “Thus as regards the weapons with which the 
Mahéréj has come forth to defend himself, those very weapons will 
oppose the Mahiraj and annoy him.’” 

Then follows Gokulnithji’s verse and the indignant comments on 
it, and then comes the conclusion of the article, which, upon the 
evidence as presented by the plaintiff, and apart from the frosh light 
which has been thrown upon the case by the evidence for the defendant, 
the Court, on the application to nonsuit, considered to be primd facie 
libellous. 

“Jadundthji Mahdrdj (the plaintiff) has commenced issuing a small 
work styled ‘The Propagator of our own Religion.’ We ask him, 
In what way do you wish to effect the propagation of religion? 
Your ancestors, having scattered dust in the eyes of simple people, 
made them blind: do you wish to make them see; or, taking a 
falee pride in the upholding of your religion, do you wish to delude 
simple people still more ? 

“ Jadunéthji Mahérdj ! should you wish to propagate or to spread 
abroad religion, then do you personally adopt a virtuous course of 
conduct, and admonish your other Mahfrdjds that, as long as the 
preceptora of religion shali themselves appear to be tmmersed tn the 
sea of licentiousness, for so long they shall not be competent to convey 
religious exhortation. Gokulnéthji, having composed the commen- 
tary above-mentioned, has attached to your Vaishnava persuasion a - 
great blot of ink. Let that be first removed: scorn the writer of 
the commentary. You, Mahérdjés, acting up to that commentary, 
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defile the wives and daughters of your devotees. Desist from that, 
and destroy at once immorality such as that of the company at the 
Bas festival. 4a long as you shall not do so, for so long you cannot 
give yeligious admonition and propagate your religious faith. Do you 
be assured of that.” 

Ie it not plain that the whole of this portion of the alleged libel 
ig addressed prominently and pointedly to tho plaintiff, simply be- 
cause thee plaintiff had put himself prominently forward as the 
originator and the editor of the periodical called the “ Propagator of 
the Faith ?” Is it not clear that the plaintiff’s voluntary appear- 
appearance before the world in that capacity is the koy-note to the 
whole of this part of the article? 

From the whole framework of the alleged libel as explained by 
the evidence, the unavoidable conclusion is, that the prominence 
given to the plaintiff throughout the article is not forced, ground- 
Joss, and malicious, but is the natural result of his having himself 
entered into the lists of controversy as a champion of Vallabhéchéryan 
orthodoxy, and a propagator of the Vallabhécharyan faith. 

‘Then, lastly, is there on the face of the libel any evidence of 
express malice—is there personal rancour—is there an excess of bit- 
ness—is there an unfair singling out of the plaintiff with a hostile 
desire to defame, to criminate, to malign? I can see nothing of 
the kind. 

The plaintiff is not singled out; he had voluntarily put himeelf 
forward us the champion and defendcr.of the Maharaj cause. 

The attack is primarily on the class to which the plaintiff belongs, 
incidentally the plaintiff beara the main brunt of the battle, as being 
the ono amongst that class who had invited attack by making him- 
self its representative. 

The attack is on acta hostile to public morality done by the plain- 
tiff, not in his private capacity, but as Mahéréj. The main object 
is not to attack at all, but exhortation, earnest entreaties to lead a purer 
life and desist from licentious practices, and that with a view éo the 
more successful propagation of religion. 

The paramount motive, as deducible from the writing itself, is not 
personal rancour ogainst the plaintiff; but an ardent desire to put 
an end toa flagrant and shameful licentiousness, in the suppression 
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of which the defendant and his co-religionista were vitally inter- 
ested, and in the practice of which he had honest and bond jide 
Teason to believe that the plaintiff, like all-the other members of his 
class, was implicated. 

I agree with Dr. Wilson in thinking that “all things considered, 
the alleged libel is a very mild expostulation,” involving an “appeal 
to the principle that the proceptors of religion, unless they purify 
their lives, cannot expect success to attend to their labours.”” 

I agree with Dr. Bhéu Déji that any reader of fair “average 
intelligence would understand the object of the writer to be, not to 
make @ personal charge of malpractices against tho plaintiff, but to 
address a general exhortation to the elass to which the plaintiff 
belongs, to desist from such malpraotices.” 

On these grounds I think there is no proof of express malice; on 
the grounds previously stated I think there was a “justifying 
occasion,” 

I think the defendant, from his position and status, not only had 
an interest and acted on a right, but also fulfilled a moral and social 
duty, in denouncing a great iniquity ;—I think he took reasonably 
sufficient care to inform himeelf of the facts before he published, and 
that what he publiched he at the time bond fide believed to be the 
truth ;—I think that, in addressing himself to the public he appealed 
to the right and, under the circumstances, to the only available 
tribunal ;—he appealed to those who, in relation to the subject- 
matter of the alleged libel had an interest and a duty corresponding 
to his own ;—-I think that in giving the plaintiff the prominence he 
has done in his article he was actuated by no malice, but simply 
dealt with the plaintiff au he found him, the representative and 
champion of his class;—I think that in the language of the article 
itself there is no evidence of personal malice or malignity, but strong 
evidence of a public-spirited desire to denounce and put down a 
erying scandal and wickedness which was a stain upon the credit of 
the writer's caste—on the name of his nation—on the dignity and 
honour of human nature itself. 

For all these reasons I am of opinion that the artisle complained of 
#20 Uibel, and therefore that on the firet issue the verdict ought to 
be for the defendant. 
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II, ' The other grest issue—(for on all the minor points, on which 
I entirely agree with the Chief Justice, I shall add nothing to the 
reasons he has adduced in disposing of them)—the other great issue 
in thia case is on the plea of justification. On this issue I am of 
opinion that every material averment—every averment which in any 
way relates to the nature of the Vallabhércharya sect, the character 
and’ position of the Mahéréj4s in general, and of the plaintiff in 
particulary is substantially proved. 

. I shall distribute the remarks I feel called upon to make on this 
issue under four heads. 

First :—The evidence adduced as to the nature and tenets of tho 
Vallabhéchéryan religion. 

Secondly :——Tho evidence as to the light in which the Mahéréjés 
are regarded by the sect of which they are the spiritual chiefs. 

Thirdly :—The evidence as to the general character of the Mah4- 
rajds for licentiousnoss. 

Fourthly :—The evidence as to the personal immoralities of the 
plaintiff. 

First.—-As to the nature and tenets of the Vallabhach4ryan religion. 
On this topic it is not my purpose to make any lengthened remarks: 
the paeangea cited in the plea of justification have been proved and 
verified : that is, they have been shown to be genuine extracts 
correctly translated from works received as authorities to a greater 
or less extent in the Vallabhichérya sect. But it is obviously 
impossible to form anything like an adequate judgment of any 
religious system on any mere series of extracts, especially when 
selected with an avowedly hostile object. It is only certain broad 
and general conclusions at which, aided by the very learned evidence 
adduced on this point, we can with any safety or satiefaction arrive. 

Dr. Wilson, who has studied this subject with that comprehensive 
range of, thought (the result of varied erudition), which has made 
his name a foremost one among the living Orientalists of Europe, 
‘Dr. Wilson says:—‘The sect of Vallabhaéchérya is:a new pect, 
inasmuch as it has selected the god Krishna in one of his aspects, 
that of bis adolescence—and raised him to supremacy in that aspect.” 

“Tt is a new pect in as far as it has established the puhshts mdrg, 
or way of enjoyment in a natural and carnal sense.’” 
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This sncoinct statement seems to contain the essence of the whole 
matter. It is Krishna, the darling of the 16,000 gopis (or shop: 
herdeeses); Krishna the love-hero—the husband of the 16,000 
princesses, who is the paramount object of Vallabhécharya’s worship. 
This tinges the whole system with the stain of carnal sensualism, of, 
strange, transcendental lewdness. See, for instance, how the sub- 
lime Brébminical doctrine of unition with ‘ Brahma” is tainted and 

_ degraded by this sensuous mode of regarding the Deity. ‘According 
to the old Bréhminical tenet, ““Bramma” the All-containing and Inde- 
atructible, the Soul of which the Universe is the Body, abides from 
eternity to eternity as the fontal source of all spiritual existence : 
reunion. with Brahma, absorption into Brahma, is the beatitude for 
which every soparated spirit yearns, and which-after animating its 
appointed cycle of individuated living organisms, it is ultimately 
destined to attain. The teachers of the Vallabhachérya sect do not 
absolutely discard this great tenet, but they degrade it. I have no 
wish to wade through all the theosophic nonsense and nastiness of 
the plaintiff's own chapter on “ Adulterine Love;”” but one of the 
myths he thus cites on the authority of the Brihad Vdman Purdn, 
perfectly illustrates what I mean, For many ages the incarnations 
of the Veds prayed Shri Krishna, the most Excollert Being, for a 
sight of bis form: the wish being granted, desire waa produced in 
them and they prayed to Krishna to satisfy their hearts’ desire, so 
that they might enjoy with him in the form of women: this desire 
also was granted, and the traditions under the form of women en- 
joyed Krishna as gopis with adulterine love in the mythical forest 
of Vrij.” 

The comment of the plaintiff (for he is without question the writer 
or dictator of this article) upon this is, that if there were any sin in 
adulterine love, Krishna would not have turned these Vods into gopis 
for the purpose of enjoying them; but there 4s no sin in auch love 
when ite object is God: for “God is all form. Ho is in the form of 
father, and ke is in the form of husband; he is in the form of bro- - 
ther, and he is in the form of son. In whatever shape one may wish 
to love God, his wishes are complied with accordingly.” 

‘Thus, then, is the pure and sublime notion of the reunion of all 
spirits that animate living but perishable forms, with the Eternal 
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Spirit, not limited by form, debased into a sexual and carnal coition 
‘with the most sensuous of the manifestations or “ avatérs” of God. 

But it goes further than this. Unition with Brahma in the Kali- 
yug (or Iron age) being no longer possible through the medium of 
mystical intercourse with Krishna; it must be obtained in some 
other way. 

‘The witness Mathurfdés Lowji explains in what way: this is 
what he says:— 

“The connexion with Brahma (necessary to the soul’s becoming one 
with Brahma) in the Kali-yug is only possible through the Mahérdj. 
The connexion is to be had by carnal intercourse betweeen the Mahérdj 
and the Vaishnavas—the female devotees of the Vaishnava per- 
suasion,” 

This, then, is the order of descent: spiritual unition with Brahma ; 
mystical coition with Krishna; carnal copulation with the Mabéréj. 
For, 28 Dr. Wilson says, and as we shall see more at large under the 
next head of evidence, ‘‘ The Mahérdj is considered by a great many 
of his followers as au Incarnation of God, as God incarnate aocord- 
ing to Hindu notions, which are peculiar on that subject. The Val- 
Jabhéchfryans hold that Vallabhichirya and his official descendants 
are incarnations of the God Krishna, without holding that there is 
a completo embodiment of him in any one of them.” 

The religion which thus degrades the pure idea of spiritual re- 
‘union with God, into the gross reality of carnal copulation with its 
hereditary high priesthood, appears from the evidence to be sensuous 
in all its manifestations. Rés Lild, or “amorous dalliance” is held 
forth as the highest bliss here. Rés Lild is the principal employ- 
men of Paradise hereafter; one of the many amatory names of the 
Maharaj is “Ocean of Rés Lilé;” and when a Mabéréj expires he is 
not eaid to die, but to extend himeelf to an immortality of Rés Lilé. 

Tho hymus or sacred congs of a sect are generally the most fervid: 
exposition of their religious feelings. The hymns sung -by the 

_ women of the Vallabhéchérya sect in honour of the Mahérdjis and 
in their presence are certainly no exception to this general rale. 
They are passionate with all the passion of the East—erotic pantings 
for fruition of a lover who is also a God: as it-is said of the gopia 
in the Vishnu Purdp, “every instant without Krishna they count a 
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myriad of years, and forbidden by fathers, husbands, brothers, they 
go forth at night to sport with Krishna, the object of their love.” 
So these hyrana, sung at this day, as the plaintiff admitted, by the 
wives end daughters of the Vallabhéehéryana to their Mahérdjas, 
express the most unbridled desire, the moat impatient longing for 
the enjoyments of adulterine love. 

“J have often,” says Mathurédis Lowji, heard songe of an adul- 
terous character sung by females before the Mahéréj.” * Improper 
songs in favour of adultery,” stys Khatéo Makanji, “very shameful and 
indecent.” Your followers,” such isthe purport of the songs, “say 
that they aro our husbands, but in fact you are our husband,” 

Several translations of these songs were before us, and they quite 
bear out the character thus given. I give a few gxtracts:— 


«An excitement extremo and great in my body is created.” 
“The azure-coloured beautcous husbend with me is sitting.” 

“ Without seeing his beauteous face even water will I not drink.” 

“The amorous and beautoous husband by secing oft I will live.” 

“ Restrain me not, oh my mother, 

«To pay homage to him daily I will go.” 

“ As to conneotionship that of Krishna appears the only true one, 

« And all others seem to bo imperfect.” 

“Ho who tolls, wo will pormit him to do so, 

“And to him in indifference we shell listen.” 

4 For your sake tho sense of public shamo I have not entertained.” 

“The descendant of Vallabh is the amorous Kan.” 

“To that dear gout having become a female slave, 

“The sense of publio shame no longer will I fear.” 

“ The descendant of Vallabh is the amorous Ként.”” 

“ Tho eound of the jingliug of his too-rings has deprived me of my heart,” 
“The very porsonification of God you are, 

“ Having merriod the Vallabh husband with extreme love.” 

« By our submitting to tho Vallabh husband happy we shall be. 

« By his easociution the Vaikunth (Paradise) wo shall gain.” 

There is only one point left for consideration under this head, and 
that is, how far works regarded in the sect as authoritative, claim 
for the Mahéréjés the attributes and the worship of Gods. 

As to thie there can be no doubt that the extrdbts proved at the 
trial fully bear out the correctness of those set out in. the plea af 
justification. . 

“ Whoever holds his spiritual guide and Shri Thékurji (or God) to 
be different and distinct shall be born s Siokdnd” (a kind of bird). 
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© We should regard our guru as (od, nay, 28 greater than God. For . 
if God gets angry the Guruder is able to save us from the effect of 
God's anger, whereas if the gure is displeased nobody is able to save 
him from the effect of the gurn’s displeasure.” ‘Therefore God 
and the guru are nevessarily to be worshipped.” The “ worship of 
the guru is to be performed in the same way as the worship of 
God.” “In this world are many kinds of creatures, Of them all 
the most fortunate are we who have sought the protection of the 
illustrious Vallabhdchéryans, Shri Gosdiji and their descendants, who 
are manifestly incarnations of God, the Excellent Being himself.” 

It is not necessary to go further; these passages claim for the 
Mahérdjés the same worship as is paid to God; they claim for them 
also the character of incarnations of God. 

If these things are sanctioned by the authoritative works of the 
religious sect,—if union with God is figured under the emblem of 
sexual intercourse; if love for God is illustrated by the lustful 
longing of an adulteress for her paramour; if paradise is spoken of 
as a garden of amorous dalliance ;—finally, if the hereditary high 
priests of the sect are directed to be worshipped as Gods and 
reverenced as the incarnations of God,—it is not a matter of 
surprise that the ordinary devotees should make little practical 
distinction between Krishna and the Mahéréj—that they should 
worship the Mahéréj with blind devotion; and that their wives and 
daughters should freely give themselves up to his embraces in the 
belief that they are thereby commingling with 0 God. 

Secondly.—It remains to be seen upon the evidence adduced at the 
trial how far these teachings are carried out in practice; and this 
brings me to the second head of enquiry, viz., tn what light are the 
Mahdrdjde actually regarded by their sectaries? 

On this point the evidence is ample. There is the evidence of 
the witnesses called in the firet instance to launch the plaintiff’s 
case; there is the evidence of defendant’s witnesses; the evidence 
of the witnesses ¢alled by the plaintiff in rebuttal of the plea of 
justification ; and the evidence of the plaintiff himself. 

The witnesses called in the firat instance for the plaintiff were 
much more candid and explicit in their disclosurea on this point 
then those who were called in rebuttal of the defendant’s case. The 
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‘latter, from the stereotyped uniformity of their answers on certain 
points, and from the cautious restraint with which they spoke on 
others, had evidently been warned and tutored against being sur- 
prised into admissions that might be damaging to the plaintiff's 
cause. There was none of that caution about the earlier witnesses. 
What says Gopildés Midhavadas, one of the most respectable of 
these witnesses? 

“We fall prostrate before the Mahdréj, and offer incense and 
flowers and money to him. Light is waved before him” (as it is to 
the image); ‘‘the femalo devotees worship him by swinging him in 
aswing:” ‘Some people in the sect say the Mahéréjés are Gods; 
othors deny it: some Bhittiés and some Banians believe the Mahf- 
réjas to be Gods.” Then follows admission of certain disgusting 
and degrading observances: 

“The devotees take pin-sopiri after it has been chewed by the 
Mahétdj and swallow it.”—-“They drink the water in which his 
dirty dhotid hes been washed.” ‘They call the water in which the 
Mah&rdj has put his toe the ‘ nectar of the fect.’” 

Varjivandés Médhavadés (the brother of the last witness and 
Justice of the Peace) says—“ Some Baniana believe the Mahdr4j to 
‘be God as well as guru.” ‘When the Mahirdj dies it is said of 
him, he is gone to (Rds) Lild Bistdrya—an cxtension of amorous 
sport, When tho Mahdrdj bathes himself I put saffron scent on his 
body; this is on festivals.” ‘The image is bathed on holidays with 
the same ablution.” ‘‘ People in our sect perform menial offices for 
tho Mahirsj.” ‘I, though a Justice of the Peace, once sat on the 
coach-box and drove the Mabéraj among the shoutinge of the 
people.” 

So much for the witnesses called in the first instance for the 
plaintiff; those called for the defendant brought forward a mass of © 
evidence on the same point, from which I will extract the more 
important passages. 

The defendant himself says, ‘The Mehérdjés are considered by 
their followers as incarnations of Krishna, as the very personification 
of the excellent Being.” ‘I have seen the devotees worship the 
Mahérdj as God by waving light, swinging, prostretion, etc. I havo 
seen the managers of the Mahéréjis giving water to the Vaishnava 
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to drink, in which the Mahérdj had bathed. It is from these things, 
and from what they generally speak among themselves, that I infer 
they regard the Mahéréjas as Gods.’” 

Mr. Niréyan Dinanéthji, one of the principal interpreters of this 
court (but who, in the interpretation which he permitted himself to 
give of the words “ Vyabhichir” and “Surat,” was for the moment 
more mindful, I fear, of his admitted friendship with the respectable 
high priest Jivanji than of the strict line of his professional duty), 
Mr. Naréyan Dinéndthji was eager to establish that the Mabérdjés 
in the Vallabhéchdrya sect were merely regarded as gurus, and that 
“like the gurus of all other sects, they are worshipped with the 
same forms and ceremonies as the image, but not as Gods.” But in 
cross-examination this gentleman was compelled to allow that “no 
other sects besides the Vallabbdéchdéryans have Acreditary gurus by 
natural descent or adoption;” that “in other sccts gurus are 
asexually ascctic;” that ‘eating chewed pin-sopari, drinking the 
nectar of the feet; swinging, rubbing, and bathing the body with 
oils; eating the dust on which they have walked; are not practised 
towards the gurus of other sects.” 

T shall only add the ovidence of two more witnesses for tho 
defence,—that of Mathuridds Lowji and that of Dr. Bhiu Daiji. 

Mathurddés Lowji, a grave and reputable person, earnest, of 
considerable reading, and unimpeached honesty ; a Vullabhdcharyan 
by sect and o Bhattié by caste; gave the following evidence as to 
the point now under considoration :-— 

“Purna-Purushottam is worshipped as God who is in paradise ; 
his incarnations are Vallabh, Vithalndthji, and their descendants, 
YVallabh was the incarnation of the head of God.” [In this 
apparently extraordinary statement of doctrine this witness is borne 
out to the letter by the plaintiff.] ‘‘The Mahdrajds are regarded 
‘as the incarnation of God; the terms Purna-Purushottam and Mohé 
Prabhu (Supreme God—Mighty God) are applied to the present 
Moh&réjés, especially in the act of worship. The major part of the 
Bhéttia caste do worship the Mahéréj as God, and worship th® 
pictures of each of the Mahérdjas and‘ repeat their names, as 
‘ Jivanji,’ ‘Jadundthji!’ in the act of worship, and worship them 
in a variety of ways. It is such worship as is enjoined in our 
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books, for the most part it is the same worship as that of God in 
paradise; there is no such worship in any other sect; they touch 
his feet; they ewing him in a swing; there is a necklace put round 
his neck as there is round the neck of the idol; they take up the 
dust on which he has trod and put it into their mouths: when they 
worship they ory “Mahé Prabhu,” “Shri Prabhu,” eto. “In 
doing all this I will ewear they worship the Mehérdj, because the 
image is inside. Some members of my own family, my brether for 
instance—believe the Mahdrajés to be Gods. The Mahérdjés obtain 
their godship from birth, without reference to qualities of body or 
mind, or whether they may afterwards turn out to be ignorant, 
debauched, or otherwise.” 

The last evidence for the defence I shall cite on this point is that 
of Dr. Bhéu Déji—a gentleman who in learning, freedom from 
Prejudice, and general superiority of mind is among the foremost, 
if not the forcmost of the native citizens of Bombay. This gentleman, 
by caste a Bréhmin, is not a. Vallabhéchéryan by creed, but he has 
a very extensive medical practice among the more wealthy members 
of the sect, and has attended all the Mahdrdjés who for the lest ten 
or twelve years have visited Bombay. 

Dr. Bhéu Déji says :—‘ The majority of their followers regard 
the Muhérajés as incarnations of Krishna; they are worshipped as 
such; I have seen them worshipped. After the Mahdrdj has wor- 
shipped the image his followers worship him: more time is devoted 
to the Mahdrij than to the image. I bave seen women put their 
hands to the soles of the Mab4réj’s feet and then apply them to their 
eyes; I have seen the water of the bath of the Mabér4j distributed 
to hia followers; and I have seen them crowding in hundreds to 
drink it.” 

Such are 2 few of the passages from the evidence of the witnesses 
originally called for the plaintiff, and of the witnesses for the de- 
fendant, as to the light in which the Mab4rdjés are regarded by the 
devout majority of their followers. To oppose this we have the 
evidence of tho witnesses called by the plaintiff te rebut the plea of, 
justification, and the evidence of the plaintiff himeelf. 

. As to the evidence of these witnesses, I may say generally that, 
except when it consisted of admissions indiscrestly made, it produced 
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very little effect on my mind. These witnesses all knew perfectly 
well that they had to deny certain specific allegations, amongst which 
was the allegation that the Mahardjés were regarded by their followers 
as Gods, or as incarnations of God. The mode in which they gave 
their testimony as to this point—the uniform and set styles of their 
answers to certain evidently expected questions, necessarily led to the 
inference in my mind, accustomed carefully to scrutinise testimony, 
that they had been tutored and trained as to the evidence which on 
this poiut was expected from them. That evidence was to the effect 
that they regarded the Mahéréj as guru, not as God. In their exa- 
mination in chief they kept pretty steadily to the mark; but on 
cross-examination, they were more than once incautiously betrayed 
into the expression of their real feclings and their genuino belief, 
T say real feelings and genuine belief, because it was impossible not 
to drew this inference from the spontaneous earncstness of the one 
set of replies when contrasted with the forced, parrot-like manner 
of the other set of replies. “I love my guru,” said onc of these 
witnesses—Pnrushottamdis Dayariém——“ I worsbip him'as I should 
God.” ‘It is not possible,” said another—-Gokaldés Kessavadis 
—‘It is not possible for a Mahdrdj tocommit sin.” “I regard the 
Mahér4j as my garu” said Bhdichand Kevalchand—‘“ we regard him 
in the place of God; I regard him as an incarnation of God.”— “TI 
regard the guru” esid Mansukhrém Narrotam “as an incarnation 
of God; the guru would not commit sin; I cannot say whether 
what would bo sinful in other men would be lawful in the guru.” 
Tf we turn from the evidence of bis witnesses to the evidence of the 
plaintiff himself on this point, what do we find ?—a serics of cate- 
gorical negations absolutely neutralized by an important admission. 
“T am not,” he says, “an incarnation of God. I do not know that 
any of my followers regard me as an incarnation of God: I know 
they ought to regard me as a guru: they worship me as a guru: as 
those who cause happiness through God ;—as guides to God: I have 
heard no one say we are worshipped as God! but because we give 
religious instruction they worship us as gurus.” 

Such are among the principal of the plaintiff's positive denials of 
the imputation that any of the sectarics worshipped the Mahérijis 
es Gods or a8 incarnations of God. But he too, with all his craft 
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and cantion, was compelled, under the pressure of cross-examination, 
to make an admission entirely fatal to the position thus taken up: 
the admission, viz. that till he taught them better some of the se0- 
taries even in Bombay did believe in the doctrine which he had 
previously denied that any of the sectaries ever believed in, anywhero, 
or at any time. , 

“J have instructed my disciples,” he says, “that except two of 
the Mahérdjis, Vallabh and Gosdiji—whom I regard as incernations 
of Ishear (God) they should regard us as gurus and not as gods.” 
As to Vallabh, the founder, the plaintiff agrees verbatim with 
Mathurddds Lowji in the apparently extraordinary statement of 
doctrine, that “he is regarded as the tucarnation of the head of God ;”” 
but os to all his other descendants, except Goséiji “I have taught 
the people,” says the plaintiff, that “they should regard us as gurus 
only, J prevented all persone from belioving such a doctrine (as that 
all the descendants of Vallabh were incarnations of God); until I 
prevented them they did believe it. When I came here some persona 
believed tt and some did not ; the majority did not, the minority did.” 

‘What then on this point is the result of the whole ovidence? In 
my opinion it is this :— 

1st. That many passages in the religious works of these 
sectaries authorizo the doctrine that the Mabérdjas are incarnations 
of God and ought to be so regarded and worshipped by their 
followers. 

Qndly. That in practice they aro regarded and treated, at all 
events by the less reflecting portion of the Vallabhéchérya sect as 
a sort of God-like, powerful, and mysterious beings who cannot 
commit sin, who are to be worshipped with divine honours, and 
whose persons are so sacred that the observances which with refer- 
ence to mere mortals, would be infinitely disgusting, become pious 
and meritorious acts when done towards the Mahérdj. 

Tho two next heads under which I propose to examino the evi- © 
dence in support of the plea of justification, are, 

Thirdly.— The evidence as tt relates to the general immoralities of 
Mahdrdjas. 

Fourthly.— Zhe evidence as tt relates to the partioular immoralities of 
the plaintif. 
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Before going into this, a few general observations must be mede 
on the comparative value and credibility of the three principal classes 
of testimony with which we have to deal, viz., 1, the testimony of 
the witnesses for the defendant; 2, that of the witnesses ‘for tho 
plaintiff; 3, that of the plaintiff himself. 

First, as to the witnesses for the defendant, it is impossible to 
have presided at this lengthened trial without becoming aware, not 
only by the positive evidence téndered, but by the demeanour and 
bearing of the crowds by which from day to day the court was 
thronged, that the defendant and his witnesses gave their evidence 
on the unpopular side. The religious animosities of the eect, the 
social prejudices of the caste, the personal hatred and alienation of 
former friends, were all arrayed against them. They had to face 
sectarian obloquy and caste exclusion. Thcy were not free even 
from the risk of personal assault, I will take two passuges from the 
evidence given by the witnesses for the plaintiff to show the nature 
of tho feeling that was arrayed against them. ‘Two persons came 
to me,” says Gopdldés Médhavadds, “on the subject of outcasting 
the defendant for writing about the Mahdréj in the newspapers. 
They said ‘as the Bhéttiis have made a bandobast, we (Banians) 
should make one also.’ This was one or two days after the Bhattiis 
had put their signatures to a paper got up to intimidate people from 
giving evidence in this caso—the bandobast I mean which was 
made a subject of prosecution for conspiracy in the court Jast 
Criminal Sessions. The two persons who came to me were Par- 
bhudés and Jaykisandis: they, 1, and the defendants aro all 
Banians.” 

Damodar Madhavaji said:—“If any member of the Vallabh4- 
charyan scot is found to entertain opinions adverse to the rest of the 
sect, we should not believe him: we should have no intercourse 
with him; he would be isolated in his own house; we should 
remain aloof from him. I would regard persons who think the 
Mahérajés guilty of wicked practices as outeastes: I would not speak 
to Lakhmidés Khimys and Mathurddde Lowjt, beoause they have given 
evidence here against the Makardj.” 

To those who consider how Hitle the Hindu is accustomed to in- 
dependent thought and independent action—how his whole life is 
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circumscribed within the sphere of the family or the. easte—how 
entirely the whole social happiness, not only of himself but of those 
nearest and dearest to him, is blighted by that terrible penalty of 
outoasting (equivalent to the excommunication of the middle ages)— 
those who think of these things will probably be of opinion that 
nothing but a strong belief in the truth of what they have stated, 

and a firm conviction of the duty of stating it, could have impelled 
the witnesses for the defendant to come forward as they have done 
on his behalf. For the majority of these witnesses are not students, 
or editors, or non-believers; they are grave, reputable middle aged, 
family men, having s firm belief in the teachings of their ancient 
religion and a profound reverence for the authority of their ancient 
scriptures. 

Lakhmidés Khimji, one of the twelve leading Setts of the Bhatti 
caste; Mangaldis Nathubhéi, the Banian Justice of the Peace, the 
well-known founder of Hindu Girls schools; Khattéo Makanji, 
Mathuridés Lowji, and other witnesses of that stamp, are hardly 
likely to have come forward to give evidence they did not believe, 
in order to encounter general odium in the sect and determined dia- 
like in their caste. Dr. Bhéu Déji is not indeed a member of the 
sect or caste, but he has enjoyed an extensive and lucrative practice 
among the wealthy Vallabhéchéryans, and for the last ten or twelve 
years has attended every Mahdr4j who, during that period, has 
visited Bombay. It ia scarcely probable, on the ordinary principles 

-of human nature, that Dr. Bhéu D4ji, by the evidence that he has 
given, should risk the loss of such a practice, except from a firm 
conviction that what he had to say was true, and that, being true, 
he ought to make it public. On the whole the fair inference as to 
the evidence for the defendants is, that being given at considerable 
risk and at considerable sacrifice, it would only be given under a 
sense of duty founded on a firm conviction of its truth and of its 
public importance. 

The evidence of the witnesses for the plaintiff stands on a totally 
different footing. It is true these witnesses, with the same care 
with which they denied all knowledge of the fact that the Mahéréjis 
were ever regarded in any way except es gurus, were sedulous to 
declare their conviction that if they ever saw or heard of any mis- 
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doings of a Mahérdj, s¢ would be their duty to tell the truth openly 
and not seruple to reveal the secrets of their guru. But the value 
of these declarations was considerably impaired by the circumstance 
that several of theso witnesses swore that till they came into court 
they hod never heard the morality of the Mehér4jés called in ques- 
fign, and that others declared that oven if they had heard such 
reports they would not have believed them. ‘ ft is not possible for 
‘a Mabrij to commit sin,” says Gokuldés Kesavadés. “Every 
‘Mahér4j is a good man,” says Hargovandés Mulchand; “on Mahdrdj 
cannot be a bad man; if I heard any report against the moral 
character of a Mahéraj I would not believe it, nor could a Maharaj 
be guilty of bad conduct.” “If,” says Narotamdés Haribhdi, “1 
heard a report of the licentiousness of a Mahérdj, I should not 
believe it, A Mahdr4j would not do bad acts.” 

It is important to bear these expressions in mind when we consider 
tho nature of the evidence given by the plaintiff’s witnesses as to 
the part of the case now under consideration. It is all purely negative 
evidence, It amounts to this: you, the witnesses for the defendant, 
say tho Mahérjas generally bore a bad character; we, the witnesses 
for the plaintiff, say we never heard of it. Again, you, the witnesses 
for the defendant say the plaintiff himself bore a bad character at 
Surat, at Beyt, at Dwarkdé. Well, we aro witnesses for the plaintiff 
-~some of us came from Surat, some from Beyt, some from Dwarké, 
one or more of us from every place in which you have proved affir- 
matively that the plaintiff bears a bad character; and we say that 
we never heard of such bad character, In any case this negative 
evidence amounta to vory little, for it is obviously quite possible 
that the negative and affirmative evidence may both be truc. It is 
obviously no contradiction of a,man who says of another that he 
bore a bad character at such a place to bring forward a third man, 
or (if the place be a large one) half a dozen other men to say they 
never heard of such bad character. But when amongst those 
called to give this species of evidence you find a variety of persons 
who admit they-would pay no attention to, nay, would disbelieve 
the bad character if they even heard it, then this species of evi- 
dence, at the best singularly inconclusive, becomes for all practical 
purposes of absolutely no value whatsocver. 
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There is another consideration, if another were wanting, to show 
how little weight is to be attached to the evidence on this part of 
the case, of the witnesses for the plaintiff. They came forward at 
the call of what they and the great majority of their co-sectaries 
regarded as a sacred duty of religion, to give evidence in favour of 
their guru. They asserted indeed that if would be their duty to 
give evidence against their guru, if he was in the wrong, but it wos 
never alleged or pretended that it was not a duty to give evidence in 
favour of tho guru, if he was in the right. And this was a duty, 
the negleot of which would expose them to the reproach, the due 
performance of which would entitle them to the applauso of their 
sect and of their caste. Accordingly there was an obvious eagernesa 
and alacrity on the part of the plaintiff’s witnesses to come forward 
and give their evidence on behalf of the Mahér4jée—their gurus if 
not their gods—whom their opponents the reformers have had the 
profane hardihood to attack. It is not to be denied that this feeling 
i an intelligible one, that it is even in some degree a creditable one; 
but it is too obvious to need remark, that it materially detracts from 
the value and reliability of the testimony that is mainly given under 
ita influence. 

If we now turn to the evidence of the plaintiff himself, it is too 
clear to admit of a doubt that the peculiar position in which he 
stands most materially affects the value of the evidence ho gives, 
especially in repelling the personal charges that have been made 
againet himeclf, It has been urged, and with substantial truth, by 
the counsel for the plaintiff, that, in repelling the charges made on 
this plea of justification, the plaintiff is in the same position as if he 
were a defendant, endeavouring to clear himself from a criminal accu- 
eation. He is so, except in one respect; he can be examined on his 
oath in his own defence, which the defendant in a criminal trial 
cannot. The law of England, which allows no evidence to be given 
except on oath, reeognises the existence of cases in which the sanc- 
tion of an oath ceases to be uny effectual guaranteo for truth. 
‘Where a man’s life and liberty are at stake, it considers, and rightly, 
that his mero oath, as a sanction for truth, would be utterly value- 
Jess, and therefore, as it admits no evidence except on oath, it pro- 
hibits the defendant in a criminal case from giving any testimony at 
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all as a witness on his own bebalf. It is not eo in cases which 
involve a man's reputation, though it ie obvious that in all cases 
where the imputations on character are grave and serious, and in 
precise proportion as they sare grave and serious, the valus of the 
plaintiff's oath as @ sanction for the truth of his testimony becomes 
almost infinitesimally small. The plaintiff, as the old phrase runs, 
“gives his evidence with a rope about his neck:” he has an interest 
in denying the charges made ogainst him, which becomes stronger 
in the exact proportion in which those charges become graver, until, 
in cases of very serious imputation, it may well be doubted whether, 
even in the most truth-loving of countries, the sanction of an oath, 
as such, is practically of any value at all as a guarantee for trath. 
The truth in such cases must be tested by other means than those of 
mere oath against oath. 

‘With these general observations I pass on to consider the evidence 
under the third of the proposed heads of inquiry, vix., as tt affects the 
general character of the Mahdrdjds for licentiousness and debauchery. 

The evidence on this head is exceedingly voluminous, and I eball 
only select some of the more prominent passages. I will pass by 
the evidence of the defendant, to which reference has already been 
made, in considering the question of libel or no libel, and go on at 
once to that of Mathurédis Lowji, a well-informed and highly 
respectable witness, Vallabhachdryan by sect, and Bhattid by caste. 
‘From childhood,” says Mathuridis Lowji, “when my father used 
to tell me that the practice of adultery by the Mabardjés was not in 
accordance with the old religion, 1 have had my attention turned to 
those practices. Many persons know of those practices; but they 
don’t avow them, for many reasons. J began to explain to my 
friends about eight or ten years ago that the Mahérijas practising 
adultery is wrong. In the year 1845 my caste took measures to 
prevent the adultery of the Mabdrijds, and I joined them: they 
made a writing and gave it. They proposed to put a stop to it by 
preventing the women from going at night to the Mahardjés’ temples. 
The Mahérajés issued a handbill lately to prevent that writing from 
being brought forward in evidence in this court. It was resolved 
at the time that writing should not be brought into forve till after 
the lapse of a year. This was lest the Bhuleshwar Brahmins should 
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say something against the Mahéréjis if the writing were 
published.” 

In cross-examination, he says, “I was present at this- meeting. 
I will swear a resolution was passed about adultery, a resolution 
prohibiting females from making darshan at night through the cold 
season. That was not owing to the danger of their being in tho 
streets at night: the reason was to prevent their being defiled by the 
Hahdrdjas.” 

The witness then goes on to describe the particular acts which he 
has himself witnessed. “Several Mehardjés press the hands of their 
female devotees with their feet: this is a sign for the purpose of 
committing adultery. When the woman looks towards the Mahérdj, 
he makes signs with his eyes and smiles, and minding these smiles, 
the woman goes accordingly into an inner room if the signs indicate 
that she should. I know this of my own knowledge.” Tho wit- 
‘ness then mentioned the names of two Mahérijés whom he had often 
seen making signs to women, and, in one case, a grossly indecent 
gesture capable of only one meaning. He swore that he had fre- 
quently seen women going into and coming out of the bed-rooms of 
the Mahfrdjés, and related with minute detail o scene of actual 
sexual intercourse between a Mahfrdj and a Bhéttié female, which 
he, in common with several respectable witnesses whom he named, 
had seen going on in the garden-house of the Gokuldés Tejpal. 

‘With regard to the dedication of “tan, man, and dhan,” he said, 
“This dedication does not take place with females till they are 
going to be married: if is made to Krishna. Tho Mahsrdj repre- 
sents Krishna as stated in the Siddhint Rahasya; there is no differ- 
ence, ag far as the dedication is concerned, between Krishna and the 
Mabérdj. As to the women, after the dedication the Mahdrdj does 
aa he likes: he commits adultery with them; there are names of 
the Mah4rdj indicating this; one is, ‘R4s Lili—Mahodadhi,’ ‘the 
ocean of amorous sport,’ meaning that he can have intercourse with 
many women like Krishna. It is notorious among our people that, 
after dedication, the Mahdréjés do what they like with our wives 
and daughters. It is notorious through the whole world that‘ the 
Mahfréjés are guilty of adulterous practices. Though this is noto~ 
rious, they retain their influence in the sect.” 
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The witness then goes on to relate the result of an appeal to 
Jivanji Mahérdj, to put a stop to these scandals. Jivanji said, “All 
persons are masters in their own houses; adultery has increased 
very much ; it is difficult to put a stop to it. I cannot say anything 
to my elders nor to my equals. If I were to attempt to say any- 
thing to any one, he would not mind me, AU the Mahdrdjds derive 
a great part of their income from women: how can they keep up their 
expenses af their incomes suddenly cease? Like an opium eater, a 
man cannot suddenly give up the practice of lust to which he is 
addicted: it is difficult to abolish such a practice at once; have 
patience, and J will endeavour to have it abolished gradually.” 

This evidence, entirely uncontradicted and unshaken, corroborated. 
as we shall seo directly by oiher unimpeachable testimony, is to 
my mind conclusive as to the generally known existence of such 
practices. Jivanji does not attempt to deny the evil; he admits 
and deplores his own powerlessness to suppress it. 

Dr. Bhéu DAji says,—“ My opinion of the character of the Maha- 
réjds for morality with women is very unfavorable. I have attended 
threo Mahérajas (besides the plaintiff) for venereal disease. I per- 
sonally, once almost publicly, remonstrated with Jivanji on the sub- 
ject of these immoralities. He said he had no control over the 
others to prevent them from committing acts of adultery.” 

Lakhmidés Khimji says—‘‘The gencral reputation of the Mahd- 
rdjés is very bad os regards udultery; to my knowledge that 
dad reputation is well deserved. I know of my own knowledge of 
adulterous acte and general licentiousnces on the part of Mahdrdjde— 
of ten, twelve, or fifteen of them. The plaintiff himaelf described to me 
the acts and conduct of other Mahdrdjds, naming eight or ten of them. 
He said they committed adultery ; that he had spoken to several to dis. 
suade them; and that, with the exception of one Mahdrdj whom he 
named, the others promised to desist from such practices. He said, 
“Do not press me now; what income do I derive-from’ you males? 
Most of my income is derived from females. If you make arrange- 
ments by which we may receive large dues, we will give up these 
things’ After the Bhéttié caste mepting of 1855, I had a gonver- 
sation with Jivanji on the subject of adultery. Dr. Bhéu Déji was 
there. He said, ‘ Reform yourselves; establish schools; make 
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arrangements to prevent the Mahérdjés from committing adultery, 
to which they are addicted.’ Jivanji said, ‘The other Mahirdjés 
will not obey me; the arrangement is difficult, the income of the 
Mahérdjés being principally derived from women.’ ” 

Mr. Mangaldés Nathubhdi, referring to the same occasion, says, 
“Jivanji expressed regret at the existing state of things, but said 
some of tho Mahérdjds get all their maintenance from women, and 
it would be very difficult for them to give it up.” , 

Such aro some passages from the evidence on this point given by 
witneases of the highest character and credit; it was evidence not 
in any way shaken on cross-examination. How was it met on the 
other side? What is there in the case of the plaintiff to set against 
this mass of positive, varied, and yet concordant testimony? No- 
thing but blank denial; the assertion of absolute ignorance or total 
incredulity. 

Take the plaintiff's own evidence: he positively denies the con- 
versation with Lakhmidds Khimji. As to the general subject, he 
says:—‘T don’t know whether any Mahfrdjiés have committed 
adultery. I have never seen them acting immorally with women. 
According to the prints, they are immoral ; I believe them to be in- 
nocent; if guilty, it is contrary to tho Shfstras.” 

The witnesses called by tho plaintiff to rebut the plea of justifica- 
tion went much further; they had never heard a word against the 
moral purity of any of the Mahérdjés till a few months ego; till 
they saw the imputations in the Bombay papers ; é1l thts trial com- 
menoed ; nay, tll they came into the court and heard those imputa- 
tions for the first time suggested by the questions of counsel. 

This proves too much; it is absolutely incredible, except on the 
Bupposition that these people obetinately refused to see, or hear, or 
believe anything unfavourable to the character of their gurus; that, 
like Gokuldés Kissordés, Hargovandés Mulchand, Narottamdés 
Harribhdi, and others of their number, they believed it impossible 
for a Mahérdj to be a bad man, or to commit sin; that, therefore, if 
they heard any reports against the conduct of a Mahéréj, they would 
steadily refuse all credence to them. 

Applying, then, to this part’ of the case the most familar rules 
established in thé science of jurisprudence for the sifting and weigh- 
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ing of testimony, I find it wholly impossible to come to any other 
conclusion than this, that the Mah4réjés es a class were, and for 
Years notoriously had been, guilty of the immoralitics imputed to 
them by the defendant in the alleged libel and in the plea of justifi- 
cation. : 

The fourth and last head under which I propose to review the 
e¥idence was that of the personal acts of immorality charged against 
the plaigtiff in the plea of justification. 

‘Under this head the testimony mainly relied on, in rebuttal of the 
charges, is naturally and necessarily that of the plaintiff himself. . 
It ia obviously, therefore, very desirable to obtain, if possible, some 
test or measure of the value and credibility of the plaintiff's evidence 
when relied on in contradiction of the evidence adduced by the 
defendant, Such a test of credibility presents itself—olear, decisive, 
not to be explained away. It is unfortunately connected with one 
of the most repulsive parts of the case. It is alleged by the defen- 
dant’s witnesses—it is denied by the plaintiff, that on two occasions 
in the year 1860, one shortly before and one shortly after the 
alleged libel, he was affected with syphilis. It is, moreover, alleged 
on one side and denied on the other, that he admitted having had 
similar attacks on previous occasions, when he had resorted to a 
supposed mode of cure, not unheard of by those who have practised 
in the Criminal Courts of Europe. 

Now what is the evidence on this point? Lakhmidés Khimji 
states that the plaintiff requested him to bring Dr. Bhéu Déji to see 
him, as he was suffering from chanere (chindi) and had been so for 
seven or eight days; that the plaintiff aaid that he caught it from 
an abandoned woman in Bombay ; that he had once tried to cure 
himeelf of a similar attack by connexion with an untainted woman, 
but that, although allowed by the Sh4stras, he did not like to try 
that mode of cure again, as the woman had caught the disease from 
him. 8o far Lakhmidés Khimji. 

The plaintiff, in his rebutting evidence, admits that Dr. BhSu Déji 
was called in at the suggestion of Lakhmidis Khimji, but that it 
‘was with reference to the management of some girls’ schools, He 
denies categorically that he ever told Lakhmid4s Khimji that he had 
“‘chéndi,” or that he had any conversation with bim in reference to 
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his complaint; or that ho ever admitted having had connexion with 
impure women in Bombay, or that he ever said a word as to having 

- formerly tried to cure himself by connexion with a second woman to 
whom he communicated the complaint. 

Then comes the evidence of Dr. Bhéu Déji, who has medically 
attended ail the Mahirijaés who, for tho lost ten or twelve yours, have 
visited Bombay, and who, before his visit to the plaintiff, had attended 
three of the number for the venereal disease. Dr. Bhéiu Déji sayo 
that, about the 20th of September, 1860, he went to the plointiff’s 
house with Lakhmidés Khimji apd Vishvan&th Néréyan Mandolik, 
On tho retiroment of these two witnesses, the plaintiff said he had 
“chdudi :” he ascribed it to heat ; he said, “The full particulars of 
the case would be communicated to me afterwards. Next morning, 
the full particulars were couveyed to mo by Govardhandés, his 
secretary ; Govardhandés told me plaintiff was suffering from 
‘ghéodi. I told him I must examine before E could prescribe. He 
wauted mo to prescribe. I prescribed a simple ointment.” In 
cross-examination, Dr. Bhéu Daiji says,—“ I understood the plaintiff 
to say he had a discharge from the ulcer. I can say positively he 
used the word ‘chandi,’ ‘Chandi’ hos othcr meanings besides 
syphililie wlcor: it is the slang term for chancre. A common ulcer 
would not be described as ‘chéndi.’”” 

In answer to this ovidence the plaintiff says that when he con- 
sulted Dr. Bhéu Déji, he said he was subject to itches caused by 
heat (this agrees with Dr. Bhéu Déji’s statement). He admits that 
at the time he had sores on the private parts; he denics that they 
were venereal; he denies that he ever used the word “‘chéndi,” tho 
word he used was “chétha” (a Gujarati word for sore or cruption). 
He declares that ‘he never told Dr. Bhin DAji that he would send a 
person the next day to describe his symptoms; he admits that he 
sont Govardhandés the next day to Dr. Bhéu Déji, but that he so 
sent him in order to bring back a manuscript. ‘‘I said to Govar- 
dhandés, Bring any medicine he may give you, and bring back the 
work.” Govardhandés brought back the prescription. 

Now, apart from the use of the word “‘chéndi,” which Dr. Bhéu 
Déji positively affirms and the plaintiff positively denies—the im- 
portant contradiction here is the denial that the plaintiff ever pro- 
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mised to send, or did in fact send, Govardhandés to communicate to 
Dr. Bhiu Déji the history of his case. There waa one person who 
could sct this point at reat, ond that was Govardhandds himself. 
‘Was ho called as a witness? No. Was any excuse offered for not. 
calling him? None. What is the legitimate inference? Why, 
that if called, he would have been compelled, under pressure of 
crdss-examination, to admit that he was sent by the plaintiff to 
relate the history of his symptoms, and that those symptoms were 
what Dr. Bhiu Daji stated them to be. 

This was on or about the 20th of September: about three months 
later, in Decomber, 1860, Dr. Dhirajrim Dalpatrim is called in. 
“The plaintiff,” says this witness, “told mo the nature of his com- 
plaint; I ocularly inspected the part; it was a syphilitic ulcer on 
the glans penis. Tho history of the caso given by my patient quite 
confirmed my opinion as to the utcer being syphilitic. I personally 
inspected the parts six or seven times. I attended him for a month, 
Externally blackwash was applied, internally mercury. He con- 
tinued the mercury treatment till he was salivated, The sore dis- 
appeared within a month. He told me he had suffered in tho 
same way about threo months before, in consequence of impure con- 
nexion with a woman. Iam sure he did not tell me he had eaten 
a great many chillies, nor that he had prickly heat. In the course 
of my visits, { remember his asking me whether the disease could 
be removed by intercourse with a fresh female? I said ‘No.’ He 
said he had tried it twice with fresh Banian females; it had suc- 
coeded the first time, not the second, because he was then somewhat. 
out of condition. He said he had tried these experiments at Surat.” 

Such is the positive evidence of Dr. Dhirajrém. What does tho 
plaintiff say in reply? 

“T consulted Dr. Dhirajram, and took the medicines he prescribed. 
I described. my case to him; it was of the same character as when 
Dr. Bhéu Déji came; it had recurred. I described it as I did to Dr. 
Bhéu Daiji; I said it was caused by heating medicines and ecratch- 
ing. I did not describe it as syphilitic ‘chdndi;’ he did not inspect 
the parts. I had had no impure connexion with a woman. How 
could I? It is contrary to our religion to have such intercourse. I did 
not tell him J had such intercourse. I did not tell him ‘chandi’ 
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would be removed by intercourse with a clean woman; I did not 
ask whether it could. I did not tell him I had tried the experi- 
ment twice, and that the second time it had not succeeded,” 

With regard to the medicines prescribed, and the effect of them, 
the plaintiff says: He gave me some powders which were mixed 
with water; the liquid was dark. I used this blackwash; the lime 
water for it was prepared in my own place. I put the powder into 
it and so made blackwash, which was applied. I took fiye or six 
pills. After I took the medicine for four or five days, I suffered pain 
in the throat and left off. After the pain in the throat came on, I did 
not go on taking a pill a day; he gave moa preparation of borax and 
water to be used when the throat became sore. My guma pained me 
slightly. When this took place, the sore had been cured.” 

Now what is the result of this evidence? Why that plaintiff 
admits he was mercurially treated, both internally and externally, 
till salivation was produced; that when salivation was produced, or 
shortly after, the sore was cured, that that sore was an ulcer on the 
glans penis—and yet that that ulcer was not syphilitic. An ulcer 
on the glans penis, mereurial treatment, a doctor who, after six or 
seven inspections, declares the ulcer to be syphilitic—this is the evi- 
dence on the one side. The mere denial of the plaintiff, who hes a 
life-and-death interost in making that denial, is the sole evidence on 
the other. If the matter rested here, could any person accustomed. 
to weigh evidence, have the shadow of a reasonable doubt left on 
his mind as to where the truth lay? But it does not rest here: it 
was elicited from the plaintiff that the part affected had been sub- 
jected to minute and microscopic observation by three medical gen- 
tlemen in the course of the trial; and yet not one of those medical 
gentlemen did the plaintif venture to put in the witness-box. It would 
be idle to comment on such a circumstance os this: even in a doubt- 
ful case it would have turned the balance against the plaintiff; in a 
case like this, free without this circumstance from all reasonable 
doubt, it renders it absolutely impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the plaintiff was affected with syphilis, both in 
September and December of the year 1860, 

And this conclusion is all-important in its bearing on the value 
and eredibility of the plaintiff's evidence; it is not only that having 
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deliberately perjured himself on this one occasion, his cath where he 
stands alone in contradiction to credible testimony, is utterly value- 
Jess for all purposes and on all occasions—it goes further than this: 
the fact, as to which doubt is impossible, that the plaintiff had 
syphilis on two occasions in the year 1860, shakes to pieces the 
whole framework of his evidence and shows it all to be conceived 
inea spirit of hypocrisy and falsehood. 

With great tact and plausibility, the plaintiff assumed, throughout 
the whole of his very lengthened evidence, a tone of parental piety, 
and outraged purity. When asked whether he had toyed with the 
‘bosom of the young lady in the temple at Beyt, his answer was 
“How can I commit such an act as touch the breast of a woman, 
when I regard ali women as my children.” Again, when questioned 
ag to his still closer intimacy with a young married lady in Bombay, 
he repeats the expression “I regard all women as my children.” 
Again he says, “ Would I have told Kalébhéi Lalubhéi that there 
is no harm in adultery when adultery is strictly prohibited in our 
religion? How could I invent such a new thing” (as to say that 
illicit intercourse is good for the health) ‘‘ when 1 had no experience, 
never having committed adultery in all my life; it is a thing I hate. 
Amongst us these things are strictly prohibited ; it is laid down that 
intercourse with one’s own wife is lawful, but that intercourse with 
any other woman is unlawful. That includes intercourse with kas- 
bina,” he said in answer to a question of mine, and we have just 
seen how in denying that he ever had intercourse with an impure 
woman, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How could I, it is contrary to our religion 
to have such intercourse.” 

Convinced as I am on evidence the most clear and conclusive that 
this man laboured under an attack of syphilis, the result of impure 
connexion, about the very time this alleged libel was published, I 
am constrained to regard these expressions of simulated purity aa 
the offensive language of hardened hypocrisy. 

There is another respect in which a material, but to me a most 
inoredible, part of bis evidence is utterly shattered by the con- 
clusion at which I have been compelled to come, as to his having 
been under treatment for venereal disease in 1860. The plaintiff 
himself most positively swore, and his personal attendant swore 
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quite as positively, that while a young man in the prime of life, for 
the space of four years, ail of which were spent without a wife, and 
two of which wero spent on pilgrimage—the plaintiff never on any 
one occasion had carnal intercourse with any woman of any rank or 
class whatsoever. Tho statement upon the face of it seemed in the 
highest degree improbable. Here was a young Hindu—a Mahéréj— 
no ascetic—the hereditary high priest of a religion of enjoyment, 
with the amorous Krishna for its god, and an ocean of Rés Lild for 
its paradise—in the vigour of carly manhood, without a wifo, on 
pilgrimage, never once in tho space of four years having sexual in- 
tercourse of any kind with a woman. A less probable story was 
hardly ever sworn to in a court of justice; but what shred, what 
rag of probability is left to cover the nakedness of this transparent 
lie, when we find this allegod purist in matured life, in the city of 
his enemies, with a wife and family in his dwelling-placo, so little 
capable of controlling his sexual passions as to purchase pleasure at 
the price of discaso! It has been said that if the plaintiff had an 
unlimited command of pure women he would not have resorted to 
those who were impure: there is no force in the remark—polygamy 
and courtezanship are always found to flourish side by side; it 
requires but a very moderate knowledge of the world and of history 
to be aware, that the women who make pleasure a profession are not 
least patronized by those for whom immoderate indulgence has 
rendered the sexual act at once a necessity and a weariness. 

For the reasons indicated, I find it utterly impossible to treat the 
plaintiff’s mero oath os of any value at all, when it stands alone in 
opposition to the evidence of credible witnesses. 

Then, are the witnesses who depose to the particular acta of im- 
morality with which tho plaintiff ie charged in the plea of justifica- 
tion credible witnesses? In my opinion they are thoroughly 60. 
These witnesses arc Lakhmidés Khimji, and the two young men, 
KAlabhdi Lalubhdi end Chathurbhuj Walji. As to Lakhmidds Khimji, 
his credibility is beyond suspicion; a grave, respectable, intelligent 
man, of the highest position in his caste, animated by an earnest 
desire to purify the practices of his sect; he gave his evidence in a 
quiet, calm, straightforward manner, eminently calculated to con- 
ciliate belief; nor was he betrayed into a single inconsistency or 
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self-contradiction in the course of a very long and searching cross- 
examination. The young Kéyasth, Kalébhéi Lalubhdi, a con of the 
Sheristedér of the Sudder Addwlut, gave his testimony with ex- 
treme intelligence and in so frank, artless, natural manner, which 
unavoidably created the impression that he was honestly speaking 
the truth. The young Bhéttié, Chathurbhuj, was a less intelligent 
person, but he too gave his evidence calmly and clearly, nor was he 
shaken in a single particular. 

Tt was said that the testimony of these two young men was open 
to suspicion, because both were great friends of the defendant; 
‘because one had also been his pupil for some time at the Elphin- 
stone Institution, and the other was the nephew of Dr. Dbirajrim. 
If they had told a less plain and unvarnished tale, if thoy had 
been shaken in cross-cxamination, if they had become confused or 
hesitating, if they had shown any eagerness of partizanship, I might 
have felt there was something in the suggestion; though even then 
it might fairly have been said that, in a case like this, no motivo 
but one of friendship for the defendant, or earnest zeal for the 
reform of the sect, could induce people to brave odium (and, if 
members of the sect or caste—worse than odium) by coming forward 
to relate in open court what they knew of the malpractices of the 
Mahéréj. But considering the mode in which these young men 
gave their evidence, the fuct that one is a relation of Dr. Dhirajrém 
and that both are friends of the defendant, though it may have 
supplied a reason for watching their testimony more closely, affords 
none for discrediting in any way the testimony which in fact they 
gave. And that testimony was wholly uncontradicted except by the 
mere denial of tho plaintiff—a denial which, for the reasons alrendy 
more than sufficiently indicated, may be regarded for oll purposes of 
evidence ag practically worthless. 

Kélibhdi Lalubhdi, who seems to have been on very intimate 
terms with the plaintiff, speaks to two instances, one in Surat and 
one in Bombay, in which he witnessed facts that cau leave no 
reasonable doubt of illicit intercourse between the plaintiff and two 
ladies of the Banié caste. The first took place at Surat about 
three years ago: “I was sitting,” says the witness, “with the 
plaintiff and a male Banian in his ‘diwankh4né,’ A Banian girl, 
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about 14 or 15, came in with a famale servant of the Mahéréj. She 
passed through the ‘diwdnkh4ndé’ where we were sitting and went 
into the side room: the Banian man immediately got up and went 
away; the plaintiff left the room and went into that into which the 
female had gone. I was a boy at the time” (he would have been 
about 13). ‘I attempted after some time to go into the room 
which the Mabfrdj had entered: I expected folded pén-sopéri, and 
I went to get it. I entered the room. I saw the Mahéréj sitting 
with a girl on a couch embracing and kissing. I did darshan 
(reverence) to him: he got up, took me by the arm, and took me 
out; he then gave me some pén-sopari; I then left and he wentitito 
the inner room again.’ 

That is the first case: the second took place in Bombay, where 
the youth had renewed his intimacy with the plaintiff, end was well 
aware from conversation that had passed between them that his friend 
was acting in public the part of a reformer. Kalébhdi had his 
suspicions as to the genuineness of these professions, ‘‘In con- 
sequence,” he says, ‘‘of what I heard about the plaintiff, I once 
watched a lady to his house. I heard people say, pointing to her, 
‘that is a lady with whom the Mahérdj has fallen in love’ I 
followed her to the plaintiff’s house; she entered a doorway inside 
the ‘diwAnkhéné.’ I went into the ‘diwdnkb4nd’ ond sat thore ; 
the plaintiff was there; the plaintiff went inside, into the room 
the lady had entered. I did not go away. I remained sitting there 
about halfan hour. The plaintiff came out; he had only his waist- 
cloth on. I began to amile; he asked me ‘ why are you laughing?’ 
(he was laughing too). I said, ‘ You are certainly effecting a very 
great reform.’ He laughed and said nothing. Presently, the lady 
came out; her dress was disordered. I looked at her and laughed. 
She langhed and went away. From her dress I can say she was a 
Banian: from her dress and jewels, I concluded she was a respect- 
able woman.” 

That is the testimony of Kélabh4i,—testimony given with a sim: 
plicity of manner and naturalness of detail, which it would be 
difficult to surpass; testimony which, unshaken as it was by cross- 
examination, and uncontradicted except by the bare denial of the 
plaintiff, I have no difficulty in believing to be substantially the truth. 
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Chathurbhuj, who also appears to have been a good deal about the 
plaintiff's house, deposes to have a third young lady introduced 
into the plaintiff’s bedroom, and both he and Kélébhdi concur as to 
the fact of those conversations between themselves and the plaintiff 
in which he muintained the doctrine, and confirmed it by the results 
of his own experience, that illicit intercourse with women is favorable 
to the health and vigour of the human system. These conversations 
ave of coftraa denied by the plaintiff, but it is also urged that they 
are intrinsically improbable. I do not think so. In this country, 
youths of 16 or 17 are often husbands and fathers: in no country 
do we find that lads of that age are indisposed to enter into such 
disqussions. As to the improbebility of the plaintiff's taking part 
in them, would there, it may be asked, be anything strange in’a 
Mormon elder taking up such a topic in defence of polygamy, if 
pressed hard in argument by a couple of young unbelievers in the 
merits of that patriarchal institution ? 

And now as to the evidence of Lakhmidés Khimji. shall con- 
sider first that part of his testimony which relates to the plaintiff's 
conduct in Bombay, reserving to the last the consideration of that 
which relates to his earlier immoralities at Beyt. Lakhmidés Khimji, 
like many others, believed in the professions of reform with which 
the plaintiff introduced himself to the Vallabhichiryan public of 
Bombay. He was como to promote femalo education; he was open 
to argument on the question of widows’ re-marriege. It wos known 
—and this is a fact which should be borne in mind to the plaintiff’s 
credit—that he had opencd, and that he contributed to support, a 
flourishing boys’ school at Surat, where instruction was given, 
amongst other things, in Sanskrit. These things more than counter- 
vailed with Lakhmidés Khimji the scandals of the plaintiff’s youth; 
and he appears, from tho moment of his arrival in Bombay, to have 
entered into warm and friendly relations with the new Mahérdj. 
“T called on the plaintiff,” he says, ‘the second or third doy after 
his arrival. I was on friendly terms with him, saw him twice or 
thrice 2 day, invited him to my house, asked friends to meet him, 
I did this because he wos making promises of effecting reform, 
abolishing these bad practices, and getting girls to be permitted to 
learn, I formed an opinion subsequently that plaintiff continued 
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his former bad practices, and that for three or four months J had been 
misled. One day I went to his house and was sitting conversing 
when two fomales arrived; one of them had a silver goblet in her 
hand; she was about twenty; the other was a widow about forty; 
the young woman was a Cutchee Bhattién, a married woman.” 

The witness then goes on to state that the young lady having 
been condusted by a female servant into the bedroom, the plaintiff 
sent him off to the printer’s to make immediate arrangements for the 
publication of some article. ‘I wont downstairs,” says the witness, 
‘but some suspicion crossed my mind, and after a short time I went 
upstairs again into the same room; no ono was there except the 
widow, who was standing beside the door; I continued sitting there 
till they came out. First the Mahéréj came out: on observing me, 
he grew pale. Then the young lady came out; sho was smiling 
and laughing; her rose-coloured ‘sAri’ was in a confused, rumpled 
state; it had been all right when she went in. She had not the 
silver goblet. I presume she had given it to the Mahéraj. Both 
the ladies shortly left, I remained. Nothing was said on the sub- 
ject at that time, but in the evening,” says the witness, “I went 
again. The Mahfrdj took me into an inner room to have some pri- 
vate conversation with mo. He began: ho said, ‘What have you 
done with regard to the opening of female and other schools ? Speak 
to Mangaldés and others; request their aid; get up a subscription 
list.’ I said, ‘Mahéréj, this is all a sham; you profess to be a re- 
former, and to wish to open female schools; and in private you 
commit such bad acts, such adulteries.’ “His answer was, ‘Yes, you 
might have suspected me, but 1 have not committed any bad acts ; 
I only went in to accept food from the female.’ To this I replied, 
* You told me that when females came for that purpose you did not 
take them inside; if you went in to accept food, why did you leave 
the widow outside?” Ho did not answer that, and changed the con- 
versation.” 

Such is the evidence of the defendant’s witnesses as to the immo- 
valities of the plaintiff during his recent residence in Bombay. I 
hhave reserved for the last the consideration of the scene which 
Lakhmidés Khimji deposes to having witnessed fifteen years ago at 
Beyt. Here, again, I shall let witness speak for himeelf :— 
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“There is a temple at Beyt dedicated to Laxmi ; the plaintiff 
threw gul4l there. There were females present; he threw the gulél 
on the females, then on @ number of persons near the gate. When 
the gul4l was thrown in two or three handfuls, persons outside the 
inclosure could not see what was going on inside. Immediately 
after throwing the gull, he squeezed the breasts of a young girl, a 
Bhéttidn, who was near the gate. She emiled. A few days efter 
this, I and my uncle (Damodar Devji) went to the plaintiff’s house 
at Beyt; it was about one or half-past one o'clock in the day; he 
was lying in his bed. I and my uncle went up and began sham- 
pooing his legs. It is usual to do so when the Mobirdj is lying 
down: regarding him as a God, shampooing his legs is considered a 
pious act. While so employed, the girl, whose breasts the Mahérdj 
had squeezed, came accompanied by a widow. The widow came up 
and whispered to the Mab4réj.. He suid, ‘Go out.’ I and my uncle 
then left the bedroom and went outside. The girl was left there; 
afterwards the widow came out and shut the door, and held the 
chain. Tho widow smiled, and asked my uncle if I would like to 
seo Ris Lilé. We went in. The plaintiff was in the act of having 
carnal intercourse with the girl inside. The plaintiff said to my 
uncle, ‘ What will he (meaning me) give for seeing this?’ My uncle 
said, ‘He will do you service.’ Before I went in I had agreed to 
give 100 Cutch cowries (about 30 rupees) for seeing the sight. I 
made my respects (darshan) and came out. I was then about 18 
or 19 years of age. It is considered,” continues the witness, “a 
pious act by Vaishnavas to witness the Rés Lilé of the Mabardj ; it 
is @ custom in the sect to pay for wimessing this act; both the 
sectary who secs, and the woman who is enjoyed, pay. To have 
counexion with the Mabdréj is considered to lead to ‘Gowlok’ (the 
paradise of the 16,000 gopis).’” 

Such is the sworn testimony of this very respectable witness, 
given with the most perfect simplicity and candour,—given as 
though he was relating nothing extraordinary—absolutely unahaken 
in cross-examination. The plaintiff, in answer to.questions put by hia 
counsel, contradicts absolutely and categorically the whole story. As 
to the value of that contradiction standing alone, nothing further 
need be said; but on this part of the case the plaintiff attempted to 
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go beyond mero contradiction, and called three witnesses to throw 
doubt on the statement of Lakhmidés Khimji, by showing that in 
the temple he specifies at Beyt (the temple of Laxmi), gulél is never 
thrown on the worshippers, but only on the image, it being the 
temple of female divinity. The first of these witnesses, Devidis 
Hanerdj, formerly superintendent for the Guicovér of the temples 
at Beyt, proves very little as to the point for which he is principally 
called. “Gulél,” he says, ‘is thrown on the images i all the 
temples; but not on the worshippers whon the image is female.” 
But having thus laid down the rulo, ho admits there may be excep- 
tions, for he adds, ‘a witness may have seen it thrown on the wor- 
shippers at Laxmi temples; I have not, that is all I mean.” 

Mithérim Purushottom, a Bhéttié from Rajkot, whose duty it 
‘was nine or ton years ago to follow the Mabérdjés round the temples 
of Beyt and collect the tax due to the Guicowér from the devotees, 
gives the following evidence :—“ Guldl was only thrown on the 
worshippers in the temple of Dwarkénathji at Beyt: it is thrown by 
the Mahardjds and the Brahmachdris. 

Premji Puja, the third witness, a Pokarnié Bréhmio, who has 
come down to Bombay to act as cook, but who previously for twenty 
years had been a servant in the temple of Rédhéji, another femule 
divinity at Beyt, contradicts witness No, 2 in two important par- 
ticulars. Agreeing with him that gulil in Loxmi temple is only 
sprinkled on the image, he swears that even in tho temple of Dwar- 
kAnathji, it is only thrown on the musicians, not on the worshippers ; 
thrown not by the Mahdrdjds at all, only by the Brahmacharis. 

Even if the point were a material one, it is clear that this evidence 
of contradiction wholly fails: but the point is not a material one; 
the evidence of these very three witnceses shows thia temple of 
Laxmi at Beyt to be one of five small shrines dedicated to different 
gods and goddesses, all of which are in close proximity. Lakhmidis 
Ehimji, without any serious impeachment of his accuracy, may 
easily have mistaken one of these small shrines for another; or the 
plaintiff, to serve a particular object, may have done an act which 
was not strictly regular. 

There is another objection to this whole story founded on the 
proposition that it is incredible in itself, as involving violation not 
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only of the most universally observed laws of decency, but of the 
very principles on which our common human nature is built up. 
This is a very inconclusive objection: it is not an objection likely 
to have auy weight with those whom reading and experience have 
carried beyond the circle of home manners and home opinions. It 
is difficult for an Englishman of the ninetecnth century to believe in 
the existence of such a state of manners as is depicted by Petronius or, 
Martiod, and yet we know that these two writers were the most 
fashionable and favorite authors among their Roman contemporaries; 
the very essence of their popularity consisting in the general trath- 
fulness of their social portraitures. So in order to put ourselves in 
@ position for judging adequately of the probable truth of such a 
story as this, we must endeavour to realise as best we can the state 
of feeling habitual among those whose corruptions it exposes. We 
must suppose the case of a weak and blinded people; a rapacious 
and libidinous priesthood ; a god whose most popular attributes are 
his feats of soxual prowess; a paradise whose most attractive title 
is that of “a boundless ocean of amorous enjoyment.” But there is 
one plain fact which on this matter is worth a world of speculation. 
So little did Lakhmidas Khimji supposo that there was anything 
incredible in the story, that at a large party at Gokuldds Tejpal’s, 
he made it the subject of an attack half-jocose, half-earnest against 
his uncle, who has now for some years been absent in Zanzibér. 
He mentioned the names of several highly respectable members of 
his caste and sect in whose presence the alleged attack was made: 
those witnesses were put into the box and tendered for cross-exami- 
nation, but no question was put to them tending in any way to 
impugn tho statement of Lakhmidis Khimji. 

Such is the evidence in support of the charges made agninst the 
moral character of the plaintiff in the plea of justification; on my 
mind that ovidence leaves not a shadow of doubt; the charges made 
are, in my opinion, fully substantiated. Jadunithji Maharaj is con- - 
clusively shown to have been in no degree superior in morality to 
the average of his brethren, and principally to have differed from 
them in the tact and cunning with which he employed public pro- 
fossions of zeal for reform as a convenient cloak for uncleanliness. 

Having thus gone through all the observations I proposed to make 
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on the evidence, there is only one other point on which I wish to 
say a few words, 

This trial has been spoken of as having involved a great waste of 
the public time. I cannot quite agree with that opinion. No doubt 
much time has been spent in hearing this cause, but I would fain 
hope it has not been all time wasted. It seems impossible that this 
matter should have been discussed thus openly before a population 
80 intelligent as that of the natives of Western India, without pro- 
duoing its results. It has probably taught some to think; it must 
have led many to enquire. It is not a question of theology that has 
been before us! it is a question of morality. The principle for 
which the defendant and his witnesses have been contending is 
simply this—that what is morally wrong cannot be theologically 
right—that when practices which sap the very foundations of 
morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable 
laws of Right,—aro established in the name and under the sanc- 
tion of Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, 
and in the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced 
and exposed. They have denounced—they have exposed them. 
Ata risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, these 
men have done determined battle against a foul and powerful delu- 
sion. They have dared to look custom and error boldly in the 
face, and proclaim before the world of their votaries that their evil 
ia not good, that their lie is not the truth. In thus doing they 
have done bravely and well. It may bo allowable to express a hope 
that what they have done will not have beon in vain—that the seed 
they have sown will bear its fruit—that their courage and con- 
sistency will be rewarded by a steady increase in the number of those 
whom their words and their examples have quickened into thought, 
aud animated to resistance, whose homes they have helped to cleanse 
from loathsome lewdness, and whose souls they have set free from a 
debasing bondage, 
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Sorus sed Serius,—late but in eqrnest, must be our motto in commenting upon 
the judgment given last week in the great MabGr6j libel case, ‘The arrival of the 
English mail end other causes, have compelled us hitherto to defor fhe con- 
sideration of sn event which must be regarded as having the most important 
bearing upon the interests of native socicty. It is true that the progress of 
reform and enlightenment may be looked on os ultimately safe, and beyond 
the influonce of any particular events; but auch events, if inauspicious, might 
retard the progress, though they could not arrest it. If, im the present case, 
the Mahér@j's party had gained a tripmph,~that circumstance would really 
have given them no protection or safety against the tide of onlightenod idens 
which is advancing irresietibly, and which is destined ine few yenra to change 
‘the entire surface of Hindu society. But such a triumph would have tended 
to conceal the reat state of affairs; it would havo given fresh hope to the 
reactionary spirits; and it would bave had the undesirablo effect of damping 
the courage of a very excellent and estimable ect of men, whose main defect 
ia not any want of intellectual discernment to sec what ia best, but a want 
of moral resolution to carry oat what they know to be right in the face of 
‘opposition. 

‘We are happy, however, to be able to congratulate the Reformers upon a 
substantial victory, which ects them quite above their adversaries, and which 
must necessarily fll them with confidence a» regards the work which still lies 
defora them in the futare. The judgment, it is true, was = mixed one, and 
a verdict on the first plea with nominal damages was recorded for the plaintiff. 
‘This the Mahfraj'a party have endeavoured to avail themselves of, by adroitly 
announcing that the sum of five rapes was fized by the Court in compassion 
to the poverty of the defendant, and that the smallness of the mult merely 
shows the contemptible position of the parton condemned. But this attempt 
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to brave out the matter has been utterly unsuocesefal. “The basaar,” however 
euily it may be gulled a6 to.the probebility of Russian invasions and the like. 

is eufftciently keen in judging of matters that are really beought home to itself, 

‘The natives know porfeetly well the tne meaning of the judgment, And 

tho plaintiff's cupporters who had prepared aweetmeats to be distributed among: 

‘the caste on the evening of the decision, in celebration of the triumph which 

they hoped. to win, were observed to refrain from any demonstration of tho kind 

and exhibit » crostfallen demeanour. 

‘We cannot of course deny that we wish the vordict bad been otherwise. 
‘We wish that 2 complete vietory, nominal us well as real, technical as well 
ag substantial, had boen awarded to the defendant. But there is consolation to 
be found even in the prosent revult, ‘The conldenco which all soctions of 
the natives feet in tho Supreme Court, will surely bo coufirmed by observing tho 
entire absenoe of partizaiship which characterisos the revent judgment. And, 
on the other hand, it becomes still more damnatory of the Mahirgj, if after tho 
the most equitable willingness to allow all poiuts in his favour, it is found 
that neither of the judges is able to exonerute him from a single one of the 
charges loid against him, and that both of the judges unanimously declare 
that ho must have deliberately perjured himsclf in almost every part of his 
idonce, Cam any one delicve thet after this public revelation and exposure 
of his real character, Jaduatthji Brizxattanji will be able to maintain his position 
as @ sanctified teacher, and an inceraation of God? Tho Satya Prakdsh has in 
reality verified its name. ‘Through a long night of superstition and durknens, 
vile creatures like this Mah6r6j havo beon able to make their dens of vice and 
debauchery scem to their spell-bound followers to bo the holy temples of God. 
But as soon as the morning light comes, the place is found full of corruption and 
runcleauness ; magical spells lose all their effect; and all men of better sort rise 
disgusted, and at any cost break loose from such a haunt, Wo have no doubt that 
the greatest of all publio services has been performed by the excellent and intelligent 
Kervandis Mulji for his countrymen, a service that must for over bear fruit, 
And to commemorate their achievement and the glorious battle that they have 
fought, we think that the Ieformens might well set up in their houses in golden 
character the noble and impressive words of Sir Joseph Arnould :— 

“The prineiple for which the defendant and hie witnesses have been contending: 
is simply this—that what is morally wrong cannot be theologically xight—that 
when pructices which eap the very foundations of morality, which involve a 
violation of the eternal and immutable laws of right,—are established in the 
name and under the sanction of religion, they ought, for the common welfare 
of society, and in the interest of bumanity itself, to bo publicly denounced 
and exposed. They have denounced—they have exposed thom, Ata risk and. 
at s cost which we oannot sdequately measure, these men have done determined 
battle against o foul and powerful delusion, They have.dered to look custom 
and error boldly in tho face, and proclaimed before the world of their votaries 
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that their evil is not good, that their lie ie not the truth. In thus doing they 
have done bravely and well. It may be allowable to.oxprese a hope that what 
they have done will not have beon in yain—that the seed they have sown 
will bear ite fruit—that their courage and oonstaney will bo rewarded by a 
steady imcreese in the number of those whom their words and their examples 
have quickened into thought and animated to rosistance, whose homes they have 
helped to cleanse from loathsome lewdness, and whose souls they have ect free 
from a debasing bondage.” 

‘We shall now turn from the moral and social aapects of the enre, to say a very 
fow worde on the verdict as a legal decision, We are told that if the defendants 
hhnd uot pleaded “not guilty”—that if'they had contented themeelres with the 
plea of “justification” they must have got a simple verdict in thoir favour, with 
costa, The first question then that ariscs, is this, were the defendants to blame 
for entering a plea which they could not support? Was the flaw in their victory 
caused merely by a picte of technical imprudence,—in short by 2 false move 
on the part of the defendants’ legal advisers? We think that the anawor to this 
question depends ontircly on the purpose with which the plea was entered, If it 
wan entered with a view to some technical advantage possibly arising out of it; 
if it wae put in with any intention of evading the real grounds of the iasne,— 
we should then fecl tho less regret that a defeat had been suffered on the plea. 
But if, as appears more likely, the defendants considered the plea to be bond side 
defensible, though at tho same time they did not propose denying the publication 
of the so-called “libel,” it then remains to be asked,—-What was the view 
of their caso, which caused a vordict to be given against them? Now it is elways 
allowed that pleas in a defonce necd not of necessity be congraous and consistent 
with each ‘other, They may resemble the exeuecs of the wasberwoman in the 
caso of the broken mangic, who eaid, firet, that she had went back the mangle 
quite sound, and second, that it was broken before it was lent to her, But it does 
not appear that there was cven that allowable amount of incongruity in the ploxs 
of the recent libcl case. Libel stands on 2 different footing from other things, 
In a casa of homicide, if the accused person pleads yiret “not guilty,” and exoond 
that the homicide was justifiable, thore pleas are inconsistent. But in a case 
of libel the affair is different. For the plea of not guilty is not a mere question 
of fact, but a question of animus, Tho essence of a libel is not defamation, but 
defamation accompanied by malice. And thus, as a mattor of fact, the “libel” 
may have been published, but the publisher of it may obtain # verdict on the 
head of “not guilty” if his animus was proved to be devoid of malice; and 
again he may obtain a verdict on the plea of justification if the defamatory 
accusations were proved to be true. In the opinion of the puime Judge, the 
defendant was entitied to a verdict on both those pleas; in the opinion of tho 
Chief Justice he was entitled to a verdict on the plea of justification only. The 
point of difference between the judges turned on the view taken of the defendant's 
Position, and we must confess that the views taken by Sir Joseph Arnould spear 
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to us broad, penstrating, and just, while those of the Chief Justios were narrow 
in their scope, and too much limited by an exclusive reference to technical 
precedents, Sir Matthew Sausse refused to acknowledge any public duty in the 
editor of a newspepor to expose abuses: he refused to consider the controversial 
article written by Mr, Karsandis Mulji as having any but a merely personal cha- 
raoter : and he, as we think, mistakingly refused to consider the atrocious acts of 
the Mahtrj, committed in his priestly and official character to have anything 
of a public import, To all thesa views wo think the replieation of Sir Joseph 
Arnowld to be overwhelming ; and, es in duty bound, we wish to place pn record 
our appreciation and sdmiration of the following passago :— 

“Such was the dafendant’s position, What was his consequent interest and 
duty? 

+ Au a Vallabbachhiryan addressing his co-sectaries, as a Banian eddressing hia 
caste followe-—above all, as a journalist addressing readera composed principally 
of followers of the jjs—had he no interest, had he no duty in denouncing’ 
tho malpractices which it is the principal object of the allegod libel to expose ? 
‘Tt appears to mo that ho had both an interest and a duty. 

“A public journalist isa public teacher: the true function of the prese—that 
dy virtue of which it has rightly grown to be one of the great powers of the 
modern world, is the function of teaching, clevating, and enlightening those who 
fall within the range of ita influence. 

“To expose and denounce evil and barbarous practices; to attack usages 
and customs inconsistent with moral purity and social progress, is ono of its 
highest, its most imperative, duties. When those evils and errors are consecrated. 
by time, fenced round by customs, countenanced and supported by the highest 
and most influential class in society—-when they are wholly beyond the control 
and supervision of any other tribunal—then it is the function and the duty of the 
press to intervene, honestly endeavouring by all the powers of argument, denun~ 
ciation, and ridicule, to change and purify the publio opinfon which is the real 
asia on which these evils aro built, and the real power by which they are 
perpetuated, 

“ As oditor of the Sefya Prekdeh, the defendant was, in my opinion, acting 
within the clear limits of his duty (ss defined in the caso of Harrison v, Bush) in 
denouncing to a public principelly composed of BhGttiés and Banians, the moral 
delinquencies of the Mahtréjis.”—Times of India, May 2, 1862. 





I—The Bombay Garett. 


Shortly after the Coup d'Etat of Louis Napoleon, a law was issued in France 
against the liberty of the press. Almost simultaneously, a Napoleonio sie wale, 
sie jubeo wea ismed to the editor of « joumal in Paris, to the effect that, if 
‘he continued to remain totally silent om political matters, he would incur the 
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Gispleasure of the Powers. The Paris editor had an article next day, headed 
“The Liberty of Silence.” No enlightened man can doubt that a government 
of a country must suffer incaloulably more by imposing a constrained tilence 
on the press, than by granting an unrestricted liberty to it, The “Mabhrhj 
‘Libel Case,”” on which the yndgment of the Supreme Coart was delivered yesterday, 
‘was one of parsmount importanes in its beatings upon many vital interests, upon 
none more than upon the liberty of communion, What is society without this 
liberty? If earnest men in society have not the liberty of communion with ono 
another respecting the vilest conceivable abuses that prevail in their midst, that 
society in in degraded bondage. ‘There was but one opinion in the community as 
to the nature of the judgment that would be pronouncod in this case, It was 
universally expected that it would be one which would vindicate the liberty of 
tho press, the justice of English Jaw, the cause of progress in this land, and more 
especially the moral reform which is struggling to make headway in this commu- 
nity against the most powerfally antagonistic infiences. ‘The judgment delivered 
by the Puime Judge, Sir Joseph Arnowd, has fully realized and justified the 
Public expectation. In hia judgmont, Karsandts Mulji ia not guilty of libel; 
thor was the most fully justifying oocasion for his exposure of the scandaloup 
practices of the Mahtrij, and the justification has been complotely established. 
‘We rogret that we are not ablo to characterise in the same terms the judgment of 
the Chief Justice, Sir Matthew Seusse. In his judgmont Karsandés is guilty 
of libel, and there wes not justifying oceasion for his accusations against the 
MohGrGj. At the samo time, the Chief Justice considered the justification 
established. His judgment, thorofore, was for the Mahtréj on the plea of libel,— 
damages five rupees, without costs. This will go forth as the judgment of Her 
Majesty's Supreme Court in this important caso. Wo greatly wish that Her 
Majesty's Judges had been of one mind in this matter. We need not say that 
we fully agree with the Puisno Judge; if we did not, wo believe that wo should 
stand alone, in an inglorious isolation from the public of Bombay, European and 
native, unconnected with tho case. ‘The greater the truth, the greater the 
Libel.” Yes; but only when tho libellous truth is uttered in malice. Tho 
justice of the legal adage depends, not upon the mero fact of the libellous 
scharacter of certain allogutions, nor upon the foct that the libellous allegations 
are founded in trath, but upon the fact that the truc libellous allegations have 
been prompted by envious, selfish, and melicious feelings. When there is no 
evidence of euch prompting, nothing to warrant the suspicion of it, a libel is not 
greater, but less, the greater its truth. ‘There are cases where it is proper 
and necessary to oxposa tho character and design of the base, us @ exfoguard to 
the public good, or a warning to the innocent when they aro exposed to danger 
and suffering. It certsinly could not be said with any trath—the greater thie 
propriety and necessity, the grester the libel Such a proper and necemary 
exposure has nothing in it which partakes of the nature and charscter of « libel. 
‘Woe have said that there ere such cases: we must guard our meaning against 
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misapprehension, by adding that such cases are probably comparatively rare. 
‘When they do occur, however, and are conducted with becoming tenderness and 
self-denial, the one who makes the exposure must be regarded as in every sense 
of the word 2 public benefactor. Such a case certainly is that of tho exposure 
of the Mahtr6j; and such # public benefactor i¢ Karsondés Mulji. This 
“Mahdréj Libel Case” bas convinced the public that immorality ia no name for 
the dobached, adultcrous lives led by those sutyre the Mahérdjés under tho nate 
of religion, nay—of divinity. If it ever conld be proper and necessary to expose 
the character, designs, and practices of the profligate and libertine as a‘safeguard 
to the public good, it certainly was so in the case of these Muhfrijas. In the 
exposure thet has been made, every intelligent person must be struck with the 
temperate, judicious, and conscientious tone and character of it, The only wonder 
is that Karsandés, with so much knowledge of the cvil practices of the Maharfj, 
and so much knowledge of the injury to public morals from those practices, 
could dave exercised such moderation and self-denial in exposing them. ‘The 
efforts he first made to persuade the Mahteijés personally to renounes thore 
practices of which it is 2 shame even to spea¥, evincod a becoming tenderness and 
desire to avoid oxposure: the efforts he then made to move tho sect to excyt its 
united authority or influence for the samo purpose evinced a real sineority, am 
honesty of intention, and a freedom from selfish motives: the efforts which he 
finally made, after all others had failed, to try the virtue of a public appeal 
to the MabGrfjés through the press, which he knew would put enmity between 
hie caste and himself, and reise up a storm of foul-mouthed reproach against 
him, evinced a firmness, self-denial, and determination to effect the necossary 
reform, which are admirable in themsclves, and which would have had the 
desired offoct upon any but those sunk in the sottishness of lust. Karandts 
hus done his duty, We are vory far.from viowing him in the character of a 
thorough reformer; but he has probably acted up to the light and convictions 
which he has received, and we trust ho will roccive more light and stronger 
convictions. Ho has done his duty. And although he has met with opposition 
in the discharge of it, he has not yet, like many a moro thorough reformer, 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” ‘We trast, therefore, that his good 
intentions and his courage will not fail bim,—that he will not draw back in 
dismay, now that he has “put his hand to the plough.” He hos done his duty. 
The Enrepoan ‘community and the more cnlightencd members of the native 
community, who desire the civilization and improvement of their fellow-subjects, 
should consider this fact, and should give him the support to which he is justly 
entitled. Let no one feet himeclf justified in withholding his eupport from 
the consideration that Kersandis has not gone far enongh, or that ba has 
gone too far, In so important mutter, such objections would be most 
flimsy, and would belie any show of interest in native improvement, ‘The 
matter ia a really important one in itecif and in ite bearings; and it will arguo 
the want of s sense of responsibility on tho part of our own countrymen, if 
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thoy refrain from doing what they legitimately may do to countenance, eneourage, 
and support Korsandis and his associates: it will argue the want of moral 
courage on the part of the more enlightened members of the native community, 
if they refrain from giving their countonanco, encouragement, and support. The 
cause in one of public morsels, We are not viewing it in a religious point of view 
at sll. We suppose that few of our own countrymen in Borubay had any 
suspicion that‘such gross immoralities as those which this “ Mabtirij Libel Caso” 
has publicly exposod wore countonanced and practised by the men with whom 
they havo daily interoowrso in the wey of business; or that they hed any idea that 
they wero living in the midst of a people whose social customs and religious 
observances were of such a dobesed character as they have now publicly boon 
shown to be, “If the natives have any respect fur the opinions of their European 
acquaintances and friends, the knowledge on thoir part that the latter are now 
aware of the disgusting and abominablo things that are done of them in secret, 
must have a sulutury effect upon them, We call upon them to renounce these 
hidden works of darkness: to protect their wives and daughters from the vile 
desigus of adulterors : to bebave thomgelve like mun, and nut like beasts. If one 
thing more than another proves the besotted character of these Mahtrijas, it is 
the fact that they have been so infatuated as to provoko this exposure and drag 
their own filthiness before tho publio—‘ raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame.” If these mon are your gods, what must your devils be! 
The judgment delivered yesterday will be publisted in a fow days. We wait with 
impatience for that of Sir Joseyh Arnould, one of the most eloquent, impressive, 
and just ever delivered from the Bench of the Supreme Court in Bombay, We 
shall return to the subject on the publication of the judgments —Bombay Gazette, 
April 22, 1802. 


IUl.—The Bombay Satarday Review. 


The moral effect of the judgmont of the Supreme Court of Bombay in the causo 
which for ao many weeks has engaged public attention, and upon the issue of 
which may be said to havo dopeuded the fate of roform and reformers in our 
Presidenoy, has been unfortunately marred by the disagrooment of the two Judges 
on a question of groat legal, but no substantial importance, While frooly admit- 
ting the dignified impartiality of Sir Matthow Sausee’s judgment, and tho care 
and labour he has used to work out a conscientious vordict, we cannot but think 
it matter to be deeply rogretted, that, although the learned Chief Justice agreed 
with his colleague in stigmatizing the Mahérdj as ono guilty of the foulest adul- 
tery and the niost dolibrate perjury, and although ho therefore decided that the 
defondant who was accused of libelling this men had justified that libel on every 
Point by proving that he only spoke the simple truth, Sir Matthew nevertheless 
found himself compelled to come to the conclusion that tho plaintiff is entitled to 
a verdict with nominal damages on the ples of “not guilty.” The argument of 
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the Chief Justice is that there was no " justifying occasion” for the publication of 
the libel by the defendant. He says to the defendant: “ Whatever you alleged 
is true; but you have failed to show that the plaintiff gave you any provocation 
to publish this truth; and the English Jaw so tenderly respects the excrednose of 
Private character, that I am bound to declare your artiole a libel in the eye of the 
law.” If we read the judgmont aright, Sir Matthew contends that no “justifying 
occasion” van be said to have atison, except in cases in which the parties eocused 
of publishing libels have a strong interest in the matter concerned, or have oom- 
mented on written or printed documents which challenged publio, discussion. 
‘Thin may be good law—that is to say, if a judge should always cling to the letter 
inatead of being gaided by tho spirit of the law—but to a layman at least it cer- 
tainly appears that the Larger sympathies and more liberal views of Sir Joneph 
Arnould have brought him to verdict more consistent with justice and common 
eonso, Not tho least convincing passage of a judgment as eloquent and as im- 
proisive as wo ever heard in a court of justice was the ergument of the Puime 
Fustice in support of the position that there had been “justifying occasion” for 
the publication of the libel. Sir Joseph Arnould showed first thet it was the 
interest of the defendant as 2 member of the Banif caste to expose the filthy 
practices by which the MahSrijis and their followers disgraced the community to 
which he belonged, and that it was his duty as a public journalist to denounce 
immoralitica which, wader the sxcred name of religion, wero corrupting the very 
heart of society. To whom then, the Puisne Justice next asked, was the defendant 
to appeal? ‘Ths courts of law were not open to him, for ths Mahirdjis, however 
visious they might be, had boen guilty of no crime in committing adultery with 
women whose husbands and futhers presented them for that purpose to pricats 
whom they believed to be incarnations of the Deity. Ho could not hope that, 
if he appealed to those who were formerly his fellow-acctaries, they would 
support him; he knew, on the contrary, that they would cast him out from thoit 
midst as one accursed, and persecute him with unrelenting hatred. To whom 
could he tara, or in what way could he satisfy his rightoous indignation and do 
his duty as a teacher of the people, except by appealing at tho bar of public 
opinion? But, even although this was the only resource left him, the defendant 
contented himsclf with attacking the MuhGrijs generally and the doctrines of the 
Valiubhichirya religion; and it was not till Jadanfthji Mahiréj himself 
offered provocation by starting a journal of his own in which ho constituted him- 
eelf the champion of the faith, that the editor of the Satya Prakdeh at last singled 
out this MahGraj by mame, and charged him personally with’ practising the ory 
‘vices he affected to deplore im others, All these circumstances seomed to Sir 
Joseph Arnould to furnish the ‘justifying occasion” for the publishing of the 
libel, and we do not know what oan bo said in anewer to his exact and luminous 
reasoning. But the Puisne Justice was overruled by the Chief, and in oonsoquenoe 
& verdict has been given which enables the partizaus of the Mehirsj to hold up 
their heads, and to proclaim through the baxaar that their master has gainod fhe 
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dey, and that the Court hes awarded him nominal damsges solely out of com- 
Passion for the poverty of the defendant, . The natives, of course, do not care to 
understand the tochmicalition of the law courts; the only fact plain to their com- 
prehension is that there has been an apparent compromise; and it is deplorable 
‘that euch ehoatd be the reault of a merely technical difference of opinion between 
the Judges. In a case of this sort, in which the verdict could not fail to exercise 
8 wide influence ou the popular mind, it was allowable for Sir Matthow Sausse to 
look beyond the limits of the Court, and to consider what would be the effoct of a 
judgment in which the slightest inclination in favour of the Mahar} would be 
sure to be misconstrued. 

The mischief, howover, is done; and it remains for the press to point out, as 
cloarly as possible, that with regard to the only substantial ploa, the ples of 
justification, the opinion of the Chief Justico as to the guilt of the Mahhrdj is 
quite as decided, and the language in which he expresses that opinion quite as 
trong, as Mr, Justice Arnould’s, ‘There was not tho least shadow of hesitation 
left on the mind of cithor of the Judges as to tho truth of the evidence given for 
tho defence, and the worthlessnesa of the evidence offered on behalf of the plaintiff. 
It had been distinctly proved, both Judges were agreed, that the Mabfrijés in 
gonoral aro in the habit of committing adultery with the wives and daughters of 
their seotarics, and that the conduct of the plaintiff JadunGthji has been as filthy 
and abominable as that of any of his colleagues. Both the Chief Justice and Sir 
Joseph Arnould, too, emphatically declared the plaintiff to be a man utterly un- ° 
‘worthy of credit, and that be had come into Court with an affectation of purity 
which his craft and intelligence enablod him to assume, for the purpose of upsetting, 
if he could, by systomatic and deliberate perjury the stroug evidence given to 
Prove that he had led a horribly dissolute life, With unblushing countenance he 
had sworn in the witnese-box thet ho knew not what it was to have connection 
with etrange women, and that it was impossible for him, the priest and leader of 
his poople, to commit impure or immoral acta; yct the testimony of respectable 
medical witnosses established beyond a doubt the fact that he had suffored from a 
diseaso which could only have beon brought upon him by his immorality, end to 
this testimony he had nothing to oppose but his simple denial, his counsel pru- 
dently declining to call as witncsses medioal men who had been esked to examine 
hhim in the hopo that they might find he had boen afflicted with some other com- 
plaint, Since he had lied thus shamelessly on one important point, it became 
impossible to put faith in a word he said; and woro the man not utterly hardened, 
against oxponure, ho would, after the publication of the judgment of the Court, 
shrink from the light of day, throw away the mask of religion, with which, like 
the veiled prophet Mokanna, he has concealed the features of the satyr beneath 
the appearance of the god, and so save his deluded followers from further misery 
and degradation. 

But, if repentance and reform are not to be expected from the MabérQj, if all 
that can be done with him is to bring him as 9 criminal to the bar of the Supreme 
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Court, and have him punished for his perjuries, we may at least hope that some 
of those who have believed in him most firmly will be driven by the storm of 
public ridicule and public indiguation to renounce # creed of which perhaps for 
the first time they have had the impiety and bestiality laid bare to their view. 
Henceforth, it will be impossible for auy respectable Banian or Bhattié to frequent 
@ Vallabhécharya temple without exposing the honour of his family to suspicion. 
‘Many amongst them, no doubt, have becn as ignorant os the public in general 
wore before this trial took place of the debauched habits of the Mahirjas ; or, if 
they knew what was done, they considered such practices to be sanctioned by their 
religion. The whole truth has now been revealed to them; they have loarnt that 
their faith is » foul and wretched superstition unknown to the founders of tho 
Hinds religion, and that all intelligent men look upon them with amazement and 
with scorn as votaries of a creed which sanctifics the worst passions of our nature 
and deifies the most degraded of mankind. Knowing how strongly entrenched in 
each man’s heart are the superstitions which he has been taught to lisp in his 
childhood, and which have grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
atrength, wo fear that the ignorant mass of the Vaishnaves will still cling to their 
former faith ; but at least the exposure the Mubfrjés have had the folly to pro- 
voke will encourage the more thoughtful and enlightened amongst them to throw 
off their allegiance to the abject creatures they have worshippod as gods, and their 
example may in time effect a revolution. To all such wo cannot way anything fn 
the way of exhortation so effective as the bold and earnest words with which 
Sir Joseph Arnould fitly concluded his judgment :—“ It is not a question of theo 
logy that has been before us; it is a question of morality. The principle for 
which the defendant and his witnesses have been contending is simply this—that 
what is morally wrong cannot be theologically right—that when practices which 
sap the very foundations of morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and 
immutable laws of Right,—are established in the name and under the sanction of 
Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, and in the intorest of 
humanity itself, to be publicly denounced and esposed. They have denounced-—~ 
they have exposed them. At a risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately 
measure, these men have done determined battle against a foul and powerful 
delusion, They have dared te look custom and crror boldly in tho face, and 
proclaimed before the world of their votarics that their evil is not good, that 
their lie is not the truth, In thus doing they have donc bravely and well. It 
may be allowable to express a hope that what they have done will not havo boon 
in vain—that the seed they have sown will bear its fruit—that their courage end 
constancy will be rewarded by a steady increase in the number of those whom 
‘their words ond their examples have quickened into thought and animated to 
Tesistance, whose homes they have belped to cleanse from loathsome lewdness, and 
whose souls they have set free from a debasing bondage.”"—Bomboy Saturday 
Review, Aprit 26, 1852, 
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IV.—The Indian Banner. 


‘Tarours or Crvmasation.—There is a pleasure to watch the triumph of 
truth and progress in this world of probation, Whatever the trials and turmoils 
that human insanity inflicts at the onsct upon a man righteously devoted to the 
cause of trath and progress, we recognize in his witimate triumph the protecting 
hand of Providence, disposing events to march up to their destined goal of success, 
‘We have watched the indictment, the prosecution, the trial and the sentence 
pronounced in our Supreme Court on the recent case in which was involved the 
‘weal or the woo of a large and by no means an unimportant section of the native 
community, and wa have not failed to recognise this grand moral maxim. Mr, 
Karsandas is triumphant; his causo is triumphant; and wo think not eo much 
of it as interesting as the moral effects which that triumph ia caleulatod to 
produce upon the minds of his ignorant follow countrymen, 

. . . . . . 

‘A man just like ordinary men, in many respects far less in mind and heart, 
claims descont from tho Beneficent+Creator—pay holds himself a part and parcel 
of that Awful Being, Hundreds and thousands of men put implicit faith in his 
arrogant pretension and worship him, But how? to our shama, let the following 
oxtract speak for it : 

“In tho morning when the Mahérj is at his ablutions, a number of persons 
collect at a short divtance, and as he stands up to wipe his body, one of the 
Vaishnavas, upproaching him with roverence, takes into a vessel tho water drip- 
ping from his potid (tho cloth covering the lower part of his body). ‘This dirty, 
impure water ia esteemed to be of high valuo and distributed among all present 
at the temple, who drink it with feelings of pride. Some of it is resorved until 
the next day for the purification of abscnt Vaishnayas. The remnants of the 
Mahtrhjas’ meals are called juthan ; they are preserved as yery precious stuff, 
and can be had on a formal application by uny Vaishnava who desires to eat them, 
At private banquets and caste feasts, given with the Mah&rj’s permission, these 
impure remnants are first served, and are eaten as though they were ambrosia, 
Tho phn-sopari which the Mahraj throws out after chewing, is also collected 
and preserved, to be distributed to males and females, who alike take # great 
Ploosure in chewing it over again. 

“In the month of Shravan, the Maharaj takes delight in sitting on the 
Aindolid (a soct of swing) when his male and female followers move it back- 
wards and forwards with their bands, This privilege of swinging His Holiness 
is purchaned with presents to him. At the time of the Holi holidays, one of 
the Muharijis stands in tho stroot near the temple in the Fort, and permite hie 
followers to hail bim with guldl (red powder). Some of the Mahirajés on 
such occasions, throw the gul6l in return on some favourite female worshippers, 
and indulge publicly in indecent and improper scenes. On aad or joyful occasions, 
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the Mahfr6j is invited to private residences, and for his trouble receives present 
of from ten to one hundred rupees, He is often asked to visit e sovek or 
death-bed, when he puts his foot on the breast of the dying person with the 
view to free him of his sins, and receives for his blessing from ten to ono 
‘thousand rupees.”* 

In no region of the world wax man ever degraded so low. The water 
that comes dripping from his potié corresponding to our pijimas for the 
lower part of the body, when the Mahiréj is bathing, is collected into 2 vosbel 

. with all the dirt and impurities which—oh ! it shocka our feelings to speak more 
particularly of the impurities coming from the filthy flesh—distributed among 
‘all prosent at the tomple and drunk with feelings of pride and exhilaration ! 
‘The pin-soptri is chewed by the MahGréj, and the insipid remnant that is 
thrown out from the mouth, collected most reverentially, and distributed among 
‘the followers of the dismal faith—males and females alike—and chewed over 
again as ambrosia from their gods! But our terrible charge against the mon- 
strovity of the Mahérajas yet remains, It is said they call in fomales to worship 
them; and it is something too much for wild human nature—and the nature of 
these MahGrfjéu is such from the want ofa previous systematic development 
of tho mind—to resist the evil temptation, when they hear the footsteps of the 
oouties of the first water tripping on their doors, with soul and hoart entirely 
yielded up into their hands. This, an Elphinstone Scholar, Mr. Karsandés, then 
editing a vernacular journal, loudly complained against; and the especial victim 
of his caricatures brought an action of libel against the writer. We confess the 
Jatter had in his zeal allowed himsolf to be botrayed into much extravagant 
‘vaporing against the Mebartj—who, whatever the faults of mon of his class— 
was one much above the orthodox views, . . . « . (But) tho bitter tone 
of our friend spoke terribly on the MebGr4j and his followers. The former 
instituted a suit for libel, and the latter combined to give any evidence against the 
Practices of their religious head, so as to throw our poor editor singly upou 
himacl€ into the arena of the Court of Justice. The result of their combination 
was very ably ealculated—the writer was to be ruined, But in on evil hour for 
themselves, Mr. Karsandis brought an action of conspiracy against the chief 
instigators of this illegal measure of the Hindu community, and the prosecution 
ended in triumph. It has been the triumph of the glorious Iiberty of the Press 
as well as the triumph of progress in Western Indis, Generally speaking, the 
‘Bhhttiés and tho Banians, who make up the agitation community of our Presidency, 
are ignorant and unthinking, and the moral effects of their defeat will never, ba 
lost to them. The conspiracy case arose out of the Mabtrtj libel case; it was 
condemnatory on ita very face and hence the defendants suffered ; but in the rude 
simplicity of theit mind our Hindu brothren will ascribe this their defeat to their 
advocacy of the Mahiréj cause, which, with their proverbial timidity, they will 
henceforth astutcly eschew to espouse openly. They might passively oppose all 
reforms; but their effort at active opposition boing thus nipped at tho very onset, 
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they are not expected henceforth to paff themselves into importance on any 
measure against the Reformers, and if a native Guizot were to compile at some 
future period a work on the “History of Civilisation in India,” we bolieve the 
raciest chapter in the book will be that which will treat of “ Mr. Karsandas and 
his Prosecution.” March on, Progress, thine is the day! Glory, Reformer, 
thino is the VICTORY !—Indian Banner, December 22, 1861. 


. Vi—The Bdmddd or Dawn. 


‘We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of the Report of the great Libol 
Case both in English and Gujardti, We are glad to find that the proceedings of 
this important case are preserved in these forms. They will ever remain as 
witnesses testifying to the vile and debasing nature of the Vallabhacharya system 
of religion; and also to tho immoral and beastly character of ite teachers, the 
MahSrhjés. Our space being pre-occupiod, we are provented from making any 
lengthened remarks on the Report, We must, however, make room to say 
word on tho decision of the Court, We have road this decision with great satis- 
faction, and our satisfaction would have been altogether completo bad the Chief 
Justice taken the samo view of the case as his colleague. ‘The technical ob- 
jections he took to the plea of not guilty, and the enforcement of nominal damages 
of fivo rupees, hare somewhat marred the effoct of his otherwise most able and 
weighty judgment. Looking at it in a legal point of view, we are constrained 
to uay that it is a judgmont that will ever do honour to the name of Sir Matthew 
Sausse, and will pluce him among those eminont men who have adorned the 
English Bench in this or in their own native country. The judgment of Sir Joseph 
Arnould is all that could be desired. It is to say in a single sontonee tha most 
cloqueut, powerful, and satisfactory judgment that was perhaps ever pronounced 
in any of the Indian eourts of justice. We happened to be present in the Court 
‘on the day the decision was given by tho Judgés, and we shall never forgot the 
carncst tone of Sir Joscph. He seemed to have felt that he had a great duty to 
perform, and he certainly performed it well. Being convinced by the evidence 
produced in the Court that the Mehardjés and their tencts were of immoral and 
dobasing character, he did not shrink from denouncing then in language, tho 
force of which will ever remain unabated. We admire Sir Joseph for the breadth 
of his thought, for his strong sense of justice, for his perfect honesty, for hix love 
of liberty, and for his legal attainments. He has shown himself e thorough Eng- 
lishman by upholding and vindicating the eanso of trath and humanity. 

‘We shall, now say a word or two about the principal parties eoncerned in this 
ease before concluding. The first and foremost is the MahGrij Jadun&thji him~ 
self. It must be confessed that he showed great courage and independence of 
mind by eppealing to the Supreme Court for what he considered defamation of 
cheracter, Hardly any other Mabir4j would have done such a thing, and certain 
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‘we are that no other Mah&r4j would have appeared in the Court, as ho did, to give 
evidence, But by so doing he has worked out bie own and his brother Mahéréjaa’ 
ruin. Tt is well that he took refuge in the Court, otherwise we should not have 
Imown half the truth concerning these gurus and their religion. ‘Their immoral 
character has been incontestibly established, and we would advise them to leave 
off the evil of their ways and to seck the knowledge of that truth which by its 
renovating influence will change thom for the better. ‘The counsels of both sides 
did their duty to the best of their capacity, but it were ungrateful not to notice 
that the success of tho oase in favour of the defendants is very much owing to the 
groat skill, the legal acumen, the immense researches, aud the unwoaried efforts 
of their witnesses’ counsel, Mr. Anstey. ‘The name of Chisholm Anstey, the 
successful barrister, will not easily be forgotten in the Bombay community. Tho 
witnesses whowe evidence seems to have decided the case arc the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Drs. Bhhu Déji and Dhirajrim Delpatram, and Mossrs, Muthuradés Lowji and 
Lakhmidas Khimji. Dr, Wilson's cloar and comprchensive evidence did much to 
throw down the wicked protensions of the Vallabbachirya religion, Mr, Bayley 
seomed to have felt the weight of this evidpnoe, as is obvious from the manner in 
which he spoke of Dr, Wilson in one of his addresses. Dr. Bhiu Daji’s and Mr, 
Mathuridés's evidence clearly established the bad character of the Maharajts in 
general, and of the plaintiff in particular. Tho evidence of Dr. Dhirajrim and 
‘Mr. Lakhmidés left no douht as to the fact that the plaintiff is a monster of 
wickedness in human form. These havo laid the friends of native improvement 
under the grontest obligation. We thank them for the bold, uncompromising, 
and intelligent way in which they gave their evidence. The last, but the most 
important, party we have to name is Mr. Karsandés Mulji, tho chief defendant in 
the ease. We do not know in what words to express our admiration of this 
gentleman. For years past ho has fearlessly denounced thoir errors, superstitions, 
and immoralitics: and has Ihowred unweariedly to enlighten them by tho light 
‘he possesses, There is no pride or vanity about him ; but he is sincerely desirous 
of the welfare of his brethren. It was from the purest motives to do good that 
he penned the article, which raieed such a storm in tho Vaisiuava community as 
‘waa nover witnessed before. The Mah&raj Jadunathji and his blind devotees 
wed every way and means in thoir power to induce him to offer an apology to his 
offended holiness; and an apology from Mr. Karsandas Mulji would have seated 
‘Jadunithji and his fellow Mah4r4jéa on their geie seven times more finmly than 
‘before. But this naturally timid gentlemen, when he perecived that efforts were 
being made to make him succumb to tho authority of the Maharij, boldly stood 
‘out as a lion, and refused to listen to any compromise. Daring the proceedings 
‘of the case in the Court, promises and threatonings were addressed to him that he 
might come to some understanding with the Mahérgj, but all to no avail. Ho 
vfelt that he had truth on his side, and that ig would be unworthy to yield to any 
improper influence. He had very few friends to stand by him at first and of these 
fow there wers some who, had the Bhatti Conspiracy Caso Leon decided againat 
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him, would have, like genuine Banians, with one hand on the pdgré and the other 
on the ddotar ran away from him, and joined the ranks of the Mabérij, He 
made up his mind to go on with the case at all risks, and his consistency and per- 
severance havo been rewarded. The cause of truth has at lest prevailed. A most 
degrading superstition is exploded : the teachers and propagators of this eupersti- 
tion are in the estimation of onli men cast down to the lowest depths from 
thay proud, high position which they enjoyed for three hundred years: and the 
‘way of reformation thrown open. Mr. Karsandis Mulji bas the honour of being 
the chief instrument in bringing about these results, His name will descend to 
posterity as that of a brave, genuine Reformer. It will ever be associated with 
the case of reformation in this country, 

Before concluding these remarks we have a suggestion to make to our educated 
young men, and to ali the friends of native improvement. Our suggestion is this, 
that considering tho toils and troubles Mr. Karsandas has undergone in eonnection 
‘with the Libel case, and the acrviccs he has rendered to the cause of morality and 
humanity by his disinterested and manly conduct, somo acknowledgment ought 
to be made of these services. Wo shali fecl very mach disappointed if something 
is not done towards this object. Many persons have received testimonials from 
the people of Bombay, but we question very much if any of those gentlomen was 
more entitled to a testimonial than our friend Mr. Karsandés. The amount of 
suffering and puin ho hes undergone im the last twelve months for the good of 
his {cllowmon, no one can tell; and it will not redound to the honour of Young 
Bombay and others who have the wolfaro of the country at henrt if they allow 
this opportunity to slip without giving an expression of their sympathy with the 
porson who endured #0 much in doing good to his fellowmen. 

‘We aro not done with this Libel case. It suggests many important questions, 
and sorious considerations. We havo neither spuc¢ nor time to touch upon these 
in the present number of the Bémddd. We hope to return to this subject soon, In 
the moanwhile let our friends the Reformers and the whole body of the Vaishnavas 
ask what are they todo now? ‘The Valiabhachirya religion which thoy professed 
is no religion at all, but a system of lies and delusions,—a system wholly opposed 
to the glory of God, and the wellbeing of man. It is clear that # religion like 
thie no man who has a particle of good sense or right feeling will ever follow, 
‘What are you, friouds, then to do? Somo of you may perhaps reply, we shall 
take leave of if, and have nothing to do with it. Very good, but what next? 
‘You cannot do without religion. You cannot acquit yoursclves as rational mon 
without the aid of true religion. Your enguiries, therefore, should be directed to 
ascertain the religion which is of God, aud not of mau.—Bdmddd or Daton, for 
april, 





VL.—Oriental Christian Spectator. 


Eprrontan Nore.—We have now, with considersble exertion,=—though in the 
matter we have received the kind assistance of some friends,—completed the 
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article om the Mahfr6j Libel Case which wo promised to our readers some time 
ago. It contains the official documents Inid before the Supreme Court; the 
substance of the evidence addaced on both sides (which we have taken principally 
from the report printed at the Gazette Press and published at the office of the 
Times of Indid); an the elaborate and searching judgments of Sir Matthew 
Bousse and Sir Joseph Amnould. Many of our reader, who will admit 
the necessity, in the presont circumstances of India,—with other aystoms of 
corruption dofling tho land but partially explored,—of a record boing made in 
thin periodical of the great contest for truth and purity in which+ that most 
amiable and promising reformer, Karsandis Mulji, and his associates have been 
lately engaged, will decline to read the disgusting details of this remarkable trial. 
Their entiro avoidance of them may be altogether expediont in many casos, while 
tho study of them, with some attention, may be incumbent on the philanthropist, 
the reformer, and the statesman, The apostolical advice of Paul to the Gentile 
converts at Ephesus is applicable to all in @ casc of this kind: “avo no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove (or oxpos0) 
them. For it is a shame even to speak of*those thingd that aro done of them in 
soorct. But all things that aro roproved (or exposed) aro mado manifest by the 
light: for whatsoever doth mako manifest is light.” Even though shame must 
be felt in the very imagination, or expression in converwation, of the deods of 
darkness, they must, to bring about their cessation, be both laid open and 
roprobatod. Light must be thrown on tho darkest places and darkest doeds of 
iniquity, that they may be brought to a specdy termination. There is often 
a moral power even in disgust, which, in some important quarters, cannot be 
dispensed with. There is a great difference between writing of ovil to entice to its 
commission, and showing its existence, to deter from its commission. 

‘We should have boon glad to have given a report of the pleadings of counsel 
on both sides of this case; but our space, on which we havo much encroachtd by 
devoting to it considerably more than the number of pages contained in any two 
iames of our periodical, forbad us to make the attempt. This ix tho lesa to be 
Tegrotted, as of these pleadings but very imperfect notes have bem proscrvod. 
‘They were of an able character, particularly in behalf of the dcfendunt. Mr. 
Anstey’ efforts, both in his scarching examinations and impassioned exposures of 
the evila with which be bad to deal, will never be forgotten in Bombay, 

The Friend of India has proposed thet Sir Joseph Arnould's admirable 
judgmont shovld be translated into the various languages of India, and published 
asa tract. With a gonoral view of the cvidenoo, it has already appeared in 
Gujariti, It is intended, wo believe, to give it in the Brij-Bhéshk, as soon a 
practicable. 

Bome notices in the Indian press of this extraordinary trial, we hope to give in 
an oarly isaue,— Oriental Christian Spectator, for July and August, 1862. 
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VIL—The Deccan Herald. 


‘The judgment in the great MahGréj libel case has at length been made public; 
curiosity has beon satisficd, and the verdict of Her Majesty's Judges is now a 
topic of general conversation, It-is to be rogretted that the opinion of the two 
Justices is divided, as it is feared that the apparent difference in their decisions 
will give rise to a considerable amount of litigation. ‘That the plaintiff will 
appeal to tho Privy Council, caunot reasonably be doubted, and indeed, we have 
hourd that special counsel has already been retained in England for this purpore. 
Substantially, the verdict is in favour of the defendant, who has successfully 
vindicated the right of free discussion, No public writer noed now be afraid to 
appear before Hor Majesty's Judges, if their cause is good, and their evidence 
unimpeachablo. Sir Joseph Arnould has, in his julgmont, placod the liberty of 
the Press upon a basis of sccurity which it never previously occupied. Only a 
very fow years ago, to be called upon to defend an action in the Supreme Court, 
for libel, was ono of the most periloug positions in which a journalist could ba 
placed. We remember upon ono occasion, tho counsel for the defendant, in an 
alleged libel case, advising the adoption of a compromise, at all hazards, on the 
grounds that haying tho car of tho Court, he knew that a determination existed 
in the mind of one of the Judges to make an example of the first Indian Editor— 
who had tho misfortune to bo cost in damages—that came before him, Big 
Lordship's decisions had provoked the criticisms of the press, and he, therefore, 
awaited in grim cxpeetancy the advent of the first victim, Fortunately for his 
reputation, the opportunity, so eagerly dosired, never arrived, and Bombay was 
spared the humiliation of aecing the ermine spottod by individnal animosity, In 
the case under notice, few will venture to deny that both Sir Matthew Sausse and 
Sir Joseph Amould havo exhibited @ degree of patience and research, in endea- 
vouring to atriva at a knowledge of the true merits of tho discussion, rarely 
equalled in judicial investigation, For more than a month they had to listen to 
4 mass of evidence oa conficting, as it was disgusting, and for upwards of another 
month they appear to have been assidaously analysing the whole depositions — 
soparating the few grains of truth from the mountain of falsehood, with much 
disctiminagion and precision, as will entitlo them to tho Tasting respoct of the 
native community, It will be borne ia mind that, in the MahGréj case, they sat 
in the capacity of both jurors and judges, and their responsibility was conse- 
quently all the greator, especially aa their legal training would incline them to 
Jean to the law ‘of the case rather than to ite equity. It soems a singular 
anomaly, that in India actions of this nature are not referred to a jury, for * 
decision, as they aro in England, If they were, the judges would bo relieved 
from a good doal of anxiety, and a feeling of security would be engendered, which 
the public do not at oll times fecl, With judges like Sir Matthew Sansee and 
Six Joseph Arnould, no apprehension neod be entertained that their verdicts 
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would at any time not be in strict accordance with justice; but, unfortunately, as 
‘we have already mentioned, there aro sometimes men elevated to the Bench 
who cannot submerge the prejudices of the individual in the impartiality of the 
judge. Into the merits of the alleged libel, it isnot our intention to enter, until 
wo have porused the written judgments, which we have been informed will 
shortly be published. The European public can take but little interest in a 
question of Hindu immorality, the moro especially that the priesthood of ,tho 
heathen have ever been noted for their profigacy and hypocrisy. ‘Tho plaintiff in 
this case is, wo dare say, no worse than the generality of the brotherhqod, and we 
cannot help thinking that the good which the cause of christianity is expocted to 
derive from the exposure, is extremely questionable. The followers of the 
‘Mahér§j will be inclined to regard him os a martyr, and it is not unlikely that 
his influenoe, instoad of being diminished, will be greatly increased, Tho sterling 
Denefit which will result from tho investigution of the case, consists in the right 
which the judgment guarantees the people, to indulge in the legitimate discussion 
of all questions, affecting the civil and religious libertics of the subject. The veil 
of superstition, which has for such a length of time deadenod the venses, and 
darkened the intellect, has been ruthlessly swopt away, never more, it ia to be 
hoped, to disgrace the humanity which it held in fetters, That India is in o 
state of transition both politically and socially, cannot be for a moment doubted. 
‘Tho people are beginning to despiso the darkness, in which they bavo so long 
dwelt; their delusions are passing away, and in the suceossion of organic changes, 
which we sce constantly taking place around us we recognize the duwn of a 
glorious day. ‘The starleas night of ignorance and error is rupidly passing away ; 
tho sun of knowlodge is nearing tho horizon ; and before many years havo swept 
by, we trust to seo the millions who people this land, standing free and emanci- 
pated from every vice that degrades, and every beliof that enslaves. In some 
parts of India, a native press may be dangerous, but in the Presidency of Bombay 
it hus ever been found one of the strongest levers which progress possosses. The 
triumph which the oditor of tho Satya Prakdsh has just achieved is not, by any 
means, the first of its kind, although it is perhaps of more importance than any 
that have preceded it. The native journalists of Bombay have ever boen dis- 
tinguished for ability and independence ; and the calm manner in which all 
manner of questions are discussed, is often quite equal to the tone of the English 
pres. We congratulate Mr. Karsandés Mulji on tho victory he has gained and 
trast that his courage will be duly appreciated by his countrymen.— Deccan 
Herald, Aprit 25, 1862. 


‘VILI—The Poona Observer. 


‘We have to acknowledge with thanks the report of the Mahéréj Libel Case, 
and of the Bh6ttié Conspiracy Case connected with it, We aro also informed 
that i is intended to put all the notices of this famous oase in the various 
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newspapers and periodicals, in the form of a pemphlct, and circulate them among 
the followers of the Mahhréjés,-~a very desirable object. 

The aspect of this case, which perhaps gives it its greatest importance is 
this:—the fact that the plaintiff, Jedan&thji Brisrattanji Mehérsj, should have 
thought it necessary to deny the doctrines of his sect, when they were imputed to 
him, 
dt must strike his followers thst this is not the conduct of a teacher of 2 true 
religion. Persecution is always taken advantage of by teachers of truth av an 
opportunity of asserting the heavenly nature of their creed. Why did not the 
Mahtrj, a high priest of the sect he belongs to, take advantage of this public 
opportunity, and using the witness box for his pulpit proclaim from it the truth 
he believed in? Why did he not declare that it was the duty of all true 
Delievers to give up their wivos and dangbters to his embrace and that of his 
colleagues; that carnal intercourse with him on the part of a woman was 
equivalent ‘to her communion with the Infinite; that eternal happiness in 
another state is of the samo nature; and that holiness and sanctity consists in 
making this world a foretaste in this rgspect of the next ? 

He did nothing of the sort. He disclaims the imputations to him of the 
doctrines held and the practices countonanced by the Vallabhichérya sect as an 
injury und insult, to be atoued for by a fue of five thousand rupecs. A 
newspaper publishes what has xince been proved ia open court, and at a fair 
and careful trial, to bo nothing more than a true picture of the procecdings of the 
sect; and he knows no escape from the infumy which he well knows it will bring 
upon him, than to denounce the imputation as a false, scandulous, malicious, 
infamous, and defamatory libel, wickedly, maliciously, and designedly printed and 
published with a view to bring him into disrepute, and injure his good fame; and 
whon it was proved that the alleged libel was only sober truth, he is said to have 
fled from Bombay in fear of a prosecution for perjury. 

It is such conduct which is likely to produeo so wide on effect upon the native 
population, It is not a0 much the scandalous nuture of tho revelations made as 
to the doeds of this false and licontious priest, which seom to us 60 important, 
‘There have been false and licentious priests of other religions. Mahomet 
used his pretended prophetical office to excuse his licentiousnoss; aud cren 
Christendom, we grieve to say may be roproachod with its Borgias and its 
Achillis. But it is thet when when the creed of the sect of tho Maharijas was 
‘Yprought before the public, one of their high priests deniod it just at the time ho 
‘was expressly called upon to confess and proclaim its truth. Who will believe 
im e religion which the priests themselves are the first to repudiate with 
pretended horror and disgust ? 

‘The religion of the Vallabhich&ryans will not survive this blow; at least we 
hope uo for the honour of human nature. But the effect of it will be felt still 
farther, It will resound throughout the Hindu world. For in truth, though 
this particular sect is said to have originated only three hundred years ago, it has 
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derived its doctrines and practices by not ilegitimate deduction from the old 
theology of the Hindus. The worship of Krishna is certainly much more 
ancient ; and the worship of Krishna is indirectly but most decisively strack at 
in the judgment of the Supreme Conrt of Bombey. 

That the consequences of this case will be very important, there can be no 
sort of doubt ; it must occasion a great revulsion of religious focling among a 
large part of the population. And we should hope there ean be little doubt 
in what diroction this will take place. : 

‘Wo are not among those who regard the exposure of the falschood gf the old 
fables of the Hindu books with much approhonsion, It has been said thut 
to exhibit to a Hindu the falschood of tho protension of these books to infallible 
truth--which the knowledgo possossod by Europeans as to geography and so forth 
must nocessarily 4o—is to leave him without any religion at oll; and that it 
is botter ho should retain bis old belief than full into soopticism, 

‘We might perhaps reply that no religion af all is botter than # religion of 
which the principal end and object is somsuality and vice, But speaking 
generally, we believe thera is on the whole no real truth in the theory. We 
Delieve that to deprive most men of their former theory would bo, not to reduce 
thom to infidelity, but to drive them to scck a new one.—Poana Observer, 
May 20, 1862. 


IX.—The Sindian. 


The Muhfrdj libel case dragged on so slowly during the time it was before the 
Suprome Court, and such a long period was allowed to clapse before the judg- 
ment was deliverod, that it is not surprising if the public interest in this romark- 
able trial has rather fallen off. We have postponed making any remarks upoa 
the subject until we had received and perused the judgment in extenso. Two 
iasues back we presented our readers with an abstract of it taken from tho Bombay 
papers, The cxtcnded text hes now come to hand, but is of such great length 
as to preclude us entirely from reprinting it, ‘There cannot be a doubt that the 
evident conscientious care with which this document hes been prepared, tho 
rigid attention to forms of law which it displays, and the substantial justice which 
it deals forth, will add largely to the general respect with which the Supreme 
Court is regarded. The public at large, if we except the Mahéraj and his 
deluded votaries, have evory reason to be satisfied with the vérdict, It would 
certainly have been pleasanter had the Chief Justice been ablo to take the samo 
view of the legal technicalities of the case as his colleague, but hia decisions 
show so clearly his determination not to allow his knowledge of the law to be 
averborne by the sympathy which every honest man must have felt with the 
dofendant, that it is hard to take exceptions to it. On the other hand it is 
eminently gratifying to find a lawyer of Sir Joseph Arnould’s well known at- 
tainments able honostly to declare his conviction that in this instance at least, 
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a strict legal award is thoroughly compatible with our preconceived notions of 
what was just and right. If the man who so fearlessly exposed the abominable 
superstition which had gradually become engrafted upon his crood,—without 
malice, as malice is understood by the world at large, but honestly and with 
becoming indignation—if this man had been east in damages for bis pains, the 
liberty of the press might indeed have been set down ag a thing of the past, On 
hia point Sir Joseph Arnould's own words will be read with pleasure, and will 
find an echo in the hoart of every one who desires tho reformation of society 
and the prompt oxposuce of abusos. “For generarations” says the learned 
jude, “ the hereditary high priests of his soct bad, as he (the defendant) believed, 
committed whoredom with the daughters of his peoplo. Like the sons of Eli 
they had done this openly at the gate of the temple—like the sons of Eli they 
had doue this undur the pretended sanction and in the abused name of religion. 
This is the thing he denounces. It would be a waste of words to point out that 
in denouncing it—vebomeutly, bitterly, indignantly—he was within the striet 
limita of his duty ns a public writer. Tho interests of society require that 
wickedness such as this should bo s{crnly exposed and unrclentingly hunted down. 
If to writo vebomently, bitterly, indignantly on such a subject ns this be Hibellons 
—then were tho Prophets of old libcllors—then were the carly Fatherf of the 
Church libellers—then havo all earnest men in all time been libellers, who have 
publishod to the world in the fit language of generous indignation, their scorn of 
hypoerisy and their hutred of vieo.” For this bold exposition of the law Sir 
Joseph Arnould deserves the thanks of the whole press of India. It is a matter 
of no small moment to have it so cleurly laid down that a public writer is not 
exceeding his duty in tho fearless exposure of abuses, when he does it in good faith, 
and without malicious exaggeration. And yet it causos us considorable solicitude 
to find that Sir Matthew Sausso scemed to consider the mere publication of a 
dofamatory statement as prind facie evidence of malice in law, and that there 
was no “justifying oecasion” for the libel in question, He admits that tho 
dofendant entered into the controversy “ with the honest purpose of exposing to 
Pyblic reprobation doctrines which he conscientiously believed to be subversive 
of social morality” —(earely there could be no room for doubt as to tho tendency 
of the abominable doctrines of the Mabérij)—end that he did not exceed the 
“licentious comment” as it bas beon termed, which is allowable upon matters 
more immodiately affecting public interest; but the argument of the Chief 
‘Tustice appears to be that tho defendant before publishing the alleged libel had not 
made proper enquiries into the truth of the gruve charges which he urged against 
the plaintiff, and that these only came out in evidence afterwards. Further, that 
in singling out by name, a man with whom he had had no previous acquaintance, 
and who had given him no direct cause for hostility, he laid himself open to the 
charge of having published a “ melicious” libel. Wo are of course satisfied from 
Sir Matthew Sausse’s assurance that this view of the case is in striet consonance 
with law and precedent; but Sir Joseph Arnould’s arguments aro those which 
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will be most appreciated by the public, and they appear to ws to deal more fairly 
with the broad features of the case before him, He points out that if the plain- 
tiff was singled from the rest of his sect for the animadversions of the defendant, 
it was because he had put himself prominently forward as an expositor of their 
quasi religious doctrines, and was thus to some extent a marked man amongrt 
them. In other words the strictures of the defendant were directed against a 
class, which by common repute held the most atrocious doctrines, and the argu- 
ment which he addressed to the plaintiff simply was, “You have come forward 
as the defender of the antiquity of your sect, and as a propagator of religion ; 
‘would it not be more consistent with propriety for you and your co-religionists to 
devote yourselves primarily to the repression of tho abuses which have become 
40 notorious? Desist from your evil practices and you will then have some 
claim to be considered fit teachers of religion.” 

So much for the legal technicalities of the case. It is gratifying that both 
judges are unanimous in declaring that the practices alleged against the 
‘Mabdr&jas have been fully proved, and that looking at the question in this light, 
the man who eo fearlessly exposed them, and as in eonseyuence been subjected 
to such an amount of persecution and intimidation, in order to force him from 
his purpose, is entitled to a substantial verdict in his favour. The fulso prophet 
haa been remorsclessly cxposed. ‘The man who was 80 solicitous that no onc in 
court shoald 60 much as touch him, lest his godship should be detiled, has becn 
publicly shown up as stained with the foulest excesses, and it has been proved that 
ho—the leader of his peuple—lad perjured himself shamelessly and unblushingly 
in a court of justice. It has beon proved beyond a possibility of a doubt that tho 
horrible creed, which it is impossible even to particularizo without offence to 
modesty, is practically believed in by a modern sect of Hindus,—and that tho 
dedication of their bodies and property to the mon whom they regard us the in- 
carnation of the Deity is no mete form of words but is taken advantago of to the 
utmost by one at least of their religious teachers, So far as 2 thorongh exposure 
is concerned, the editor of the Satya Prakish has accomplished his object ;—it 
remains to be seen whether the deluded votaries of this false creed will be induc 
thereby to return to the comparative purity of Brahminism, or whether they will 
thow themselves deaf to remonstrance, and cling more closely than ever to the 
priest who has now some claims to be considered a martyr. ‘The strong feeling 
which from the first has been directed against the defendant, is but too conclusive 
evidence of how the current is likely to tum; but whatever may be the result 
of this remarkable trial, the gratifying fact remains, that this effort for reform 
has come from within, and as such is entitled to our highest respect and sympathy. 
‘There is yet hope for the degraded idolators of this country, when we find that 
there are men amongst them who are not afraid to stand boldly forward as social 
reformers; and we have no reason to fear but that the good work inaugurated 
by Karsandés Mulji, will in the fulness of time bear its legitimate fruits, It-iy 
to be hoped that his investigations into the history of the Vallabhachiryz sect, 
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aiay have the effect of convincing him that a creed which could develope such a 

bastard offapring as this, must in itself be intrinsically false. Leaving the fol- 

lowers of the Maltréj to wallow in scnauality and to call it religion, he and his 

adherents may yet be able to sdvanco a little further in their onward progress 

towards a purer faith, and to recognize the fact that the tendency of an idotatrous 

worship is ever to degenerate into something even more degraded —Sindian, 
, Moy 7, 1862. 


X.—Our Paper. 


‘Win Maniniz Lront Casx—The judgmont and verdict in the cause of 
Jadundtlyi Brizvattanji Makdrdj ¥. Karsandds Muli and another, which of late 
has excited as much attention aa it has disgust, under the title of the Maharaj 
Libel Case,” aro now before us unabridged, and afford the opportunity far which 
‘wo have waited, to pronounco upon their justice and merits, from that point of 
view under which a subject of this nature and magnitude prevents itself to the 
public journalist. From tho brief wbstract which we gleaned a week ago from 
the Bombay newspapers, we hasti]y formed the opinion that the Chief Justice, 
Sir Matthew Suusse, had founded his decision too religiously upon the law of the 
iasuo, groatly to the projudice of equity, and the cause of public morality. Now 
(ont we bave carefully perused his judgwent, we fecl confirmed in that first 
opinion, and regret that such should bo the cass. We arc indeed positive that in 
all the annals of the British judiciary, thero ia not such another trial which in its 
resulta better exemplifies the danger and the actual wrong of bowing serapmlously 
to the dictates of sheor abstract law, than this revolting caso of that brutal man 
the Mubirij. To precedent and technicality we do not hesitate to say that the 
Chief Justice has sacrificed principle and the best interest of the community, 
‘Under the folds of a laboured plea, assisted by an ostentatious display of impar- 
tiality, Sir M, Srusse, with an oye single, it appears, to the establishment of his 
Teputation as a shrewd and profound lawyer, hus dealt a heavier blow at the pro- 
gress of morality and civilization in this country than any other hand s0 well 
armed could over have dared to aim, Although he himself admits—and how 
could he do otherwise with the overwhelming mass of testimony recking before 
him, with the evidence of lecherous abominations inerodible if they were not 
solemnly sworn to by the outraged followers of the infamous priest,—he admits, 
wo ay, that the Mahiréj has beon guilty of the vilest outrages upon public 
morality, and invoked in their perpetration the prestige of sanctity, with which 
hhis poor dupos invested him; the Chief Justice farther admita that, in the posi- 
tive denial which the plaintiff made under oath of thoeo shameful practices, he 
had grossly porjured himself; and yet in the next breath, Sir Matthew pro- 
noupecs that this porjared, adulterous wretch hes been libelled, end awards him @ 
nominal verdict, it is truo, but one which among the deluded vistims of this man, 
and his designing coadjutors, may be fraught with the most deplorable conse- 
qnences. Tho Chief Justice has decided that, although the Mahérij was guilty 
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of all that was bronght to his door, of adultery with the wives and daughters of 
an influential class of the native inhabitants of no Jess a place than a presidential 
town, it did not belong to the editor of the Setys Prakdsh to expose his mis- 
deods: be had no business to libel that disgustingly lewd and porjured man. 
‘The judgment even goes the length of denying to the press the exorcise of one of 
ite most sacred duties, the duty of stigmatizing vice wherever it may flaunt {teelf, 
and orime by whomsoover, be he high or low, it is committed shamelessly, openly 
in tho face of all mankind, and before high heaven. Ie argues that because Mr. 
Karsandts Mulji had no earthly diroct intorcst in stirring up this loathsome flth- 
pit, he ought to have left it alone: in other words, because tho editor who 90 
nobly came forward had neither wife whom the infamous Mahérij had defiled, 
nor daughter whom tho same individual had for over lost to shame, he, tho 
editor, should have kept silent and passed on to the performance of somo loss dit— 
agreeable duty. This is the law of libel narrowed down to its straightost appli- 
cation, and it proves plainer than argument can establish, that the suspicion with 
which the masses look upon tho law as a subterfuge which defeats the ends of 
justice, which screens the guilty and blasts the innocent, is but too well founded, 
‘Tho object of the law, in its abstract sense, is the intorpretation of onactments, 
and its task is to sift thoir meaning so thoroughly that in their application no 
misconception may arise, and no wrong be done; but 2s all minds do not possoss 
the same analytical powers, and as they are not all endowed with the samo logical 
capecity, it wilk happen, as it does but too often in our courts of justice, especially 
those where causes arc not submitted to the decision of juries, that the wily 
pleader wins the day over his less clever adversary, ‘and tho very best and purest 
cause is thus lost, We do not moan to insinuate here that Sir Matthew Sausso 
‘has been argued into the decision he has given by the adroitness of the plaintiff's 
counsel. We maintain that ho has even gone beyond: he has assumed the place 
of those gentlemen, for they too know as well as he, that the Mahérsj is guilty 
of all the gross actions charged against him, and that he has perjured himself in 
swearing that he had never committed them From this view which wo tako of 
the case, it will be porceived that we disagree with the great majority of our 
contemporaries if not all of them, in the significance we attach to the Chiof 
Tustice’s decision ; but we must not be mistaken as anxious to impute unworthy 
motives as his guides in aiming at such a decision ; far be it from us to hint at 
such @ pousibility, But we eaanot deplere too deeply the error into which his 
esprit de clases bas evidently betrayed him: and had we not Sir Joseph 
Amould’s able judgment to accompany Sir Matthew's side by side, correcting 
at every step the insidious effects which the latter might have wrought; had it 
gone forth to the world alone and uncontradicted, we should have anticipated 
evils too great to be estimated to their full extent. Yet this timely antidote 
can only operate among the more enlightened membors of the native population, 
‘With the lower orders, those upon whom villains like Jaduntthji Brizrattanji 
fatten and thrive, no hope can be entartained that 9 similarly beneficial result 
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will follow the Puisne Jndge’s able decision. It is among these poor people 
that the Mahfraj will exhibit the Ave rupees he owes to Sir Matthew Saume’s 
legal acumen, as an invaluable token of his righteoumes, and his power to 
triumph over tho enemies of the “Ocean of Rds Lild,” end asa homage to bis 
godship from the hand of « Christian judge ! A 

Notwithstanding the disheartening aspect which this case assumea in the eyes of 
a conscientious pross, which docs vastly more than is expected st ita hands 
towards the support of the judiciary in the repression of crimes and abures, and 
ot so,often gets spurned in return for zeal which its duty bids it exercise in the 
caltse of the common weal, wo still cherish the hopo that there is yet left a 
remedy for the evil wrought by the Chief Justice's devotion to hie profession. 
This remedy is the attitude which every enlightened native showld adopt in 
conjunction with Karsandas Mulji, towards the Mabirhj and his followers. Hut 
if thoy fuil to extend a cordial support to the Satya Prakdsh ; if they look on 
supinely at the commission of bestial acts at their very thresholds; then the task 
will devolve upon the Christian community of Bombay to punish the perpetrators 
of those deods and all who may tolprate them, by refusing to hold any communion, 
be it socially or otherwise, with thom. The man of honour, be his creed what it 
may, should recoil with loathing and disgust from the contact of beings so vile, 60 
lost to all sense of shame, 2s to countenance the prostitution of their own wives 
and daughters to debauched men veilod under the cloak of sanctity. Then, if 
this still fuils, if the persisting influence of tho governing race fails to root the 
dreadful evil out of thoir neighbourhood, it will remain for the authorities to 
indict tho MabGrajas aa they do keepers of houses of ill-fame, and bring the 
Mahir4j himself to the criminal’s dock as a perjurer ; on this point at least the 
Chief Justice is clear and thero would be the chance of obtuining a conviction. 
If we do not consider this as the best step to be adopted even while the case is yet 
frosh in the minds of tho people, it is because a prosecution of this description 
may invest the Mahérj with a eomblance of martyrdom, in which event bis 
cause would push fresh and deeper roots in the bosoms of his deluded and debased 
disciples. ‘These alternatives, and these only, do we think, will effectaally remove 
the nuisance to which Sir M. Sausse has lent the sanction of the Jaw. It remains 
to be seen whether the community of Bombay are prepared and willing to embrace 
them in vindication of the fair fame of their city and the cause of morality 
at large.—Our Paper, May 9, 1862. + 


XI—The Friend of India. 


Some time sgo our news columns contained from weck to week the rocord of # 
suit in the Supreme Court of Bombay known as the Mahfirhj Libel Case, in 
which the whole system of Hindu Idolatry was practically on its trial, The 
decision of the judges has now reached us, and we proceed to put our readers in 
powession of the facts of a lawsuit much more remarkable in its charsoter and 
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important in ita consequences, though less exciting in its attendant circumstances, 
then the “ Nil Darpan” trial in Calcutta, 

On the Qlst October last Karasndts Mulji, Editor of » Gujarhti newspaper 
called the Satya Prakdsh, or “Light of Truth,” published an article in which he 
charged the Mahar6jés or high priests of the Vallabhéchérya sect with teaching 
immoral doctrines and indulging in adulterous practices with their female do- 
votes ; and accused JadunSthji Brizrattanji, a high priest in Bombay noted for 
hie opposition to religions and educational reforms, as espocially guilty of the 
groeest immorality. The Mahirdj brought civil action against the pditor, 
‘whose leading counsel was the well-known Mr, Chisholm Anstey. The Mahtrhj 
complained that the article characterised the sect of the Vallabhichiryans as 
heretical, attributed to ite high pricats the inculcation of immoral doctrines, 
charged the whole body with immoral practices, and brought definite accusations 
of adwltery against the plaintiff individually, After a vain attompt on the part of 
the MahGr6j to prevent hia devotees from giving cvidence against him, the caso 
came on, the editor having fortunately the moral courage to brave the penalties of 
excommunication and social persecution. The defendant pleaded justification 
among other pleas, and on this the case virtually went to trial. Thirty-one 
‘witnesecs wore examined for the plaintiff and thirty-three for the defendant, the 
latter embracing some of the mort distinguished native reformers and men of 
ucience in Bombay, like Dr, Bh&a Déji, and oriental scholars like Dr. Wilson, 
Tho plaintiff himself, whose sunctity had nover heen defiled by a court of justice, 
appeared in the witness-box, only however to make the most sclf-contradictory 
admissions of the truth of the charge, and to call forth from both of the judges the 
doclaration that he had deliberately perjurod himsclf. 

In spite of the excitement among the native community of Bombay, of the 
crowilod state of the court and the long continuance of the trial, never was a cave 
conducted with more fairness, or so as to reflect moro credit on the judges, the 
counsel, and all parties concerned exeept the plaintiff and his witnesses. The 
evidenco was of the most revolting character from the dopths of moral pollution 
which it revealed, The sacred books of the sect written in Sanskrit or Brij Bhishé 
were necessarily laid before the judges, in the shape of translations of leading 
passages, and they were required to pronounce upon the doctrines very much as 
Dr. Lushington does on the Thirty-nine Articles. But the point at issue wus #o 
much more one of the grossly immoral life of tho plaintiff than of the theological 
tenets of his sect, that the court were not required to lose themsclyes in the mazes 
of Hindu theology. As Sir Joseph Arnould put'it, tho principle contended for 
wes “that what is morally wrong cannot be theologically right; thet when 
Prootices which sap the very foundations of morality, which involve a violation of 
the eternal and immutable laws of Bight, are established in the name and under 
the sanction of Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, and in 
the interest of humanity iteclf, to be publicly denounced and exposed.” The 
eonckuion to which both judges came was that the essential points in the libel 
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‘were proved, and # verdict was accordingly given for the defendant on the main 
isa, The Chief Justice should not have weakened the moral effect of this 
decision by entering s verdict for the pleintiff on three purcly format pleas, and 
giving him five nipess of damages. The judgment of Sir Joseph Amould ia a 
noble and dignified protest agoinst that idolatry which saps the very foundations 
of society, and in favour of that freedom of publis opinion through the press, by 
hich such practices as those of the VallabhGchéryans can alone be exposed, The 
"judgment should be translated and widely circuleted among the natives, We, 
ony ee cave could not have been tried under that chapter of the Penal 
Cutie which deals with offences relating to religion. The clauses are 00 vaguely 
worded and a recent trial in Calcutta shows them to be eo dangerous, that a 
precedent such as tho Mahfrhj’s defeat would have been of inestimable value to 
the cruso of true religious liberty and morality. 

Tho light let into the hideous recesses of Vallebbichirys obsconity by -the 
evidence in this case fer more than confirms all the statemonts of such scholars as 
‘Ward and H. H, Wilson. It is a fact that tho wealthiest and largest of the 
‘Hindu mercantite communitice of Central and Western India worship as a god 
a depraved pricst, compared with whom the filthiest eatsr is an angel, and that 
their females apply to amorous dalliance with a diseasod debaucheo the sacred 
principle of the love of God and of self-dedication to his service. From such 
profanities the reader recoils appalled. It is no less true that three-fourths of 
the poople of Bengal are devoted to the adoration of the Shakti or female 
principle, which in many cases is attended with midnight orgies, even to hear of 
which pollates the imagination. To this has Hinduism come, and lower than this 
‘must it sink, Every century as it rolls on steeps the people and their priests in 
deeper defiloment, and removes them from the comparative purity of those Vedio 
days, to which some youthful reformers aro striving to return. The last bond of 
society ix the family: when that is corrupted the end is at hand. It was go with 
ancient heathenism, with the society which Juvenal lashes, aud such writers 
ns Petroniue and Murtiel depict, If only all the Shakta and Vaishnava sects 
of tho Hindus—that is almoat the whole of them-~could be dragged to the light 
of heaven as the Valiabhacharyans have been, what rovelations would not be made | 
‘Hero wo find it established in a court of justice that the wives and daughters 
of the wealthiest Hindus in the Presideney of Bombay, the Banians and Bhittita, 
aro at the disposal of a wretch, who as God daily commits crimes from which 
Tiberius would have shrunk. When lust is deified and adultery adored, not az in 
Corinth and Cyprus by a spociel caste but by the matrons of a whole community, 
and when this is done with the sanction of their husbands and brothers, there can. 
de little hope of a people, It remains to be secn if any shame is left in the Vallabh- 
fchtryons, if Jadunathji MehGrdj will still pursue his career in Bombay, and 
fathers will still permit the females of their families to frequent his temple. 

‘Hinduism will never reform iteelf, Slowly the process of mortification is begin- 
ning. ‘The light which our missionaries, our schools, our courts, our railways. 20d 
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all that is English is letting into the land makes it seem only the more hideous. 
A religion which makes proselytism impossible must perish of insnition. Caste 
may keep it for a time in a sort of life-in-death existence, A new generation, 
infinenced by the secular instruction imparted im state echools and the civilizing 
agencies everywhere at work, may for a time find peace in such a compromise 
between truth end error aa Vedantiom is, and may even show the moral courage of 
Karsandés Mulji and Dr. Bhin Déji, the defendant and principal witness in this 
case. But all compromises are temporary, all scepticism fails to give pormanent 
satisfaction. Vedantism will ax inevitably riso in time into the region of a higher 
faith, os Hinduism must degenerate till it expires under the weight of wuéit"vsr- 
raption as this case has revealed. Meanwhilo we trust this decision will give the 
honest native reformers of both Bengal and Bombay new courage to expose the 
vile of a superstition which bears such fruit, boldly to come out from among & 
people who so worship such gods and 90 adore euch priests, and ‘to sock the Lord 
if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us."—Friend of India, May 8, 1862. 





XU—The Hindu Patriot. 


Tun Maninis Liner, Casx: x8 Monat.—We havo reccived a thick octavo 
volume of two hundred and thirty-four pages, being full report of the great 
Mahiarhj Libel case of Bombay and of the Bhsttié conspiracy case connected with 
it, The history of the libet and of the trial of the Libeller is the history of 
strong rcligious movement in the Western Presidency. Conservatives though we 
are, wo need still hardly protest that we have no sympathy with the demoralizing 
superstitions of our country. The Hinduism of to-day is not the Hinduism of 
our forefathers three thousand years ago; an avaricious and licentious priesthood 
haa engrafted on a simple system doctrines of which we find no trace in tho beauti- 
fat oud spirit-itlamining texts of the Veds, and which by the immorality they 
inculoate and the bondage of degradation in which they yoke the pooplo, aro pre- 
cisely tho very reverse of what the groat teachers of a nation of Rishis, us Max 
‘Miller calls the Hindus, taught in the golden age of the creation, When wo 
advocate the conservation of Hindu society; when we battle for the preservation 
of oar national individuality, as marked oat by religion, customs, and manners ; 
when we rebuke the irreverent spirit of our young countrymen, and call upon 
them to moderate their novel goal for go-ahead reform; we do not intend by any 
mesas to perpetuate the vile course of error and degradation which Bribminical 
dominance has forced into existence, We are proud to confess that wo yield to 
none in our desire for true reform ; in fact, we consider every day of the present 
epoch is pushing uson a step nearer to that gost which is justly the ambition of every 
right-minded and patriotic Hindu. English education ia destined, we believe, to 
effect « greater change in the moral and social constitution of India than the ro 
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‘viral of letters did in Europe, and none can rejoice more st this glorious result in 
prospects than we do. Such movements as the Mahérhj bel caso of Bombay are 

_ great helpers of the great end in view, and wo rejoice at the termination which 
has attended this vitally important méral question. The report before ua gives a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the trial, and noue who has the patience to 
read it, which we believe will not be wanted by any that takes an interest in India. 
or looks forward to its fature, will fait to be struck with a deep impression of the 
earnestness and energy of the Reform Party represented in the trial. “To those 
(to quote, the eloquent words of Bir Joseph Arnould, ohe of the prusiding Judges) 
whortonsider how little the Hindu is accustomed to independent thought and In- 
dependent action—how his whole lifo is circumscribed within the ephero of tho 
family ov the caste—-how entirely the whole social happiness not only of himself 
but of those nearest aud dearest to him is blighted by that terrible penalty of out- 
casting —(oquivalont to the excommunication of the middie ages) —those whe think 
of theso things will probably be of opinion that nothing but a strong beliof in the 
trath of what they here stated, and a firm conviction of the duty of etating it, 
could have impelled the witnesses for the defendant to come forward as they have 
done on his behalf, For the majority of these witnesses are not students or editors 
“or non-beliovers; thoy are grave, reputable, middle-aged, family men, having & 
firma belief in the tenchings of their ancient religion, aud profound reverence for 
the wuthority of thoir ancient scriptures.” - The circumstance mentioned in the 
ast ventence carries a graver meaning than the bare words import. It is aot stu- 
dents or Inds, idle talkers without any stake in society, or dreamy speculators, that 
havo raised the ery of Reformat Bombay. They were, as Sir Joseph Arnould ob- 
serves, followers and supporters of the Vallabhicharya sect, and they have recanted 
their faith after personal observation, enquiry, and sincere conviction, Rement~ 
boring the tromendous influence which the MaharSjés wield in the Western Presi 
donoy, and the strong hold which religious bigotry has over the minds of the people 
even in the most enlightenod parts of that region, it was indood no homeopathic 
moral courage, to use the words of a contemporary, which he directed against a 
band of youthful reformers in Calcutta, that led the Bombay Reformers to under~ 
take their crusade against their quondam fuith, @ faith in which they were origi- 
nally brought up, which they followed like othr devotees, and which we believe 
many a member of their families still follow. Mon of substance, position, and of 
mature years, they are precisely the men to inaugurate a reform movement, and 
we congratulate Bombay on tho happy conjuncture which has attended her march. 
in the path of progress and enlightenment, 

Tt is difficult in the compass of a newspapor article to discuss satisfactorily the 
merits of the libel sult, We can, however, testify that the defence could not have 
‘been placed in better, hands than those of Mr. Anstey. The barzister did not for 
one moment lose sight of the real character of the case,—of the pregnant ismes 
which were at stake. Ho battlod with tho same energy and vigour with which 
the advoostes of the Lutheran Reformation directed their thunders against the 

: un 
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‘Vatican, The judges who triod the case were, as their judgments testify, emi. 
nently qualified to preside over e tribunal investigating into such momentous 
insues as the case involved. We cannot too “highly praiso the rigid impartiality 
of ir Matthew Sausso displayed in his judgment. In a country like India, tho 
roligion of which is eplit into different sects and divisions, and where the law is 
administered by a foreign race, widely differing in religion and customs, it is of 
the greatest importance that the judge should maintain the utmost neutrality in 
matters of religion. Sir Matthew Sausso bos not only preserved that neutrality, 
but has even gone #o far as to rouso a suspicion of a leaning to the other extreme. 
H, however, Sir Matthew has given cause to the orthodox party for som -rnfl- 
denoo in their power, the bold and empbatio words of Sir Joseph Arnould must 
have chilled that momentary feeling. The two judges have taken two stand- 

points of view: Sir Matthow Seusse has mainly confined himself to the legal 
question; Bir Joseph Arnould has taken the loftier view by surveying also the 
moral aspect of the question, While Sir Joseph justifics the libel on high moral 
and public grounds, Sir Matthew docs it on purcly legal grounds duly established 
by evidence. Taking a broad view of the, two judgments, no man, whether an* 
iliiberel bigot or a large-minded reformer, can havo cause for complaint, Law 
has been respected, justice has been upheld, and the cause of morality duly con- 

served. The Mab6rdj cannot say that he has boon victimized by partial judges; 

norean the Reform party complain that enlightened Christian judges have arrested 
their good work by a discouraging verdict. 

Now to the moral of tho trial. It has a double bearing; it bears upon the 
problem of social and moral improvement of India, and also upon freodom of 
speech and freedom of opinion. As Sir Joseph Arnould justly observes, thie 
great libel case has probably taught some to think; it must havo led many to 
enquire: “it is (as the learned judgo adds) not a question of theology that has 
boon before us, it is a question of morality, The principle for which the defend- 
ant and his witnessos have boen contending is simply this—that what is morally’ 
‘wrong cannot be theologically right~that when practices which sap tho very 
foundations of morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable 
laws of right--aro established in the name and under the sanction of religion, 
they ought, for tho common welfare of society, and in the interest of humanity 
Atwell, to be publicly denounced and exposod. TWey have denounced, they have 
exposed them, At a risk and to e cost which we cannot adequately measure, 
‘these men have done determined battle against « foul and powerful delusion. 
‘They have dared to Jook custom and error boldly in the face, and proclaim before 
the world of their votaries that their evil is not good, that their lie is not the 
truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well. It may be allowable to 
express a hope that what they have done will not havo been in vain—that the sced 
they have sown will bear its fruit—that their courage and consisténey will be re- 
warded by steady incrome in the number of ‘thoee whom their words and their 
examples have quickened into thought and animated to resistance, whoso homes 
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they have helped to cleanse from losthsome lewdnems, and whose souls they have 
sot free from a debasing bondage.” 

‘The above are words of high import, and coupled with what the learned judge 
has anid regarding the defendant's position, his consequent interest and daty, 
they have a most impressive significance. Asa public journalist we quote with 
ploasure and pride the following words of the learned judge — 

“Ana Vallabhiichiryan addressing his co-coctaries, a2 a Banien addressing his 
‘Caste fellows—above all as 2 journalist addressing his readers, composed princi- 
polly of followers of the Maharaj, had the defendant no interest, had he no.duty 
inghuolincing the malpractices which it is the principal object of this alleged 
Libel to exposo? It appoars to me that he had both an interest and a duty, 

“A public journalist is @ public teacher; the truc function of the press, that 
by virtue of which it hes rightly grown to be one of tho great powers of the 
modern world—is the function of teaching, elevating and enlightoning those whe 
fall within the range of its inflnence, 

* To expose and denounce evil and barbarous practices ; to attack usages and 
customs inconsistent with morat purity and social progress, is one of its highest, 
ita most imperative duties, When those evils and crrors are consectatod by time, 
foneed round by custom, countenanced and supported by the highest and most 
influential class in society, when they are wholly beyond the control and sup> 
prossion of any othor tribunal, then it is the function and tho daty of the pross 
to intorvene ; honestly cndeavouring by all tho powers of argument, denunciation 
and ridicule, to change and purify the public opinion which is tho real basis on 
which these evils are built and the real power by which they ure perpetuated.” 

‘We feel an unqualified satisfaction to seo a member of the Native Press afford 
much a notable illystration of tho noblo dofinition of the duties and responsibilities 
of the Press, so nobly oxpressod by Sir Joseph Arnould.— Hindu Patriot, June 9, 
1862. 


XILIl.—The Indian Reformer. 


‘We are not at this time of day about to delineate the foatures of the Mabtrtj 
Libel Case. With tho details of that extraordinary trial our readers must be 
already soquainted. And, certainly, whethor wo consider the deep sensstion 
which it created in all sections of the Indiam community, the length of timo over 
which it extended, the varied charactor of the witnesses whoue depositions were 
taken, the able pleading which it celled forth, and the abler judgments which were 
delivered, or review tho exporure which it made of a fearful amount of depravity 
and profligaey existing in Hindu society under the cloak of religion, the Bombay 
Libot Caso must be confessed to have beon perhupe the most extraordinary of. any 
case tried in any of Her Majesty's Courts in India. Neither is it our object in this 
article to hold up to public reprobetion the practice, of the eo called Mabkrtj, 
‘Those practinos are of so diabolical a nature, that a simple dosoription of them is 
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snfficiont to excite the disgust and the horror of any man who is not absolutely 
devoid of every virtuous emotion ; and we should almost conclude that Hindu society 
‘was incapable of amelioration, if after the exposure of such appalling immorality, 
the Vallabhtch&ryans continued to respect the Mahéraj as before. “Our object im 
this article is entirely different, We wish to commend to the youth of Bengal, tho 
spirit which auimates that class of the educated people of Bombay, who have 
desorvedly won the proud appellation of “ Reformers.” It would be superfluous 
to remark that Young Bengal is a better English scholar than Young Bombay; 
‘but it seems thet the latter is a truer patriot and a more carnest reformer than the 
former. A Bengsli patriot, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, ix ORWcho 
dabbles in politics, makes longwinded speeches in florid language on liberty, 
equality and fraternity, writes caustic letters against the non-official Anglo-Indian 
community, bates overything Anglo-Saxon except pantaloons and iced champagne, 
and defends everything Hindu, good, bad, or indifferent, Ho sees no evil in the 
pornicious social, moral, and religious institutions of his country, and has there- 
fore no wish to reform them, In Bombay it is different. Thera is not there 10 
much of patriotic declamation, of fine writing, and of empty talk, But there is 
more of substantial work donc there. Young Bombay is by no means a stranger 
to polities, yet he bestows a large share of his attention on the disoussing of ques- 
tions pertaining to social reform and moral improvement. He loves his country 
as much as Young Bongal, but he does not blindly admire everything belonging to 
hia country. He boldly declaims against the vices of his countrymen, and is of 
opinion that the man who admires evory social or moral institution of the land of 
‘his birth, however pernicious in its tendency, is an enemy to his race and a traitor 
to his country. In Bengal, vernacular editors have been prosecuted, but only for 
Iibelling or indulging in filthy abuse. In Bombay they are prosocuted for declaim- 
ing sgsinst the profiigacy of their countrymen. All honour to Mr. Karsandis 
‘Mulji for 60 boldly, so patriotically exposing tho enormities of a most licentious 
priesthood. In Bengal, they screen the faults of their countrymen ; and the man 
who has the boldness to lay them bare, is regarded as an onemy is diguise. We 
put it to our countrymen whether such a method of procedure will over result in 
national reformation. Let them be persuaded of the truth that he is a traitor to 
his countrymen who flatters their prejudices, and thereby confirms them in their 
exrors and their evil practices. 

To tho Bombay Reformers wo will just say one word, You have done well in 
exposing a vile practice ; but remember that the practice is cssentially connected 
‘with the system of religion which ia yet dominant in the land. Lay the are at 
the root of thet system itself; uproot it, and plant in its stead the tree of true 
religion. And then, but not till then, will you witness the dawning of your 
country’s regeneration,—ZIndian Reformer, June 8, 1862. 
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es XIV.—Ths Indien Mirror. 


‘The Meh&r6j Libel Case, the proceedings of which have occupied for same time past 
the columns of the Indian journals, has been finally decided. Seldom was s trial 
conducted amid an unusually exoited public with more calmness and dignity and 
manly respect for the cause of trath and humanity. Nevor did both judge and 
‘counsel discharge their high duties more oreditably and honourably, Nor can the 
importance of the docision errived at, considered in its social and moral bearings, 
be®ver-rated. This great trial may well be styled the Trial of Superstition oeraus 
the Nineteenth Century ; and the triumph of the latter over the former is beyond 
doubt a matter for congratulation to all who aro interosted in the progress of 
trath, and especially to the enlightened community of India. Honour, all honour 
to Karsandis Mulji, Editor of the Setya Prakdsh, who so manfully end in bold 
defiance of the penalties of excomiaunication, disclosed the immoral doctrines und 
practices of the Vallabhtohtrya sect, and to tho worthy Judge, Sir Joseph 
Ammovld, whose vigorous denunciations against idolatry constitute o lusting 
monument of the harmony of Jaw and religion, ‘Thanks to English court and 
‘English law, the awful sore which had been for a long time eating into the vitals 
of native socioty has at last been probed to the depth, that the horrors of the 
exposure might procreato a desire to forthwith find out a restorative and root out 
the malady. Is there a heart that does not recoil from the repulsive disclosures 
maade by the trial of the frightful extent of corruption to which Hinduism has 
driven the souls of thousands of God's children? Who beholding these pernicious 
corruptions will not instantaneously ejaculate:—“Oh! for the day when 
Hinduiem shall be no more” Is it not astounding thet in one of our most 
enlightened Presidencies, in the teeth of so many civilizing agencies, such flagrant 
profligacios should bave been perpetrated with impunity by crafty and immoral 
hierophants, und the wives end daughters of respectable families allowed to 
frequent their temples to learn sdultery in the namo of sacred religion, making lust 
and sensuality a virtue ands pessport to beaven!! Aasuredly the moat oallous 
heart will be inflamed with righteous indignation against such profanition, For 
the good of India and humanity however, the den of Vallabhfichéryan wicked- 
noms has been penetrated by the keen-oye of the law, and the depraved qulprit 
has been dregged out of it, and visited with condign punishment, Whe 
can say that there are not abominations yet more hideous than these lurking 
in some seoret comers of Hinduism not yet exposed ; yet, which years to eome 
will not be able to expose—abominstions which, if revealed, would shake the 
stoutest heart that looks hopefully to India’s fature. Let our educated oountry- 
‘men rise a8 one man and demoliah the stupendons edifice of Hinduism, and save 
millions of their fellow countrymen from the horrors of idolatry. A constant 
struggle and an heroic warfare—not by means of pen or lipe—not-a wordy warfare 
of arguments and empty sownds—but mn cernest moral struggle, “We oan segue 
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them that iheir highest conceptions of Hinduism’s horrors will fall far short of the 
reality, and that half measures will nover avail to exterminate them. If our 
educated countrymen will not allow themselves to be aroused by such horrid 
exhibitions! alas for the millions of our daughters, and wives and mothers and the 
‘poor peasantry groaning under the oppressions of relentless and infatuated pricste. 
‘We require not arguments, but a heart to fecl, to be moved to immediate action, 
and wa entreat young Indie with all the carnestness we can command to rise in 4 
crusade against the evils of idolatry—that national curse of our country. It is a 
pleasure to observe the attempts that are making here and there to gain this 
object; but we want a brosder association and a more extended communi? 'c 
feclings ond co-operation of hunds to ensure success.—Indiun Mirror, May 15, 
1862, 


XV.—The Indian Field. 


Kxowzepes o. Surexstrtion.—There is no doubt that obstructionists make 
heretics and heretics make obstructioniste, The former are represented by mon 
of the past and the latter by men of the future. The ono fights for procedence, 
the other for progress. Dogmatic and presumptuous, Hinduism is no longer 
allowed to trample on reason and conseience. Ita strongholds have already 
‘become untenable. Its high priests are no longer permitted to assumo infallibility 
and wallow in vice with impunity, True that ceremonies aro performed and 
mantras are mumbled, but they mean no more than an oath “by Jove.” “The 
colleges and schools have been too strong for the Shdstras, and the geographical, 
astronomical, and historical truths inculeated there have left behind Manu's 
dogms of Brabminic supremacy and demolished the tortoise upbolding the earth. 
‘The beginning of the end is approaching. A spirit of enquiry and progress han 
worked its way among the educated natives. Every part of British India is now 
witnossing and tolerating a searebing investigation and severe scrutiny into those.” 
institutions and opinions which had for ages marked the peculiar character of her 
inhabitants. Liberties in thought and action are now fearlessly assumed, which 
would have seandalized Viés and Valmik. Progress is the law of God and 
obtains alike in the religions of the races and the sects of the provinces and 
presidencies, No wonder therefore that the educated native in all parts of India 
will not submit with implicit faith to the pilotago of their spiritual guides, but 
wammon Brabminism to the bar of their own reason. 

The Bombay Libel Case which bas suggested these remarks hes given a sub- 
stantial victory to Hindu reformers. It has set them far above the opponents of 
Progress, and should instil into them confidence in respect to the great work which 
lies before them in the future, 

‘The particulars of the case sre briefly told. Kareandia Mulji, the courageous 
editor of the Satya Frakdsh, in his issue of the 2tst October last, preferred 
charges of gross immorality against the principal Porohits of the Vallebhicharya 
sect, corresponding to the Bamachtri sect of Bengal. Jedunithyi Brisrattanji, 
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‘the Mahérlj and the arch-offender, instituted an action for libel against Karsandss 
Mulji, He availed himself of the raling of Sir Mordaunt Wells in the Nid 
Durpan cose, and complained that the leader in the Satya Prakdsh libolled the 
‘whole sect of the Vallabhichiryans as heretieat and immoral, But the plea of jue- 
‘ification set up by the defendant was fully supported by the evidence not only for 
the defence but for the prosecution, The Chelds or disciples of the MahSraj were 

obliged to testify to his adaltcrous practiocs with female devotees, under the fire of 
‘crose-oxamination. Thirty-one witnesses wore examined for him, and thirty-three 
forthe Fditor; but the prepondcranes of the evidence was in favour of the latter; the 
‘Wfverend Dr. Wilson, Dr. Bh&u D&ji, and several other distinguished men bore 
their weighty testimony to the infamous character and conduct of the MahGrij 
‘gnd his co-religionista, 

‘The jadgmont was virtually in favour of the plaintiff, and a verdict on the first 
ples with nominal damages was recorded for the Mahfr4j. The following words 
of Sir Joseph Arnonld are very impressive and encouraging to all Hindu re~ 
formers :— The principle for which the dofendant and his witnesses have been * 
contending is simply this—what is orally wrong cannot be theologically right—~ 
‘hat when practices which sap the very foundations of morality, which iuvolve 0 
‘violation of the ctornal and immutable lews of Right,—arc established ia tho 
name and under the saaction of Religioa, they ought for the common welfare of 
society, and in the interest of humanity itsolf, to bo publicly denounood and exposed. 
Thoy have denownced—they bave exposed them. At @ risk and at 0 cost which. 
we cannot adequately measure, these men have done determined battle against » 
foul and powerful delusion, They have dared to look custom end error in the 
face, and proclaimed before the world of their votarios that their ovil is not good 
—that their lie is not the truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well. 
It may be allowablo to express hope that what they have done will not have 

’ eon in vain—that the sood they have cown will bear its frait--that their courage 
and constancy will be rewarded by 9 steady inerease in tho number of those. whom 
their words and their examples have quickened into thought, and animated to ro’ 
sistance, whose homes they have helped to clesnse from loathsome lewdueas, and’ 


whose souls thoy have set freo from a debising bondage.”—Indian Field, May 
10, 1862, 


XVI—The Phontz. 


‘Tus Bounay Maninizs Limet Case.—This case has formed a prolific eubject 
of comment for almost covery journal in the country, and a printed circular om our 
table informa us that it is intended to republish in book form all that the journals 
have said thereon. Wo have further within the last day or two received from 
Bombay, the roport of the trial, which in emall print, and large octavo form, 
inakos a stout book of 284 pages. There can bo little question that this, remark- 
able case is destined to exercise a powerfal influence for good on the Hindu popu- 
lation of the Wostern Presidency. It hes let ind flood of light oa a terrible 
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system of the most corrupting immorality hitherto carried on, and conssaled fram 
the knowledge of the general publie, under the cloak of religion. Tho history of 
the case dates from the 21st October, the day on which the editor of « Gujariti 
pewspéper called the Satye Frakdah, or Light of Truth, published an article 
in which he charged the Mahéchjis or high priests of the Vallabbichérys 
sect with inculeating immoral doctrines, and under the pretence of religion, 
practising adultery with the females who visited the temple 1 devotes | 
Tedunéthji, 2 Bombay high priest, was especially chorged with those evil’ 
practices, and in consequence brought a civil action against the Editor of the 
Light of Truth, Kareandis Mulji, who has since published the trisl and, 
now proposes to publish the comments thereon. Neither Karsandée Mulji nor 
hia journal were, however, the first to make open assault on tho bad practices of 
the Mehirajas. Other journals of the native press bad for some time previously 
‘warmed against them, and though the denunciations seemed to be productive of 
little immodiate effect, they so frightened Jadunithji that he came in porson to 
Bombay from Boyt, the site of the Chief Templo of the Tribe, to take legal 
measures to pot a stop to the attacks on his order. He evidently depended on 
wealth and influence procuring a judgment in his favour, and counted on deterring 
any Bhittibs from giving evidence against him, He was egrogiously mistaken, 
for the result of his going to law has been the exposure to tho world of vile 
practices hitherto only auspected by the great body of the Hindus themselves. It 
wae established at the trial that the wives and daughters of the highest of the 
Bhhttit casto used to frequent the temple to prostitute themwelves to the high 
priest, and seemad to consider that in so doing they wero doing what would pro- 
cure them favour with the Deity. The details of the case are of too grossa 
charncter to bear more than allusion to them. Thoy all tell of a debased, diseased, 
debanches priest dishonoring the wives and danghtors of his flock, and teaching 
‘as a sacred tenet that it was the desire of God he should do so! Worse atill, 
the presents made by the women thus dishonored appear to have formed « chief 
sourve of the revenue of the temple. These daughters of Vallabhichhrya piously 
robbed their husbands and fathera that they might dishonor them in the name 
of God! The trial crested a very grest sensation in Bombay. Every art of 
inducement and intimidation was resorted to in order to prevent parties from 
giving evidenes. Those efforts moat signally failed, for bold estimable men, who 
eet ‘prejudice and caste at defiance, prosecuted with = will, and in the future 
history of Indian civilization the names of those men will rank as reformers of 
‘the highest type. Some miserable followers of the depraved pricet eusayed to 
disprove what these gentlemen had established, and drow down on themselves in - 
open eaurt the reprobation due to perjury. 

Looking over she report of the pase we find that elmost all the witnesses who 
apoka in justification of the erticler in the Setye Frakdsh were “educated 
natives," that is natives who had imbibed the kiowJedge and undergone the 
training of the English echoola and qalleges, some of them being Medical Pras- 
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‘titioners wlio had graduated af the Grant Medical College. Whe after this will 
say thet English achoola and colleges are doing no good in the country, doing 
. nothing towards the growth of a purer morality? Had those men been of the 
old achool, taught but the falae learning of the Brahmins, it is not too much to 
say they would never have been witnesses against the MehGr6j. They themselves 
fully appreciate the advantages of knowledge and education for their country. 
men, for it appears in the evidence that could the Mah&réj Jadnnithji but 
“have been inducod to forego his secret opposition to religious educational 
reforms, and to aineerely exert his influence in their furtherance he would 
ngt have been denounced. We are not competent'to estimate the good effect 
this case will have on native society in Bombay, That effect cannot, 
“ however, be other than moat beneficial, The prosecutor could not brook 
‘exposure and assault in the columns of the native journals, and made a desperate 
effort to beat them down, by ruining by moncy damages the publishers and. 
writers, Evidently alive to the power of the press he sought to musele it. Tho 
xesult, has been that instoad of mention in the native journals of Bombay his ill 
practices are now bruited throughout the whole country by every European 
journal and by many of the native journals, to boot. That thie will be effectless 
mone need fear. If it were likely to be so the Mahfrtj and his friend would 
never have excrted themselves to extinguish their vernacular tormentors, ‘They 
dreaded the power of publicity, and would risk all to prevont that power being 
brought to bear on their own infamous doings. They failed, were exposed, and 
the result of thet exposure will every day become more and more beneficially 
apparent. It has been urged by some of our Bombay contemporaries that the 
local Government should take action on the case, and erase from the list of 
. Justices of the Peace and from Government employ, the names of those who put 
themselves forward prominently as supporters of the Maharéj. We think thia 
would be a most mistaken course. Government may interfere with individnaly 
for their actions, but not for their opinions. If it can be shown that # native 
Tastiog of the Peace deliberately permits the prostitution, to « priest, of the wives 
and daughters of his household, let his name be struck off forthwith as unworthy 
to remain on the roll. But that he is a follower of the Mahbrj, or a Vallabh- 
Gchfryan of the old school, is no sufficient reason why he should be considered 
ineligible for municipal distinctions by Goverament. Mabomedanism recognises 
conversion by the sword, but vo long as a Mahomedan does not attempt to carry 
the doctrine into practice, he ia considered as eligible for publio distinctions as tha 
members of euy other sect, There need be no fear that the Mahtrij ease will be 
otherwise than productive of a full erop of the most beneficial oonsequenoea.— 
Phaniz, Fuse 5, 1882. 
‘ XVIL—The Delhi Ganstte. . 


One of the mont important trials that hes teken plece for many years has lately 
beep opmcluded, after a lengthened judicial enquiry extending over a year and & 
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half, at Bombay. ‘The principles involved aro of the utmost possible consequence 
to the people of this country. Indeed it is difficult to overrate the weight which 
the decision of the Judges of the Suprome Court have come to, must, if fairly 
dealt with by tho Hindu nation, beér upon the mind end morals and religion of 
the people, We allude to tho famous case, familiar we doubt not by name to 
many of our readers, as the case of the Mahirajés of Bombay. 

‘Wo propose to describe briefly what the casc was, how it was decided, and why, 
‘wo consider the question of #0 much importance. * 

There is a sect of Hindus in Bombay denominated the VallabhachGrya, who 
are styled unorthodox by those who call themsclves orthodox Hindus, Dr. Wile, 
the hest authority probably in India, who was examined before the Supreme Court 
on these points, says, tho acct is a new sect, iuasmuch as it has selected the god 
Krishna in one of his aspects, that of his adolescence, for its peculiar object of 
worship ; and it is a now soct inasmuch as it has cstablished as the road to cternal 
happincss the injunctions contained in the holy books of the Hindus in a carnal 
ond material senso. Or, as Sir Joseph Arnould in his very able judgment more 
plainly puts it, “by sclecting Krishna in his character of the love-hero, the hus 
band of the 16,000 shepherdesses, for the especial object of worship, the sublime 
Brahminical doctrine of ‘unition’ with Brahma is tainted and degraded by this 
sensuous mode of regarding the Deity.” And Sir Matthew Sausse, ‘the love 
and subservieney ineulcated by the Hindu religion to be due in scriptural sonso 
to the Supreme Being, has been by these corrupt teachings” (the teaching of the 
plaintiff im this case, the high priest of the sect or the Mahirij) “ materialined 
and to a large extont transferred to those who claim to be his living incarnation.”” 

The Bombay judges, and as far as wo know of their opinions, the Bombay press 
too, appear to look on this materialized Hinduism as exceptional, They epcak of 
tho Voda ae if they were now the accepted scriptures of the Hindus according to 
whose tenets they endeavour, as they profess, to live. This view of the case 
is new to us, Wo have always looked on the Veds as the sacred book indeed 
of the Tfindus, but with the masa of the people to all intents and purposes an 
unknown book. The writings that regulate, so far as any sacred writings do 
regulate, the lives and actions of the mass of the Hindu nation, are the Purine, a 
much more modern compilation than tho Vods, and very different to them, 
inasmuch ea in them the original and undoubtedly pure spiritualized system of 
the Bréhminical faith hes boon sadly degraded and materialized. No one who 
has read the Prem Sigar for instance can have much idea of the spiritual nature 
of the system inculeated in it. The sports of Krishna with the ‘ gopis’ and the 
vaty questionable (to use @ very mild term) sort of connection between them, may 
indeed by a great stretch of language or imagination, be construod in a mystical 
souse nignifying the spiritual union of a god with his worshippers, but to say that 
the mass of the people regard it so is to utter nonsenso, ‘The really learned and 
religious Hindus themselves will tell you how they regrot the degradation of 
their spiritual system to one of sense and matter. And as for the masses they will 
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not seck t0 conceal tho real nature and objects of their sensual philosophy. Ask 
them to produce authority from the Veds for their ceremonies and festivals, the 
‘orgice and indecencies of the Holi for instance, and they will, if they think at all 
about it, look on it as an implied desecration to their holy books, to supposo there 
is anything in them to sanction such rites at all. Any one who had studied theea 
books and had opportunities of learning the views of Hindos with rogard to 
sthem, would have expected as soon to have seon a chief justice announcing that 
the earth went round the sun as a new thing, that people in general were unao- 
quainted with, as gravely devoting timo and lnbour to elucidating the fact that 
fie Hinduism of the presont day, was not the Brahminical philosophy of the Veds. 
‘What we want to find out is, in what points do the Vallabhacharya soct differ 
from the Hindus in this or the greater part (perhaps tho whole) of India who 
havo uclected the god Krishna as an espocial object or worship. Tho Hinduism 
of the Western Presidency may bo pure, and less corrupted by what we may call 
puranion than that of the Hindus of Oude, and the Upper Provinces of India, 
from whence our Hindu scpoys were mostly enlisted; but cortainly no judicial 
officer in this part of the world, who had the least practical acquaintance with 
Hinduism as it is, would havo ever thought it nocesary to announce that the 
_ Hinduism of the present century was not the religion of the Veds. 

One poculiarity we obsorve in the Vallabhichirya sect, and that i’ the oxtra- 
ordinary-reverenco, amounting indood to worship, paid to their priests, or high 
priosts, or Mabarajis as they call them, To them they appear to pay divine 
honour, to them they make tho offering of tan, man, and @han, or body, mind, and 
property required by the tonets of the Brahminical faith to be mado to the Deity. 
Great aa is tho respect paid to pricsts, and Brahmins in general, in this and other 
parts of India, and to certain ones in particular, we never heard of a sect before 
in which the divine character and the claim to divine worship were so openly and 
upblushingly assumed as by tho Mahiréjés. Most undoubtedly, however, the 
stories told of the MahGrijts, out of which this famous action arose, are by no 
moans without their parallel in other parts of India and among other Hindus. 
They are of a nature that we cannot allude to them specifically in a public journal 
like this, Any one whose knowledgo of the subject even is confined to roading 
“Ward's Hindus” must be quito familiar with these views. 

The editor of a native (Gujarati) paper in Bombay, to whose honour his fellow 
countrymen ought to croct a statue as large as Government House, published an 
article in which he denounced the practice and system of religion as carried 
on im this sect. He denounced the practice of the Mah&rhjas receiving the 
worship in a material and sensual form, in their own persons, intended 
according to the pire religion of the Hindus to be paid to the gods, and 
that only of course in a spiritual scnse. He accused the Mahérijis of 
the most disgraceful and immoral scte, of public indecomcica and breaches 
of the laws of the land, too obscene and disgusting to be enumerated here— 
our reader's imaginstion will easily supply the filthy details, eepecially if 
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they axe familisr with the words of holy writ, and reoollect that the heart of 
man is “desperately wicked” and call to mind the peinfol picture delivered by 
the Apostle Panl of the state to which in his days human natare had been 
‘Drought, by the influence of sm impure religion among men, “who changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man and 
to birds and fourfooted beasts and cresping things, for which God also gave them 
up to uncleanness through the Insta of their own hearts.” ‘ 

The Mahardj chiefly aimed at it in this article (a high priest who hed published 
writings in a sectarian controversy justifying these immoral doctrines), replied by 
an ection for libel; the defendant pleaded justification, and hence ‘the exposure, 
and the defeat of the MahSréj’s party. For the defendant there wore thirty 
three witnesses oxamined, for the plaintiff thirty-four, The former gave positive, 
the latter negative evidence, The disclosures made by this evidence, as wo had 
aaid before, we cannot detail—our readers will readily understand its nature when 
‘we tell them the result of the trial, that the libel was considered to be justified, 

Bir Matthew Sausse (for both judges delivered judgment, as, though they agred 
im the mais points they differed on a minor one that did not materially affect the 
vital question in the case), considered that “the easontial points in tho libel, as 
the record stands, have been sufficiently covered by the proofs adduced in support 
‘of the plea, that there must be a verdict for defendant on that issue.” Sir J. 
Amould said, “On my mind the evidence leaves not » shadow of doubt: the 
eharges mado are, in my opinion, fully mubstantiated,” 

‘The reason why we think this trial so important is that it must surely strike 
forcibly every educated Hindu in the country who reads it. Indeod we cannot but 
think that it will lay the foundation of a reformation anslogous to that in which 
the groat Luther took a lead after the exposures of tho practices and morals of 
the pricethood in the sixteenth century. Accordingly we leam from the Bombay 
papers that #o great has been the revulsion of feeling among their fellow-country- 
men in Bombay that the Maharfjéa have been forced to leave the place.—DelAi 
Gasette, May 22, 1862. 


XVIII—The Oudh Gasette. 


‘There bas just been tried a case at Bombay, which discloses a state of facta 20 
horrible, thet it is hard to conceive otherwise than that q numerous, wealthy, and 
mont influential caste of men, who live there are brutes by choise, and bestia! from, 
sheer lore of bestiality. 

‘The Bhattié caste are sqpond to no class in the warld, in the force and constancy 
ef their adherence to all the forms and custome of their religion, and in the ex- 
qeeding reverence they pay their priest; but, strange to say, the claims which 
their religion haa upon their regard, end the nature of the aderstion they 
render to their spiritual superiors, are so utterly the opposite of reasonable 
ox tolerable that the sect prescuts the curious problem of an cutie rece of 
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msn who solemnly ignore right because it is right, and diliguntly worship evil 
becausa it is evil, In the sclevtion of the strange peculiarities which form their 
creed, they seem to have been actuated by the most perfect system of unresson. 
Their tenots are imposible of cbeerrance without the outrage of every ordinary 
aman passion snd feeling. The grossest, foulest, and most degrading of alk 
mattera imaginable constitute their ritual; and the vilest brute among them is 
worshipped for his vileness, ea sn incarnation of the godbead. 

‘A native newspaper editor exposed this atate of things in a temperate remon- 
trance on behalf of thé community against the existence of so foul  blet, pro- 
_tgpted by law. ‘Tho Bhéttiés met thoir antagonista boldly enoug’, but afler their 

own unreasonable fashion. ‘They at once prosecuted their asperser for libel, and 
called a caste mecting, at which every member pledged himself to belie theit own, 
doctrines, and deny their own customs. ‘This conspiracy was, however, discovored, 
and tho police forthwith procured evidenes of it, which, in the fearless bands of 
counsel for tho Crown, has resulted in a trial that has convicted and doomed to 
punishment the criminals, 

Now out of thees facts arise some very important considerations, chief of which 
in this, that by this case at Bombay the first direct blow has been strack by tbe law: 
itvelf against fanaticiom. It isa heavy and most important blow—surely fatal 
though slow in its effects, ‘The purity of the stern decision which this case 
affords, namely, that the law will permit the exercise of no power given to a man 
by a auperatition, to the injury, disgrace, or even annoyance of his fellow mbject, 
lovels a blow at caste which wealth or croed cannot long withstand. Let but the 
proceedings of this case be published throughout tho land, and the principle of 
religious liberty and free conscience is established for ever; for, to say the plain 
truth, the only hold of superstition on men's minds, and the sole support of idol- 
atry here aa cleewhere, has rested on pretended powers which this decision renders 
impossible of pretence any longer. Every man may now rest secure from every 
let, hindrance, or harm, arising from authority or power not legal and material. 
The exerciso of authority not given by enactment is penal. And from the sweep- 
ing force of this declaration, that the use of ruperstition as the means of coercion 
is illegal and penal, there is no man, not even if a whole race believe him to be a 
god, excepted. 

Let all reformers rejoice, then, and let the members of the Brumho Suméj of 
Lucknow learn, and use the strength of the weapon thus put into théir hands by 
law, May we bo pardoned for suggesting that, if it be in the power of this body 
to confer or offer an honour, the strongest friends of their cause who have yet 
declared themselves, ave the prosecutor in this case, and Sir Joseph Arnould, the 
jndge.—Owdh Gasette, January 1, 1862. 


XIX.—The Samdchér Hindustans. 


Tux Mawinis Liex’Casn.—All things have an end. The sun himeelf, as 
‘Thomas Campbell soys, must dis, and even the grest Mahéréj case could not 
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coeupy the Bombay Supreme Court for ever. After dragging ita slow length 
along for an unumsl daration, it has como toa stand with the decision of the, 
Bench, and we can now safely moralizo upon it. 

In Western India thoro is a large sect of Hindus callod Vallabhichiryuns, 
from Vallabh, their founder. The Banié and BhSttia castes compose the laity 
of the sect, and the Mabarijés the ‘clergy. Both in doctrines and in practices, 
Vallabhicharyans sppoar to ua to bo worse than the very dregs of the modern, 
Vaishnavas. Hed tho facts not been proved in a court of justice, the practices of 
the Vallabhichéryans would have been incredible to our readers, Tho Vallabhi- 
chirya laity allow their priesthood to take, and the latter are not slow to tale, 
Hberties with the former’s females, which we bad thought hardly possible, But 
‘we Will not anticipate. Mr. Karsandis Mulji, the editor of a Gujariti papor in 
Bombay, the Satye Prakdsh, or tho “Light of Truth,” and the defendant in the 
present action, as o VallabhichGryan of the Bani& caste, could not but bo aware 
of practices which were too notorious, The progress of intelligence had opened 
‘his eyes ax those of other young Vallabhichtryans to their enormity. But he and 
his friends did not content thomsclves with morely secing and percciving —they 
tried to remove the evil. Thoy promoted the education of girls that these might 
Jearn the sin of their parents’ ways. They tried to introduce the ro-marriage of 
widows, that these may not have an irresistible temptation to buy—it is literally 
ought aa the reader will sco by and bye—at the hands of the MahGrijés satis 
faction of their animal desires. hoy exhorted tho Mahdrijts personally to 
mond their conduct. The plaintiff, Jadunithji Mabfrdj, came to Boribay ix 
1860, and thought fit to ingratiate himself with the reformatory party by the most 
liberal assurances. He cven went the length of founding e girls’ school, and 
appeared to be earnest in the cause of widow-marriage. Some timo after his 
ardour cooled, and his next appearance in public must havo surprised tho young 
reformers. He ect on foot a periodical called the “Propngator of our own 
Religion,” for the purpose of, wo beliove, neutralizing the effect of the attacks 
upon Vailabhichéryanism so often mado by the reformers in tho payers. In this 
periodical he openly invited criticism. ‘The reformers were not backward in 
responding to the call. Mosowhile the defendant was horrificd to discover that 
the immoral practices of tho MahGrijas were sanctioned by the sncrod wuthorities 
of the Vallabhichtryans. At the same time he was informed on good authority 
that the plaintiff was as immoral as hie class, On tho 2ist October in 1860 the 
defendant published an article in the Satya Prakdah, in which he tried to prove 
‘that the Vallabhichéryans are a new sect heretical in respect of the ancient” 
Hindu religion, and whose sacred books inculeate the grosest immorality, and 
roundly charged the Mabérajéa as a body, and the plaintiff 2s one of them, with 
immoral practices in the name of religion. At this the plaintiff brought tho 
action for libel. In rogard to the socond plea of the defondant, justification, both 
‘the judges agreed in their verdict in‘his favour. Wo, along, we are happy to say, 
with the entire pross of Bombay, regrot that on the techuioal ples of “ not guilty,” 
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the Chief Instics prevailed against bis Puisoe in recording « verdict for the 
Plaintiff for Ra. & damages. We regret because, as was to have been expected, 
the plaintiff's party, ax we learn from tho Bombay Timea, tried to take advantage 
of it by announcing that he hed gained the victory, explaining the nominal 
nature of the damages by suggesting that the judges took pity upon the defendant's 
poverty, and thet the award was made in reference to his condition, But 
fortunately the bazaar was too shrewd to swallow such @ transparent falsehood, 

" gnd alt classes of the natives have understood the decision properly. Those of 
the plaintiff's friends who bad prepared sweetmeats to distribute ex soon ax the 

_desixion in his favour, upon which they counted as certain, should bo given, were 
‘too erost-fallen to assumo the airs of a fictitious triumph.—Samdchdr Hindustani, 
Incknow, May 17, 1862. 





XX.—The Ceylon Times. 


We recently roceived from Bombay a copy of the proceedings in the libel caso 
tried in the Supreme Court of that city, in which Jadunsthji Brizrattonji, MahGroj 
or high pricst of the sccts of Bhuttias, Banians, Brihmina, was tho plaintiff, and 
tho proprietor and publisher of a Gujatiti newspaper at Bombay called the Satya 
Prakdsh wore the defendants. The libel complained of was to the offect that the 

 Mahfrij 6s of thoso sects inculeated doctrines opposed to the Shfutras of tho Hindus, 
and that this Jadundthji in particular was, undor the cloak of religion, guilty of 
the grossest immoralities with the females of his sect. 

In the plea of justification as filed by the defendants, it is declared that the 
Teaders of the said sect aasert that they are the incarnations of the gods Brahma 
and Krishna, and are themselves gods, and. are and ought to be worshipped, 
implicity obeyed, and served as gods by the mombers of tho said sect, with all the 
minds, bodies, and properties of such scctaries, and that the neglect of any such 
to perform the aaid worship, implicit obedience and service, is a sin of the gravest 
character, and that it is the duty of the fomale mombers in particular of the sent 
to lovo the said leaders with unhallowed love, and to porform worship in implicit 
obedience and service with their bodies whensocver called upon or required by any 
of the suid leaders s0 to do; albeit such female members are, of may be, unmarried 
maidens, or-wives of other men, and in no wise married or betrothed in marriage 
to the said leaders, The ploa goes on to alloge that adultery and fornication are 
by the religious books of tho sect encouraged and commended, and that the surest 
‘way of procuring eternal bappinces is by acquiescence in such practices. Horribly 
disgusting as these statemonts may sound in our cars, they are mild enough oom- 
‘pared with tho awfal disclosures made in open court and reported in the volume 
before us. 4 

‘Wo have no desire to do mpre than record our utter detestation of rach prec- 

\tiges ax those which, under the pretence of religion of any kind, appear to havo 
‘prevailed in and sbout Bombay, With such @ code of religious morality, the 
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natives of India must remain debased to the level of the brujes, Until they be 
‘utterly purged of these iniquities they must not telk sbout equal rights and social 
edvancement, We are, however, glad to find that there is a small band of re- 
formers at ‘work smongst them ; and we tender our cerdial acknowledgments to 
the Editor who, having braved the hostility ef his cowntrymen, hea boldly pro- 
claimed the wath at all hasarda—Coylon Times, June 24, 1862. 


L—People's Friend. 


‘The libel case brought forward in the Supreme Court of Bombay by Mahtrdy 
Brisrattanji, one of the gurus of the VallabhGchérya sect, against the editor of 
the Satya Prdkash newspaper, has st last been decided in favour of ‘the defendant 
with eosta. The oaso pended in the above Court for several months and excited 
‘great interest among the native community, Ite partiealars aro these :—The 
defendant, who scems to be e member of the Soodkar Lele or reforming party 
of the natives, and odita the Satya Prdkash, a Gujarkti aewspaper, disclosed in 
‘one of his articles tho indecent and immors! practices of the Vallabhéchhryan 
gurus, and accused the plaintiff (one of those gurus) of adulterous conduct towarde 
his female disciples. Tho plaintiff instituted this law suit against bim, and the 
defendant pleaded that what ho had stated in the article was correct. Many, 
rich and influential bankers and merchants gave their evidence in favour of one 
side or the other, and the Judges came to the conclusion that the abuses brought 
to light were such as deserved a public denouncement. On the technical plea of 
not guilty they awarded Rs. 6 as damages to the plaintiff, but acquitted the 
defendant of the higher charge of dofamation and libel, and awarded to him costs 
of the defence. The plaintiff is said to be intending to appeal to the Privy Council. 
‘We trust that on reading this caso, tho Vam-mrgis, who notoriously surpass the 
‘YVallabbtchéryan priests in their immoralities, will fool ashamed of themselves, 
end mind their religion's charter, and that many more Hindu reformers will be en- 
couraged to denounce publicly the defects which they may observe in the manners, 
oustoms, and rites of their countrymen.— People’s Friend, Etowah, May 23, 1862, 
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COMMENTS OF THE BOMBAY VERNACULAR PRESS ON 
THE IMMORAL PRACTICES OF THE MAHARAJAS. 


L—The Bombay Séméchar, 


A special general meeting of the respectable and sensible persons of the 
Bh&ttis caste was assembled, and, after consultation, it was resolved that the 
authority which their Mahfréjas exercise over them, is, on many occasions, 
improper and pernicious ; and, in consequence of this, their money is wasted, and 
ineult ia offered to their understanding, and a blot is cast on the respectablity of 
their family. Therefore these persons came to the resolution that as much as 
much aa possible the Hindus should jot ask the opinion of the MahGrijes on any 
aubjoot, and that females, after they have arrived at the age of puberty, should 
not be permitted to pay darshna (divine homage) to the Mohurijas in their 
temple, . . . . . It isnot necessary for us to esy that if the authority of 
their Mehdrijas be not undermined at present, they will have the more to repent 
hereafter, whon their money is wasted and a stain cast on the reputation of their 
family.”-214t December, 1856, 


UL.—The Jém-e Jamshed. 


In this manner sensible and right thinking Hindus have seen their error, though 
Inte, and have made fit and proper arrangements with rerpect to it. ‘They have 
called a meeting of their own caste men, and have arrived et this resolution :— 
that in no case unconnected with matters of religion they should ask the opinion 
of their religious preceptors, es they on many occasions exercise over them 
improper authority, and cause them to eommit acts which reflect shame on the 
reputation of their families; and that after « certain hour of the day they should 
not permit their females to pay darskana (divine honours) to their religious pre 
ceptors in their temple, . . 2... ‘Thus very often they gave to their 
religions preceptors, with great willingness, permission to destroy the reputation 
of their families, and thought it an act of holiness, sufficient to carry their 
progeny to the seventh generation in heaven, But all this folly has spontaneously 
now been made public... . . . The meaning of our words is simply 
this—that they should be backward in respecting the notoriously immoral, the 
honor destroying, aed the unrighteous as well ss improper commands of their 
proceptore of religion.—25¢h Decomber, 1856. 

12 
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IIL—The Samdehdr Darpan. 


Much disoumion is now raging regarding the improper conduot of the Mahé 
réjaa of the Hindus, and many complaints have been made to us in respent to it; 
also several communications have reached us, wherein more is written than the 
improper conduct of the Mahfréjas. If the Mebérijes, not dreading God, com- 
mit evil sota, they ought to be punished. 

‘The more the people advance in civilization the more tyrannical their acta will 
appear; and the Hindua will not now believe, as they formerly did, the tyrannical 
acte of the Mahtrijas as the commands of God, At present their knowledge bre, 
held a torch before thom: by its light they emerge from darkness into day. 
‘Therefore they will not now approve the acts of the Mabirhjas, and will not sce 
their fumilien dishonoured,—20th November, 1855. 


IV.—The Bombay Chabick. 


Tho Goosinji Mahtrijas of the Vaishnaras of thig place, instead of giving 
religious instructions, carry on debauchsrous practices on thoir followers, This 
appoars nothing, looking on them with the eyes of a snvage men; but thinking 
justly it appears a wicked practice. These Mahirtjas appear totally divine to the 
Hindus, but their acts seem extremely bese, and their heart full of sin, and their 
conduct out of the way of social arrangements, and their practices opposed to 
religion. Their followers otpose tho vices of their religious guides with respoct 
toallthis, . . . . . . . Oh S'wa/ S'iea! that aged matrons like their 
{Mah&rtjas) mothers, young women like their sisters, snd maidens like their 
daughters, who come to touch the feet of these true religious guides in their 
temples, who come to pay darehana (divine homage) to these godly Mahardjes, 
who repair to pay darshana, believing them to be God—that they should be mado 
victims of carnal intereoarse by the Mahfrijas, instead of giving thom religious 
instructions, Fie! Fie! upon this incarnation, oh! demned (burnt) your 
‘Vaishnava religion.—=21st June, 1869. 


V.—The Réat Goftér. 


“You Mahtrijas! cease to fine, to excommunicate and to interfere in the 
private domestic affairs of your followers. You will sometimes be involved in 
trouble instead of gaining any benefit in the shape of money; and you and 
your creed shell fall into dust by this (interferenco), Hindu Mahérijes! 
many young men of your clasg are immersed in debauchery ; withbold your hand 
from thot, otherwise you will have to taste its fruita sooner or nter, Hindu 
Mabéréjas! keep yourselves aloof from eli tyranny, immorality; give religious 
instructions and moral admonition te your followers, and endeavour to ast accord 
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ing to those religions instructions, that thereby you way gain glory in this world, 
and a good place in ‘another world. Otherwise, if you eontinue to conduct your- 
selves as you do at present, nothing but repentance and eorrow, shall you hare at 
last. Be assured of this. 62h Juna, 1868, 


VI—The Satya Prakish. 


Oh! then why do not the Vaishnavas select a single and honest Mahérij, and 
drive out the other Mubtrijas from their holy office? Why wanted foppish, 
proud, tyrannical, and adulterous MahGrbjas in the holy office of religious pre- 
eoptors! Ob Vaishnavas; how long will you suffer oppreseion? How long will 
you be dragged under the restraint and awe of tyrannical Mabérijas? Oh! 
reflect, reflect, and deviso means whereby your own repntation and that of the 
eread of Vallabhtchérya may be presecred.—20th March, 1869, 


VIL. The Apeltydr. 


. 

The temple of the Hinda Mahfrsjes is proved a brothel; their private dwel- 
Ting the home of a corrupt and disrespectable family ; their eyes wanton Licen- 
tioumess ; their senses the seat of wicked appetites (desires) ; every pore of their 
ody unrightooumess, uncleanliness, dirtiness; and, in short, they have been 
found incarnations of devils, and possessed of the qualities of Satan, instead of 
the incarnation of God.—22ad Jane, 1859. 


VIII. —The Samshir Bahdur. 


‘The religious preceptors ought so to conduct thomselvas a8 to do good to their 
followers, and ought not to possess a desire of riches and women. Tustead of that, 
the preseut MahGrijas become guilty of great sins by committing debauchery with 
the fomales of their followers. Again, the Mahkrijas ought to treat alike their 
rich and poor followers; instead of which they cause the poor people to be 
whipped with cords, and allow rich persons to make darshane by admitting them 
beforchand.—10¢h September, 1858. 


IX.—The Dost-« Hinda. 


The conse of all this is that the MahSrijas are defective. ‘They are themselves 
immoral, themselves avaricious, themselves partial, themselves ignorant, and per- 
potnally munk in pleasures; whereby many of their sensible Vaishuava followers 
axe greatly disgusted, end, owing to the cowardice of the headmea of the Hindu 
conte, are obliged to remsin in slavery.—21st prit, 1862, 
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X.—The Sudharms Bodhak. 


Ob God! how much iniquity happens on this earth} Several religious guides 
(who are-known by the name of Mabéréjes), under the name of religion, and 
under the pretence of religion, piander the estates and properties of simple people, 
(and) by committing edaltery with their sistere, daughters, and wives, pollute 
theiz modesty. Oh God! is there no ono ou this earth to punish these religions 
preceptors! How much guilt, how much immorality, that the properties of men 
should be plundered in the broad light of day! Not only property is plundered, 
but the chastity of poople’s wives is robbed, and adultery committed withrs 
them in a manner as to make it known to all, Oh! other oriminals are punishet 
in this world, but how do these religious impostors escape punishment! Oh God! 
how this iniquity can last in Thy reign!”—20th Janwary, 1861, 


XI.—The Pahrejagér. 


‘When the king (MahGrij) contemplates orwhis riches, what words can describe 
his joy! A gentle fragrant cool breeze blows; wreaths of flowers are soatterod 
aroand ; melodious aounds of the cymbals of the Gopie (females) fall on the ears; 
rich clothes lie on the body; and the Gopis and Gope (MahGréj) sport with 
each other. How can the poor have a chance of redrow in such a temple! If 
the king wore to acquire large stores of wealth, even then the poor eball never 
receive benefit at his hands,—18¢4 December, 1856. 


XIL~The Pdret Reformer. 


Tn this manner those Mahirijes, claiming to be your spiritual guides, enjoy 
your young daughtera (and) sisters, destroy your domestic comfort, and stain your 
character. ‘Therefore (you) Vaishnavas! should keep anxiety about it, and, as the 
‘reformed party” of your caste, have used their prudence to shun these refuges, 
it bohoves you to be on your guard. It is a credit to you to keep off your females 
from theo debancherous (Mahtréjes), and to observe the dictates of religion with 
pradencs.—29¢4 Moy, 1861. 


XIIL—The Khojé Dosta. 


Most of the simple and ignorant female devotees are entrapped into this reli- 
gious snare, and, giving money to the Mabirbjas, pructise adultery with them, 
But these iremors! creatures, the MabdrSjas, are not content with this, and they 
many & time use violenos on the tender body of the maidens (of their devotees), 
the instances of which are not uncommon. Such are these MahGrijas—the pre- 
‘tended preceptors of religion—and their acte.—26th August, 1861. 
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XIV.—The Vruta Sidr. 


Should the temple of the Mahiréjes be  placo of religious topics and admoni- 
tivns, or that of danoing of prostitutes? Does it become thé Mahfréj to 
encourage a prostate, 6... we ‘We recommend the Vaishnavas to 
ponder upon these questions. It is nocessary for them to devote their attention to 

,, these questions, ‘They should (also) pay attention to the prosent state of the 
Muhérfjas. The Mahbr6jes aot according to their own fancy, (and) it is noces- 
sary to give a check to this at onos. If the Gujertti (people) pay proper atten- 

wslion to the conduct of the Mahéréjas, their gurws themselves will act in con- 
sonance with their duties, If, however, any Mab6réja do not bebave properly, 
hho muat be expelled (from his holy office).—26¢h August, 1859. 


XV.—The Dhuma Ketu. 


Aw Axxoporm.—Some old gentlemen, ssembling in one place, were discussing 
as to who is happy in Bombay; when ono of them decided that in Mumbhsuur 
(44, the town of Bombay) there aragwo happy beings: one, the Mabhrhj of the 
Baniis, ond the other, the (stallion). buffaloe of Banaéppi the milkman,— 
14th September, 1865, 


XVI.—The Prabhakar. 


On this account, the Bhéttia Mabtrfj has created a distarbance about the 
Chappon Bhoga, and what will the meoting of the Bréhmays do (to him) when 
his mind is absorbed into the jingling of the foot-ormaments of the Gopis (female 
dovoteos) attending his temple. He thought that if the income of the Bréhmags, 
which was all in the hands of his BhSttié devotees, be stopped, they (the 
Bréhmage) themselves would be compelled to side with him.—16¢h September, 
1856, 


XVII.—The Parbhodaya. 


Not only are their bodies and wealth dedicated to the service of these Muhs- 
réjas, but their daughters, sisters, and wives, with their persons, are dedicated to 
these debaucherous religious proceptore. We feel much pain and shame at seeing 
thia, ‘That there are such blind religious guides (the calves of kine) amonget 
mankind is a disgrece. The authority of the Mabirijas is exercised over their 
followers without any restraint. — August, 1859, 


XVIIL.—The Dnydnodaya. 
‘The Gujaréti people are very pious: so much eo, that some (of them) touch the 


fost of thoir gurus (spiritual guides), some touch their body with their hands, and 
when tho MahirSjes—their gurwe—wash their body, they (the devotees) drink 
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the dirty water dropping from their dhotare and body with such footings as if this 
‘water were from a holy place... 5 2. 5 ‘The females of the Gujarsti 
(people) show piety towards their gurus evon much more; it is én injunction of 
the Sastras to select a guru, aud to consign to him these three objects—tan, man, 
and dhan (body, mind, and wealth). ‘That ia to say (the females) make over their 
body (in a literal sense) In fact, the gurw of the Gujarkti (people) is their God, 
lat Marsh, 1846, o 
XIX.—7he Bamddd. 


‘We had often heard of the wicked conduct of these religious guides—the Mahim 
réjaa; but several of the narratives were such that wo oould not believe them. 
That they who pretend to be religious preceptors should entertain evll thoughts 
and do wicked things was to us incredible; but now we are compelled to 
Deliove,—Ontober, 1858, : 


. XX.—The Guru and Woman. 


At this time a fow Mahérijas may be going in the right path. ‘The majority of 
them follow the wrong path. ‘The youtkflul fops are given to ostentation. Tho 
present children of Vallabhe disgrace the name of their ancestor. . . . . 
The latajt (showy) Mabdrdjas, when the darshana time hea commenced, and 
people crowded, sit in their bed chamber inside the temple, and by the gesture of 
the eyes, or through some poreons kept for the purpose, invite the fomele devigned 
(for evil purpose), and commit evil act with her, In Surat, once upon a time, a 
MahGr&j, exerting his wild strength upon a girl who had not attained the age of 
puberty, had almost caused her death, Similar horrible events have happonod at 
(Katoh) Méndavi, with which the B4jé and his subjects (Bhittids) of that 
country are not unacquainted. In many places such « thing has happoned, 
‘What kind of oppression is this! what kind of debauchery this! what kind of 
religious guides these! I blush to write more of such things, Many of the 
Mahérhjas are almost blinded by these inmoral practicos with fornales.—1858. 


XXI.—TZhs Dobauchorous Cure. 


‘The Mahtrijas, for those evil purposes, through certain fomales and males, 
order sooner or later the female whom they have singled out from those who have 
come to pay derskens (divine homage). Samptuously drowed females, who are 
wantons, are invited by the Mahfrijas mercly with a beck of their eyes, An invi- 
tation from the Mahér6j is sn invitation from Krishya, and thinking sho hss met 
God, she bastens with delight and precipitation to touch the person of the Mabt- 
rij . «For these purposes, they (the Mahérsjes) do not uso 
females of thetr own age; but upon tender youthfal gizts thoy exert their beastly 
strength.—1859, 
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XXIL—The Whippinge ( Chdbakd). 


T havo seen the deceit of the Mahtrtjas. Now, lady! none of you should go 
into the Maharbjas' temple, Inviting a girl of tonder age, they give the sacred 
sweotmeata, and, representing the story of the Kihn Gopis, make a wanton 
aszault. If they oe wealth they invite with affection, otherwise they heed not; 
robbing the wealth and bloom of youthful beanty! Seo the honsety of religious 
instructors |—1860, 


XXUL—The Authority of Gurus. 


‘The Mah6réjus should behead the Vaishnavas, or cause them to be beheaded, 
plunder their property, defile their females; and should not their followers lay & 
complaint of their wrongs before government. Ha, ha! thoy should not drag 
them to court, but shamelessly submit to these impious gurus, for doing that 
‘which is opposed to tho laws of social union, opposed to the law of God. ‘These 
Mahfrbjas, like savage bulls, thrast their heads into the domestic concernsof their 
devotees, cause dissonsions by mis ‘a to their family, caste, and friend. 
ship, and accomplish their ovil designs.—~-1869, 


XXIV.—Ths Ancient Religion of the Hindus, eto. 


‘The conduct of the Goskinjis (Mahtrsjas) of the present day is 80 notorious 
that it is not necessary to eay much about it, Besides, their acts are so disgraceful 
that (our) pen does not move to deseribo them in thia work. Being possessed of 
affiuence, they are from their childhood brought up in indulgence, and are allowed 
to do as they fancy, and receive no education whatever, Most of the prosent, 
Goskinjia, therefore, are ignorant fools; they do not possoss as much knowledge 
as is required for the office of a guru, What adnionition can one impart to 
others who does not possess any knowledge. . . . . . The Goshinjis pass 
their time in cating dainticst viande, in wearing fancy clothes and jewels, in 
Griving’ carriages, in committing adultery with strange women, and in repose,— 
1861, 


SYAPHEN ADEITE, PRINTER, REETTORD. 


